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REVIVLNG THE ACTIVITIES OF THE WAR FINANCE 
'^ CORPORATION. 



THURSDAY, DECEMBER 2, 1920. 

Joint Session of the 
Senate and House Committees on Agriculture, 

Washington, D, C. 

The Committee on Agriculture and Forestry of the United States 
Senate and the Committee on Agriculture oi the House of Repre- 
sentatives met, pursuant to call, at 2 o^clock p. m. in the rooms of 
the Senate Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, Senator George 
W. Norris presiding. 

Representative Flood. Mr. Chairman, I have a telegram from 
Mr. W. R. Ogg, the secretary and treasurer of the Tobacco Growers 
Association of Virginia and North Carolina, advising me that they 
have not had sufficient time to appoint a representative to be at 
this meeting, and requesting that I appear and look after their 
interests. I presume Senator Swanson has a similar telegram, and 
I suggest that if these hearings are to continue for several days that 
an opportunity be given a representative of this association to be 
heard. 

The telegram is as follows : 

Lynchburg, Va., Deceitiber 2, 1920. 
H. D. Flood, 

House of Representatives y Washington, D. C' 

We had insufficient time to appoint a representative to confer ^vith Senate and 
House Agricultural Committees in joint session to-day. Will you please attend this 
meeting and look after interests of tobacco growers toward larger credit facilities for 
them and toward opening of foreifi^n markets, increase of prices, and any other propo- 
sitions which you may consider advisable? 

W. R. Ogg, 
Secretary- Treasurer , Tobacco Growers Association, of 

Virginia and North Carolina, Danville, Va. 

Senator Swanson. Mr. Chairman, I have a similar telegram to 
the one just presented by Mr. Flood, as follows: 

Lynchburg, Va., December 2, 1920. 
Claude A. Swanson, 

United States Senate, Washington, D. C. : 

We had insufficient time to appoint a representative to confer witb /Senate and 
House Agricultural Committees in joint session to-day. Will you please^a^end this 
meeting and look after interests of tobacco growers toward larger credit facilities for 
them and toward opening of foreign markets, increase of prices, and any other propo- 
sitions which you may consider advisable? 

W. R. Ogg, 
Secretary- Treasurer, Tobacco Growers Association of 

Virginia and North Carolina, Danville, Va. 

I also request that if these hearings are to continue for any length 
of time that an opportunity be given a representative of this associa- 
tion to be heard here. 
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Representative Byrnes of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, the 
Cotton Growers Association would also like to have a representative 
heard here. Mr. Wanamaker is president of that association, and he 
would like to be heard. 

Senator Norris. Mr. Scroyer, secretary of the Farmers' Union of 
Nebraska, is in the building, in my ofBce, and if it is agreeable to the 
members of these committees, I would like to have Mr. Scroyer heard 
this afternoon. 

Senator Ken yon. Mr. Chairman, while Mr. §croyer is coming, I 
suggest that Mr. Meyer, who was formerly a director of the War 
Finance Corporation and who accompanied the Reconstruction 
Committee on its tour of investigation throughout the country, be 
heard, to give to the committee such information as was secured by 
that Reconstruction Committee. 

Senator Norris. We will hear Mr. Meyer now, if there is no objec- 
tion. 

STATEMENT OF MR. EUGENE MEYER, JR., FORMERLY MANAG- 
ING DIRECTOR OF THE WAR FINANCE CORPORATION. 

Mr. Meyer. Senator Kenyon, I assume it is in order for me to 
report a little about the trip of the committee of which you are a 
member and of which Senator Calder is chairman. Senator Calder, 
the chairman, not being here, I was a little reluctant to have it 
appear in the form of a report of that trip. 

Senator Kenyon. Well, give your own observations. 

Mr. Meyer. I was simply an attendant of the committee, having 
been asked by Senator Calder to make some observations on finan- 
cial matters. 

Senator Kenyon. Have you stated your position and official 
connection ? 

Mr. Meyer. I was formerly a director of the War Finance Cor- 

{)oration, from the time of its incorporation, and managing director 
rom July 1, 1919, imtil Jime 1, 1920. 

When Senator Calder undertook to investigate reconstruction, 
the production for the Senate committee of which he was chairman, 
he asked me as to the housing situation and for some suggestions, 
and I pointed out that the housing situation was only one factor of a 
general situation in which scarcity of capital was the fundamental 
fact which was making the trouble, and he asked me how the hous- 
ing industry could get capital, and I told him that it could not imder 
the circumstances; he asked me how the circumstances could be 
changed so that it could be done. I said if we had more earning and 
less spending it could be done. That led to my suggestions on the 
whole situation, and after that I accompanied the Senator on his 

oenator Norris. Mr. Meyer, if you will excuse the interruption, 
Mr. Scroyer is now in the room, and if you will allow Mr. Scroyer to 
be heard now so that he may get away, it will very greatly accom- 
modate him. 

Mr. Meyer. I will be very glad to. 

Senator Norris. Mr. Scroyer, the committee will be glad to hear 
you. 
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STATEMENT OF MR. J. A. SCROYER, SECRETARY OF THE 

FARMERS' UNION OF NEBRASKA. 

Mr. ScROYER. Gentlemen, I want to say to you that I probably 
have nothing new to say to you this afternoon any more than what 
you have heard, but I certainly can confirm any of your ideas in 
regard to these western conditions and the deplorable state in which 
the farmers find themselves. 

Senator Norris. I wish you would tell the committee where you 
live and what your business is. 

Mr. ScROYER. I live in Nebraska, the southeastern part of 
Nebraska. I have lived there for 41 years on one farm, and have 
been engaged solely and only in farming. 

Senator Norris. What connection, it any, have you with any 
farm organization ? 

Mr. ScROYER. For about the last four years I have been on the 
State Board of the Farmers' Union of Nebraska, and also secretary 
of that organization. 

Senator Norris. Does your business as such take you over much 
of the State, and if so, how much ? 

Mr. ScROYBR. The entire State of Nebraska, from border to 
border, every way. 

Senator Norris. Now, I wish you would tell the committee in 
TOur own way just what the conditions are of which you have personal 
knowledge. 

Mr. ScROYER. During the summer I have seen a crop grow and 
mature which is the best — not nearly the best, but the best that was 
ever grown ii> that State. We have a splendid crop of corn, a crop 
of corn never exceeded. Almost everv acre has reached its limit of 
production this year. Our wheat, witn very few exceptions in lim- 
ited territory, is the best ever grown in that territory. It was un- 
injured by rains during the harvesting and thrashing, and is stored 
and thrashed in the best possible condition that gram could be cut 
and thrashed in that State. 

We had hay from one end of the State to the other that was never 
equaled in quantity or qualitv. The rain never interfered with 
the harvesting of that hay, and it stands in the barns and stacks in 
immense quantities. There is more than I have seen in any other 
year. 

Our oats crop is immense. On my own farm it went 56 bushels 
to the acre. We think we have the greatest oats crop that was ever 
grown in Nebraska. 

Our hog and pig crop is not so large, on account of the terrible 
conditions that prevailed. 

Our cattle are not so numerous as they ought to be, and yet they 
seem to be more numerous than we care to have them. The reasons 
are these: We have no market for our wheat; the cars could not 
carry it away. Consequently it is lying in our bins. Last week I 
saw in Custer County, wheat at $1.56 a Dushel, as fine wheat as ever 
was grown in Nebraska. And the seed for that wheat was probably 
bought at $2.50 or $3.50 per bushel if the farmer did not raise it 
himself and had to buy it. There was an immense amount of seed 
sold throughout the State at that price. The harvesting cost was 
very great, about 70 cents an hour. The twine was bought at a high 
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price. The food we fed to our harvesters and thrashers was the 
highest that was ever known. It was tremendous. And I want to 
say that the thrashing bill was the highest that was ever known. 
It was 12 cents a bushel. We paid that actually on our own farms, 
$200 a day for one day^s thrashing — 12 cents a bushel. All this 
added expense beyond what we had paid before is added to our 
wheat, and we find it in our bins at the magnificent price of $1.56 a 
bushel. And much of it is raised on land on which the owner is in 
debt. This year we are building a new State House, and building 
consolidated schools, and are building $6,000,000 worth of roads, 
so I will not be surprised when I get back home and get my tax 
statement to find that it is nearly S2 an acre taxes. 

Men, these are the actual conditions. I know it will be above 
$1.50 for taxes. These are the conditions in regard to the wheat 
market. 

On the co:n market like conditions prevail. Some of our boys 
were patriotic enough not to try to get exemption, but went to the 
war. Some of them sold their horses and tools, and some of them 
put the money into the bank, and when they came back, as my boy 
did, he invested the money in new-seed wheat at $3.50, and had to 
get a few implements, and harness, which cost $32 a set, actually 
on my farm, although the hide only brought us $8.60 during the war 
times. 

Senator Curtis. Now they a^e selling for $1.25. 

Mr. ScROYER. I don't know. We haven't anything now to buy 
them with. 

The co:n that that boy has raised will bring 40 cents a bushel. 
In Humboldt, Nebr., it was 35 cents. It was 40 cents in my town. 

Senator Norris. Your town, while you say it is in southeastern 
Nebraska, it is pretty well east ? 

Mr. ScROYER. Yes; in the best pa^-t of Nebraska. 

Senator Norris. And it is fair to say that all through the State 
corn would not exceed 40 cents ? 

Mr. ScROYER. No, sir; I don't think it would any place in the 
State. 

These soldier boys and the other renters, and the landlords them- 
selves — but the renter, especially if he pays one-half of the grain to 
the landlord, it leaves 20 cents a bushel, but he has to pay 7 cents a 
bushel for the husking, and 3 cents a bushel for the shelling, and that 
leaves him the splendid sum of 10 cents a bushel. If he was a real 
hard-working fa^^mer, and took no vacations, he might have raised 
2,000 bushels of corn during the summer. Gentlemen, he has $400 
to pay his past debts with, and to pay his debts that will accumulate 
and get him through the winter and get ready for another year's 
business with, if he has been a successful farmer. 

Senator Kenyon. The papers carried a sto^y that some of the 
farmers were going to bum their corn for fuel; is there anvthing to 
that? 

Mr. ScROYER. I was in Custer County a week ago to-night or yes- 
terday. I heard the farmers discussing this very question. Gen- 
tlemen, they were stunned; they were beyond the stage of accusation 
or rebellion: they were actually stunned. Several of them in the 
audience did say that; they actually said it; I discouraged it as 
much as possible. I said, '^Gentlemen, the world needs our food 
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supplies; let us not destroy it. As long as Nebraska has a tree, 
or we can ship in coal, let us do it." They said, ''No, Mr. Scroyer, 
you would not do it either. If it costs more fo^ us to sell that corn 
and we are bothered trying to do the work — if it costs us more than 
it doas to get the coal, and the coal is not worth as much as the corn, 
we a^e going to bun it." These men actually said that a week ago 
to-night or yesterday. They said, ''We a^e going to burn the corn." 

Senator Ken yon. Do you know what the corn crop of the United 
States is this year ? 

Mr. Scroyer. No, sir; I do not know. 

Senator Ken yon. What is the corn crop of Nebraska? 

Mr. Scroyer. I can not tell you that either. 

Senator Ken yon. You know it is the largest you have ever had ? 

Mr. Scroyer. Yes; it is the largest we have ever raised. 

Senator Ken yon. So your problem is this great surplus ? 

Mr. Scroyer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kenyon. What is your remedy ? 

Mr. Scroyer. I have some remedies, gentlemen. If you say there 
is a law of supply and demand and that is what controls these things, 
gentlemen, that is not true. Don't you believe it. If you do in 
theory, you can not do it in practice. We know in Nebraska the hog 
crop is the shortest it has ever been for years. But in Nebraska the 
other day a man in Custer County, or any other county for that 
matter, who loaded his fat hogs on the car, the hogs that weighed 
300 pounds apiece, the kind that the Government told me they 
needed for export to these countries that to-day are starving — they 
told me to encourage the raising of hogs, and, gentlemen, I did it, 
and last week I saw some of those farmers who followed my advice 
load their fat hogs that weighed 300 pounds, and between the time 
they loaded them on the road to Omaha, which took two days to 
reach there, they found that those hogs had dropped, not only $1, 
but $2 per hundred, making $6 on a 300-pound hog, between the 
farm and the market. And you gentlemen loiow that no depreciation 
had occurred in the hog market to justify that. So whenever that 
argument is brought up of supply and demand, that is not the 
situation, and does not have anything to do with the conditions that 
meet one now. 

My reasons are thesd^ I have written four or five of them down, for 
fear I would not get them in the order that I should. I certainlv 
know what they are, and the most important, and the order in which 
they should be done in the United States to bring about what we 
farmers want. I want to tell you, as I came along and looked up 
at one of these magnificent marble temples that the Government has 
built, and the inscriptions on it, it said this: ^'The best home is the 
home on the farm." It said, ^'The main source of national wealth 
is the farm." It said, ^'The foundation of supplies is the farm." 
And down below it said, ^'The farmer will cause the desert to blossom 
as the rose.'^ Gentlemen, I have seen that Nebraska farmer coming 
into the desert, and I have seen him make it blossom as a rose, ana 
to-day I have seen it enter into the veins of the farmer and prick his 
life blood, and to-dav he is on the verge of ruin, although he may 
own $50,000 worth oi Nebraska land, because he can not borrow any 
money. And a banker from Table Rock told me the other day on 
the way to Humboldt, he said: '^ Scroyer, I know these people, and 
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I have $200,000 loaned on these farms. I am compelled to call 
them in — I want to do all I can for them, but I am compelled to tell 
them to sell their hogs and cattle even if they are not quite fit to go ; 
to sell their wheat, although it is below the cost of production, and 
pay me some money so I can go on up and pay it again/^ And, 
gentlemoft, here are some things that are confronting the people of 
Nebraska. They are compounding our interest every 90 days. 
Gentlemen, you studied compound interest, and if you do not remem- 
ber how, just ask one of your fchildren in school, or the teacher, to 
figure it up for you, and vou will find that for $100,000,000 loaned 
to the farmers, compounded every 90 days, you will see where we 
farmers are going to come out at. 

Representative Tincher. What is the rate of interest ? 

Mr. ScROYER. Seven per cent; in the rest of the State it is 10. 

Senator Norris. You can not get it any other place at less than 10 ? 

Mr. ScROYER. No. Mr. Norris knows I live in the best part of the 
State. 

I want to say to you gentlemen that we must have an extended 
credit, and equal credit. Gentlemen, we do not ask for favors; we 
do not ask the Government of the United States to donate a cent to 
us, but we demand equal credit. You know what equal credit is. 
If one of my neighborslias a carload of cattle, young stuff, and is not 
able to finish them, and one of his neighbors could handle these cat- 
tle, he has the feed, but not the money, he goes to the bank for the 
money, and the banker says, ''No; you can't have it. You let your 
feed lie still; I am going to ask you to sell it next week at a reduced 
price and pay on your note. You can not finish these cattle and raise 
more meat products to feed the world.'' And there he is. But 
suppose he or his son wants a new automobile, he can go to town and 
trade in the old one for $500 and give a note for $2,000, and that same 
banker will cash the note. Gentlemen, we demand equality. Dur- 
ing times past we have borrowed money, and I did, at 8 per cent; 
I do not think I ever paid over 8 per cent. And yet we have known 
the railroads to borrow thousands and thousands of dollars at 4 per 
cent. And what we want is equal credit. We don't want anybody 
to say, "Why, the farmers' money is not as good as anybody's." 
And we want extended credit, so that we do not have to compound 
our notes everv 90 days. This is no guesswork. This is true, and I 
can find you the farmers that are doing it. 

Senator Gore. That is when they do not pay their interest ? 

Mr. ScROYER. When they renew their notes. Suppose you have a 
note for three or four years, and you go to renew it, the banker says, 
''90 days only," and he begins to compound it every 90 days. 

Senator Gore. I don't quite understand that. 

Mr. ScROYER. If a year ago I had bought a carload of cattle, young 
stuff, and sent them out and realized on that stuff, but still owed 
$1,500, and I went down and asked them to renew that for a year 
they would say, "No, sir; you can not have it but 90 days." 

Senator Gore. They charged you 8 per cent for the year? 

Mr. ScROYER. Yes, sir. 

Senator Gore. If you renewed it for the year it would be 8 per cent 
a year? 

Senator Norris. But they add the interest to the interest every 
90 days. 
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Mr. ScROYER. If you get any school boy to figure that up for you 
you will find it will eat you up in about seven years. 

We want immediate export. When I heard that banker make 
that remark on the train the other day, I went to Kansas City and 
I heard the managing director of the War Finance Board get up in 
Kansas City before a band of farmers and say ^'We want the War 
Finance Board reestablished." Gentlemen, I am not here to give 
you advice whether you should reestablish that board or not. That 
is not what I am here for. But we asked him some questions, some 
one in the crowd did, ^* Honored sir, when will we be helped by these 
plans that you have been talking about ?^' He said, ^' After awhile j 
we are going to finance the exporters, and then the exporters can be 
relieved, and then we will relieve you gentlemen." Honored gentle- 
men, they are relieving us right now. If they get our cattle at 
reduced prices, if they get our wheat and corn and hogs, what do 
we care then ? Of course, we want starving Asia and Europe to get 
our food as quickly as possible, but what will it help us after some- 
body has taken everything out of our hands? Somebody has the 
bulk of our goods. 

Senator Curtis. You want arrangements now ? 

Mr. ScROYER. We want immediate export. If you want, to make 

Provisions for a relief, we want the Federal land banks restored. We 
ad that and that gave some relief, and I will not say much about it, 
because you gentlemen will know that the farmers virtually through- 
out the United States want it — the restoration of the Federal land 
banks. 

Senator Norris. Of course, you understand that the constitu- 
tionality of the act creating those banks is now in the Supreme 
Court? 

Mr. ScROYER. Yes; I know that, but we want them. 

And the abolishing of dealings in futures. Some time ago, gentle- 
men, we had raised a certain amoimt of com. I have forgotten what 
it is. Some one asked me here, but I have foreotten. I do not carry 
those figures in my mind. I am as certain as that I stand here to-day 
that the papers reported that that com had been sold three times 
already in the United States, fictitiously raising and lowering the 
prices of our products by dealing in futures. The farmers, not only 
of Nebraska but of the whole United States, demand that this 
dealing in futures be taken away and that we be set free from the 
terrible octopus that is consuming us. We want the abolishment of 
future dealings. 

And we want a stabilizing of the markets. But before I say any- 
thing about that I want to say one word about the tariff on farm 
products. Gentlemen, we have learned. We used to be somewhat 
of a free-trade proposition, but we have seen our things increase 
and grow and oring profit to others by the tariff. Now, fellow 
Democrats, of which I am one — or was one, I mean — all over the 
United States had sanctioned the Republican policies of many; years* 
No, gentlemen, you are mistaken in that. They are sanctioning the 
coming Republican policy that is coming in the coming years. And 
we demand, along with other people, that we be taken care of. Here 
are the dangers that have arisen along that line. Manufacturers have 
put their products so high that we can not buy them. You gentle- 
men may Know about tms — although you may be farmers, you are 
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out of the field just now. The big interests are going to take these 
machines that we can not buy into South America on the cheaper 
land, or to Canada and other places-^I have a farm in Canada, and 
am shipping wheat to the United States now, so I am talking against 
my own interests — but we want that tariff that will protect us as 
well as other people. So I leave that up with you: you have studied 
the tariff' long before I coincided with you. 

We want a stabilizing of the markets. To illustrate, that prop- 
osition I told you about the hogs is a fair sample. Two years ago, 
perhaps, this fall, I stood on my station platform — before this crash 
came. One of my neighbors went to St. Joe and sold to a farmers' 
commission firm in that city, or sold through that firm. I stood on 
the platform when he came home, and I said, ^^How did you get 
along?'' He said, ^'Terrible; the hogs are not sold yet. The mar- 
ket dropped $1.25 between the time I left Humboldt and the time I 
reached the market." Think of that. We want a stabilizing of the 
markets. 

Now, we want — T am not going to say before this body much 
about the proposition — but we want for Secretary of Agriculture, 
and I do say that, we want a man of certain character; we want a 
man who can take hold of its problems. Gentlemen, I am not talking 
of your problems now, but somebody else's. But we do want a man 
who knows the farmer and is with the farmer, and consequently can 
be for the farmer. We want a '^dirt farmer." That is the reason 
millions of us turned over and voted for Mr. Harding this year. We 
want a man to direct in agricultural pursuits, because he knows the 
conditions; because he has followed the plow. The assertion has 
been made to me since I have been in the Capital that there are only 
two men — I do not know whether the man is in the room or not 
now — ^I have not caught his eye yet — -but there are only two men 
who are big enough for Secretary of Agriculture. Gentlemen, you 
do not know the progress that the farmer has made. You do not 
know the thoughts that they are thinking. 

. I want to say to you that there are a hundred men in the farm 
ranks big enough for Secretary of Agriculture — a thousand of them, 
when we come to that. And the farmers are going to demand this 
week — 60 cars of the Bolshevik organization, are going down through 
Nebraska preaching the doctrine. Don't you worry, they are going 
down there. One hundred and twenty of them, 60 cars, are preach- 
ing the doctrine. I heard one of those men say last week on the 
street of a little city — I could point you to the very spot — ^I said to 
him, '^It is a pity wheat is gomg down to $1.15 as I see it going." 
He said, ^^Let her rip, the lower it goes the more men we can get to 
pay $18 to us." Gentlemen, that danger stands in front of us now. 
And the reason they say that is that the farmers have never been 
treated fairly. The history of farmers in Nebraska, Mr. Norris and 
others, is that we have never placed ourselves properly before you. 
With 40,000 constituents, 80,000 now with the women, we have not 
asked for office. In Nebraska we have more laws than any other 
State in the Union has given to farmers, and did not think about 
putting ourselves into office. This new organization and plan 
demands that only farmers be placed in office. And, gentlemen, 
unless we shall curb that spirit that is joining with the labor ele- 
ment — I mean the lower part of the labor element — ^unless we do 
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get real fanners placed in chaige of the affairs of the farmers there 
is a danger there. 

I do not hold it above you as a threat, but I say it is a condition 
that you have got to understand ard make Mr. Harding understand. 
Therefore we are not only going to ask but demand that we have a 
Secretary of Agriculture who has held the plow, who knows the 
industry, and who ki^ows cooperative industry. That is one of the 
things we demand. I do not want to talk to you longer. I certainly 
tha^ik vou for the little bit of time vou have allowed me here to-day. 
If there are any question s that you want to krow about agriculture 
in Nebraska, I will not say that I will be able to a^^swer them but I 
will try to. If not, I thank you e^wceedingly for this privilege. 

Senator Norris. Would you be able to give us vour ideas as to 
how the stabilizing of the market should be brought about? 

Mr. ScROYER. The stabilizing of the markets, we will have to have 
an arbitrary committee. We have such things in the United States 
in some lines. We want an arbitrary committee, if nothing else will 
answer. I think the removing of future dealings will have much to 
do with it. But a Secretary of Agriculture who can investigate 
a.long this line and deal with the farmers will help us largely. 

Senator Kenyon. Did you mean what you said about fixing prices ? 

Mr. ScROYER. No: I am not a price fixer at all. 

Senator Ken vox. You said something about fixing the prices. 

Mr. ScROYER. No, sir: I do not believe in what was done or fixing 
the prices for a whole year. 
. Senator Kenyon. You do not believe in fixing prices ? 

Mr. ScROYER. No, sir; I do not. We have an organization that 
is putting that over in the State. The farmers' union has not stood 
for that, although they are calling our men away from us on that line 
by this Bolshevik argument that can be used in these times. 

Senator Gore. The price fixed during the war, was that satis- 
factory ? 

Mr. ScROYER. Oh yes, during the war. 

Representative Riddick. That was not satisfactory to the north- 
western farmers; I speak as one who knows how the northwestern 
farmers feel. 

Mr. ScROYER. It certainly did this: When the wheat was rising 
to $3.50 it cut us down, but we said that was patriotism. 

Representative Riddick. The prices of everything that wheat 
entered into were fixed. Everything else was allowed to go as it 
would. 

Mr. ScROYER. Yes. Gentlemen, I carried a hat into this room. 
I do not know where it is now, but to show you something about the 
unstabilized condition, that hat cost me 4 bushels of com during the 
highest prices. The other day I went into a store and wanted to 
replace it, and I tell you, gentlemen, I had to have that old hat 
cleaned and have a new band put on and wear it. I could not re])lace 
it. That hat, which cost me 4 bushels of corn, when I went to re- 
place it the other day would have cost me 21^ bushels of coni. This 
suit of clothes which I have on was listed up to $37.50 during the war. 
It is just such a suit as we farmers wear. The other day it still had 
that $37.50 on it. I could have paid for it with 18 bushels of corn 
at one time, and the other day when I went in to price it, it would 
have cost me 62 J bushels of com. It is the reduced prices now. 
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I see the same reductions marked on these windows here that I got on 
this suit of clothes. 

Eepresentative Heflin. May I ask how about the cost of produc- 
tion of corn and wheat this year compared to other years? 

Mr. ScROYER. It is just as heavy. 

Eepresentative Heflin. What does it cost to produce a bushel of 
corn or wheat ? 

Mr. ScROYER. I heard that so many times that the information is 
not reliable. I could not tell you the exact figures. Our State has 
that, but I do not keep it in mind. 

Senator Norris. Mr. Scroyer, I wanted to ask you if there were 
any instances that came undei^ your observation where a tenant 
farmer has produced a good, big crop of corn and given it up and left 
it, thinking it would cost more than he could get out of it to pay his 
rent and to harvest it ? 

Mr. Scroyer. I did not see it, but I have heard of it. In my own 
neighborhood, where the one-half rule prevails — ^gentlemen, do not 
take these figures but they can be vevified. The young man who 
returned from the war and bought his seed corn and went out and 

Eroduced a crop of corn, that corn, after he gives his landlord one- 
alf of it — this is common in my neighborhood, on this $300 and $400 
land — he has 20 cents left. lie has to go and gather his own land- 
lord's corn, and it costs 10 cents a bushel to gather and to shell it, 
and then he has 10 cents left. 

Senator Norris. What does it cost, assuming he is 10 miles away 
from market, to deliver it ? 

Mr, Scroyer. I think some years ago we hired a truck, and it cost 
6 cents then to truck it — a bushel. 

Senator Norris. How far ? 

Mr. Scroyer. Six and one-half miles. 

Senator Norris. If he was 10 miles away, it would cost more than 
he would be able to get out of it ? 

Mr. Scroyer. Yes; at the present time. 

Representative Riddick. You say you shipped your Canadian 
wheat from your Canadian farm to the United States ? 

Mr. Scroyer. It is shipped down here. 

Representative Riddick. What advantage does that give you ? 

Mr. Scroyer. I don't know; but the same as any other farmer. 

Senator Wadsworth. You can charge him the exchange ? 

Mr. Scroyer. Yes; but I do not get that; somebody else gets it. 

Senator Gore. You say you want immediate exports ; what are the 
difficulties about exporting farm products now ? 

Mr. Scroyer. Now, you mean, Senator ? 

Senator Gore. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scroyer. Well, I am not familiar with that. 

Senator Curtis. It is claimed by those who have written to me 
that it is the trouble about getting the money to handle the crop, arid 
then the foreigner getting the money to pay for it. 

Mr. Scroyer. Yes; but the question is this, Senators: Will they 
have the money next spring after they have got our corn ? If they do 
not have it then we will be satisfied with these people, but we are not 
satisfied now, and the next time we have an election we Republicans 
can turn Democrats the same as we did Republicans this time. 

Senator Norris. You will get tired flopping. 
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Mr. ScROYER. We have to have some diversion. 

Senator Curtis. May we find out what has become of these organi- 
zations that were authorized by law last session. 

Senator Norris. You refer to the Federal reserve act? 

Senator Curtis. No; but the amendment to the national bank act 
which authorized the doing of business by these corporations with 
foreign Governments. 

Senator Harrison. They are organizing some of those corpora- 
tions. 

Senator Norris. I think we had better call the Secretary of the 
Treasury and the governor of the Federal Reserve Board to make a 
statement to us. 

I thank you for permitting this interruption, and we will now hear 
Mr. Meyer further. 

STATEMENT OF MB. EUGENE ME7EB— Besnmed. 

Mr. Meyer. The figure Mr. Scroyer presented is one which is 
typical of what we encountered when Senator Calder, Senator Kenyon 
for a part of the way, and I and some other assistants recently ma&e a 
trip around the country. The conditions in Cleveland and Chicago, 
the first places we visited, where coal and steel and iron and coke are 
the principal products, were not so bad — the conditions there are not 
so aistressing. There is some unemployment in Chicago, and it is 
growing, but even in the last two weeks the bottom has dropped out 
of the iron market. And I think there will be no exception there to 
the blight that has been sweeping the country the past few months. 
I have talked to many people in the last few months, and they have 
generally agreed that conditions were going to be bad — but — and then 
they figure ou£ that the special business they are interested in would 
be exempt from trouble. And in every instance these special features 
to be exempted have fallen to the general tendency of prices and the 
congestion of markets. The characteristic feature of the situation 
mignt be described as a congestion in the circulation of business, and 
it is spreading in all directions. 

Senator Calder, the chairman of the committee, asked me to give a 
little impression of the trip, and I will do so. 

Senator Kenyon. Just the agricultural features of it. 

Mr. Meyer. The grain and the corn and pork products were dupli- 
cated in the cattle situation, which we visited Lq Colorado. Senator 
Thomas is familiar with that. We have heard from other sections of 
the Northwest, where cattle and grain is the principal business, that 
we did not have a chance to visit. Senator Kellogg knows it is the 
same in his territory. 

Coming back we stopped in Kansas City, which is the center in 
the Mississippi Valley of the grain and cattle business, where the 
banking strain has been especially acute during the last few months 
and where the Federal reserve bank discounts reached their highest 
points compared with the resources of the district. They have been 
getting in some money and decreasing the inflation, and they find 
the way to decrease inflation is to move goods. A man goes to his 
local bank and pays off his loan, and the bank can pay off the mem- 
ber bank and the member bank repays its loan from the Federal 
reserve bank. Hitting business over the head with a club will not 
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decrease inflation, no matter how much it may be advocated. It 
may cause senselessness, but -will not cause the kmd of sound liquida- 
tion which is needed now. 

We went from Kansas City to St. Louis, and a number of leading^ 
men from Mempliis appeared to present southern conditions. Senator 
Spencer sat with Senator Cahler, and we heard from the men from 
the South concerning cotton and cottonseed oil and cottonseed cake. 
On account of its being a one-crop territory, if one were to discrim- 
inate between extremes of hopelessness perhaps the South has suf- 
fered more acutely than any other part oi the country. I think it is 
not unnatural, because the South nas depended upon exports more 
than any other activity, with the exception of the copper industry. 
About nve-eighths of the cotton and the copper in America in the 
past has always gone for export. 

Now, the Secretary of the Treasury, with whom I am obliged to 
differ, although it is unpleasant to differ with a man who has been 
your superior officer, is giving the total dollar values of exports as 
his reason for saying that there is no need for more exports, and per- 
haps he even intimates . that there is no opportunity for additional 
exports. The cotton exports to (iermany are 25 per cent of what 
they were before the war. Wliatever the figures in dollars may be, 
the amounts are what interest the producer. The farmer does not 
produce dollar exports; he produces bales of cotton, and bushels of 
wheat, and products measured in pounds and tons. You may be 
misled by the dollar value of exports, and you may be misled on the 
total figures. The statisitcians say that the volume is 25 per cent 
in excess of what it used to be before the war. But I have made a 
little compilation of the cotton situation, simply as an index. The 
exports from September 4 to November 27, 1920, were 1,481,450 
bales — about the same as last year up to date. These 1,481,450 bales 
compare with the last prewar year, 1913, for the same period, whea 
the amount was 3,837,139 bales, and the year before that it was 
3,808,429 bales, and the year before that it was 3,710,514 bales, and 
the vear before that, 1910, 10 years ago now, it was 2,915,511. These 
are bales of cotton, which is what they produce in the South. And 
if we were to go into the cottonseed meal and the cottonseed cake, 
the exports this year are very much less in comparison. 

Now, the condition, I think, is so well understood, Mr. Chairman, 
that with your permission and the permission of the other gentlemen 
here I will not go further into them. What can be done is the 
interesting thing. 

Senator France. You have not the figures on grain? 

Mr. Meyer. I have not, but I will compile them for you. 

Senator France. It would be important to have them in the 
record. 

Mr. Meyer. I suggested to the chairman that in connection with 
these hearings it womd be interesting to have the Chief of the Bureau 
of Domestic Trade and his chief statistician on the subject of foreign 
trade to answer any questions that the gentlemen here are interested 
in. I have no organization of statisticians and engineers and type- 
writers at my disposal, or I would be glad to furnish it. 

But it was exactly such a condition as now exists in mind that the 
board of directors of the War Finance Corporation after the armi^ 
stice made a recommendation to the Secretary of the Treasury — 
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Senator Glass at that time — that it would be weU, in view of a possi- 
ble breakdown, to give authority to assist the financing of exports. 
And the Ways and Means Committee of the House, and the Senate 
Finance Committee, to whom the matter was presented on a recom- 
mendation made by Secretarv Glass, passed favorably upon the 
recommendation, as you all know. The amendment was passed 
by the Congress at the end of the session as a part of the Victory 
loan act of March 3, 1919, four months after the armistice. It is 
necessary to note the date, because m this universal desire to abolish 
the war activities it is well to know that this is not a war power. 
It was passed in view of the reconstruction necessities and has nothing 
^whatever to do with the power under which the corporation had 
functioned during the war. 

All the activities connected with the war were terminated on the 
day of the armistice so far as the loans that were used in the prose- 
cution of the war were concerned. Not one loan was made after 
that except to the railroads after the appropriation failed, and we 
made those on the ground that demobilization was a necessary part 
of the military operations. They were even threatening that the 
railroads would cease to operate if no funds were provided, and a way 
was provided which seemed to meet the approval of everybody. 
Those loans were all repaid when the Congress passed the appro- 
priation. We had $1,000,000,000 given to us with unusual breadth 
of power. The matter was no doubt discussed by the committees 
in Congress that the powers were very broad. And we said they 
were because we did not know how or where or when we might be 
called upon to use them. I also said that the board has always 
acted judiciously and conservatively in connection with the powers 
conferred upon it, and we proposed to administer that power and 
use those recourses with that same degree of high sense of responsi- 
bility. As a matter of fact, as soon as the biU was passed a number 
of people thought there was some easy money to be had from the 
Government, and we were besieged by irresponsible applicants who 
could not have done much if they wanted to, and who had no ade- 
quate security to give, as required under the act. The large bankers 
at that time saw no need for it; the large exporters were proceeding, 
and exchange was still pegged by Government action, and it was only 
after exchange was unpegged that they began to see that this 

Sower might come in as a necessity. As a matter of fact, after 
[arch 3, after the passing of this act, the Treasury loaned to the 
foreign Governments $1,400,000,000, so that the purchases that 
went on by the foreigners were financed to a great extent by direct 
Treasury aid from our Government to those Governments in pur- 
chases of goods for military purposes, but which to a great extent 
they were able to use in their industries after the armistice had been 
declared. There were still some securities being sold from the 
other side by investors. 

After the war there was a great deal of money remitted by people 
in this country to their friends and families over there, and that helped 
our exports. Many people thought that exchange would go up in a 
little while, and there is a large amount of American money locked up 
in speculation in excharge. We brought to this country large 
amounts of securities of tne foreign countries and towrs. Switzer- 
land and Holland and Italy and the cities of Berne, Copenhagen, an 
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Stockholm, and others. In that way a very large flow of onr goods 
has been financed. There isn't any use to deny that our exports are 
large in dollars, but our exports are very unbalanced, and it was 
exactly that sort of thirg that I ui^ed upon the Secretary that he 
might do, when business was prosperous aid there was no unemploy- 
ment. I pointed out that in financing exports some commodities 
undesirable in America would move to Europe. There were special 
points where, for instance, the low grade cotton was stored, as in 
Memphis, to the extent of 240,000 bales. Poland and Czechoslovakia 
and Germany were the only countries that have bought that cotton . 
That did not appeal to him at the time. 

We took upon ourselves the full power of discrimination in all loans ; 
for instance, we found that the tobacco market was good last year, 
jand we refused to finance tobacco. That was tobacco generally. A 
little later Senator Beckham and Mr. Byrnes came up and told us 
:about the black patch tobacco area in Kentucky, where they grew 
perhaps 80 per cent of their crops for foreign country markets. There 
-was no other market for that tobacco, and 80,000 farmers were in- 
volved,, and we got the Secretary to consider that situation. I merely 
imention that because this organization could go on and help each 
^ase in its markets and do an immense amount of good for it. 

At first, toward the end of the year 1919, a few large corporations 
began t© sit up and take notice that they were unable to sell their 
products.. Because of the exchange situation they could not sell for 
(Cash, an,d a number of corporations who could give good security 
(Came to us and we financed some farm machinery and some electrical 
machin^y and some locomotives. I think that was all. 

The problem of how to finance the export of agricultural products 
was more difficult, because we had to get responsible agencies, and the 
farmer in Kansas has not the organization which enables him by good 
business representation and good legal representation to get from the 
foreign countries the securities needed to make a good loan. 

Senator Norris. I would like to ask you there whether it would 
be a practical proposition where farmers are organized like the 
Farmers' Union, represented by the man who preceded you, that an 
organization like that, representing 40,000 persors, could get assist- 
.ance ? 

Mr. Meyer. I believe there would be a way to finance the export 
of farm products. I was just coming to that. Senator, 

Senator Norris. Excuse me. Proceed. 

Mr. Meyer. Both the cotton situation and the wheat situation 
were presented to us. We worked out a way to finance exports of 
/cotton and wheat and condensed milk. Those are the three com- 
jnodities. I want to give you a detailed concrete illustration. 

Senator Gore. That is what I want to know about. 

Mr. Meyer. I want to tell you all I know about it. We financed 
$11,500,000 of wheat to Belgium. The Belgian Government gave its 
treasury certificates for that wheat to the exporters; the exporter 
would not be able to come to us and borrow all that money; no one 
■concern would borrow $11,000,000 to loan to Belgium, even if he was 
.a large exporter. But what the exporter did was to arrange with a 

f'oup of bankers, and this group of bankers took the obligation of the 
elgiai treasury and brought it to the War Finance Corporation and 
gave it their owa rot'^s, a ^ u^' qualified obligation, with the security 
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of the Belgian Government as additional security. Gentlemen, there 
will not be a dollar lost on that loan. 

Senator France. Thev were American banks ? 

Mr. Meyer. Oh, absolutely. We loaned only to Americans. The 
bill was drawn in that way, tnat we loan only to American exporters, 
or bankers, only for American products. 

Representative Riddick. When was that loan made ? 

Mr. Meyer. The wheat was shipped every few months; I think 
the loan was made along in the spring, along in April. 

Senator Swanson. What was the length of time? 

Mr. Meyer. It was payable at different dates, the Belgian treasury 
certificates; I think they began to mature in nine months. 

Senator Swanson. What did the $11,000,000 average? 

Mr. Meyer. I think it might have averaged 12 or 15 months. 

Senator Gore. What year was that ? 

Mr. Meyer. This year. 

Senator Norris. What interest did the obligation draw? 

Mr. Meyer. Now, Senator, I do not want to answer that without 
absolute knowledge and I will answer that in the record by going to 
the office and asking about it. It was 6 per cent at one time, and 
we subsequently raised the rate to 7 per cent, or even 7i per cent 
when money became tighter. 

Senator Harrison. That is a case where the Belgian Government 
took the paper, or indorsed the paper ? 

Mr. Meyer. The security was a Belgian treasury certificate. The 
exporters came to the corporation and borrowed the money on that 
security. 

Senator Harrison. What I want to know is how it can be done 
with Germany. ' 

Mr. Meyer. I don't think it can be done on an entirely satisfactory 
scale until we have a peace resolution. That is a matter of inter- 
national law. A finance corporation came to us in March, to export 
some goods to Germany. We expressed ourselves, as directors of the 
War Finance Corporation, as willing to do the business, provided it 
was in accordance with the policy oi the United States Government, 
Our loans would not have been to Germany; they would have been 
loans to American bankers or American exporters who had seen fit 
to arrange for the credit, for their business. 

Senator Swanson. They were good men and absolutely responsible ? 

Mr. Meyer. Absolutely. One would not want to inake better 
loans than were proposed to us. We left the responsibility for the 
matter to be decided as a matter of policy by the Treasury Depart- 
ment, as we naturally had to, under the international situation, and 
we never received a decision on the point, because before we received 
a decision we were requested to suspend all operations, and naturally 
that died with it. 

Senator Capper. What date was that? 

Mr. Meyer. About the middle of March was when we presented 
the matter. 

Senator Norris. That is our Treasury Department asked you to 
suspend all operations ? 

23497—20 2 
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Mr. Meyer. On May 10; that is, the Secretary of the Treasury 
requested the War Finance (\)rporation to suspend. 

Senator Norris. Since tliat time you have (fone nothing? 

Mr. Meyer. No new loans were made in connection with the 
exports, with the exception of those which were a matter of obliga- 
tion at that time. 

Senator Norris. Did that suggestion come from the corporation? 

Mr. Meyer. No, sir; 1 opposed the request and gave reasons vehy 
I thought we should not suspend, and why, for instance, we shoulcl 
move low-grade cotton and copper where the mines were mining and 
storing up 50 per cent of their products. I am interested m that 
situation — in the copper situation — and wish to make that clear, as 
I always do when I discuss the copper industr\\ I am proud of hav- 
ing hail something to do with the industry; in building it up. What 
I did was to tell the Secretary I thought there should be something 
done to ship the copper to the countries that needed it. I told him 
I would not vote on it or act on it, but even if I had an interest in 
the industry, that should not be any reason for not discussing it. I 
want to mention that, because I always mention it when I speak of 
copper, because I used to act as a banker in the development of the 
copper properties that furnished a necessan- material that helped to 
win the war. 

Senator Harrison. Did tlie Secretan^ give any reason for his 
request to suspend business, or for not answering on the policy tow^ard 
business with Germany '( 

Mr. Meyer. No; only at that time it seemed there was a little 
disturbance in (^ologne. But the disturbance blew over in a few^ 
days. The matter was not pressed. The idea was — in fact, I do not 
mind saying that the Secretarr, I think, would not disagree — that he 
does not conceive it to be proper for the Ignited States Government 
to make advances to bankei*s to export to Germany while we are 
still at w^ar. 

Senator Gore. Let me ask you there: lender all the conditions, if 
it were not for the Secretaries objection, and you had the authority 
now that you had then, could you finance such a proposition to 
Germany ? 

Mr. Meyer. Absolutely, if there were no objection from the State 
Department; if it is not agahist the law of the Ignited States Gov- 
ernment. 

Senator Norris. You would not need any law for that, would you ? 

Mr. Meyer. If it is legal for American business men to do business 
with Germany — and it seems to be, because they are doin^it — if that 
is legal, why shouldn't it be proper for the War Finance Corporation 
to loan to Germany as well as to France or to any other coimtry ? 
I can not see any reason* 

Senator Norris. The only reason you are not doing it is because 
of the action of the Secretarv ? 

Mr. Meyer. I want it understood that I am entirely disconnected 
with the corporation. I resigned; there seemed to be nothing else 
for me to do. 

Senator Capper, When did you resign ? 

Mr. Meyer. As of Jime 1, 1920. 

Senator Ken yon. Would not the '' Trading with the enemy act'' 
prevent that ? 
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Mr. Meyer. If trading with the enemy is wrong, it should be 
stopped. It can be done by license, Senator Kellogg says; and then 
I say, if this finance for exports is available, it should be available for 
anyone that gets a license. 

Representative Tincher. At the time you were asked to suspend, 
what funds did the board have available ? 

Mr. Meyer. A paid-in capital stock of $500,000,000, which was 
invested in Government bonds and Treasurv certificates when it was 
not being 'otherwise needed in loans. We had engaged in loans at 
that time, I think, perhaps $120,000,000 to $140,000,000. I can not 
remember the figure on that date. 

Eepresentative Tincher. Leaving $350,000,000 available. 

Mr. Meyer. We had on April 1, 1919, made an issue of two him- 
dred millions of our own bonds; sold them to investors; sold them 
easily, and when we wanted to pay them back we had difiiculty in 

fetting them back. I would like to divert just at this point a minute, 
ecause the Secretary points out that the War Finance Corporation 
selling bonds would be a very disastrous thing, because it would 
compete with Treasurv certificates. It is a peculiar fact, but we 
could not get our bonds back at the time when people would not be 
anxious to, buy Treasury securities, and long after they were paid off 
and interest stopped running there were a few million held. But 
the War Finance Corporation can sell two hundred and fifty to five 
himdred million of 6 per cent notes slightly under par if they allow 
a selling commission to bankers and brokers, as they should. 

Senator Gore. Just what date did the War Finance Corporation 
cease to function ? 

Mr. Meyer. It stopped making new advances to foreign ' trade 
May 10; some business was in process by commitment from the cor- 
poration, and that was carried out, but no new business was enter- 
tained. 

Senator Gore. Could the corporation function now without a new 
law or resolution ? 

Mr. Meyer. If the Secretarv of the Treasurv wanted to, it could 
in 10 seconds. 

Senator Gore. Is that so? 

Mr. Meyer. Absolutely. I can give you a copy of the act here 
and can read you the words. It says one year after the proclamation 
of peace by the President. Section 21 provided that — 

notwithstanding the limitation of section 1 the advances provided by this section 
may be made until the expiration of one year after the termination of the war between 
the United States and the German Government as fixed by proclamation of the 
President. 

That is the time limit. As long as you are bringing up that point, 
I would like to say that on May 10, in connection with the vSecretary^s 
announcement, he intimated that this May 10 period was way be- 
yond the intention of Congress. Let me analyze that. This act 
was passed March 3, 1919. The President was here, as you re- 
member. He was about to return to Paris. It was quite clear that 
he could not return for some weeks, and that after his return if the 
treaty went through with all possible dispatch that could possibly 
have been, expected some time must elapse, bringing it along pretty 
well into the autumn, so that the year from the proclamation of 
peace by the President under the most optimistic expectations would 
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not have been May 10, 1920. It might have been before this date, 
but of course, gentlemen, when Congress passed an act because it saw 
certain conditions interferring with our economic relations with 
Europe, and with the Central rowers, as well as the rest of Europe, 
when it provided a special board with special resources of unusual 
character to assist the situation which might be distressing to our 
people, and made the time one year after the proclamation of peace, 
they did not have the date in mind ; it was a condition that they had 
in mind, the restoration of our economic relations. 

Now, that date for making peace has been deferred far beyond the 
time contemplated by CDngress. Probably, but with the deferring 
of the date has gone the deferring of the conditions, and the condi- 
tions were Vhat Congress must have had in mind, as I should judge. 

Of course the Secretary of the Treasury has interpreted the act 
to an unusual degree. I wrote this law, and when I say this, I say 
it, gentlemen, please understand, with no spirit of egotism, but that 
law was written by my direction. I named every word in it, and I 
did it to finance the American business, to give credit to foreign buyers, 
taking the Government out of airect loans to foreign Governments. 

So that it was a bridge to get over the interval between the direct 
loans of this Government to foreign Governments to the time when 
American business men and bankers would undertake the burden 
of our international economic relations, to a time that was supposed 
to be a date after peace was made. 

Senator Gore. While we were waiting for the parachute to come 
down? 

Mr. Meyer. Exactly. The Secretary interprets the intent of 
Congress. The intent of Congress is only expressed in the words of 
the law and the testimony of those who testified before the committee, 
and any discussion in the Congress. The Secretary, after saying 
what he said about the matter, stated that Mr. Meyer would explain. 
I think Mr. Rathbone said a few words, and possibly Mr. Leffingwell, 
but I was the only witness that went into the detail of that author- 
ization which the Senate and the House of Representatives passed 
with an appreciation of the conditions that might confront us. 

Senator Harrison. Did you appear before the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee of the Senate with Secretary McAdoo ? 

Mr. Meyer. Secretary McAdoo had nothing to do with this, be- 
cause he was then no longer Secretary. He appeared regarding the 
original act; I did not appear. I had nothing to do with the writ- 
ing of the original act, but only with the writing of the amendment 
to finance foreign trade. There was no reference to this in the orig- 
inal act. 

Mr. RiDDiCK. Do you suggest any amendment to this in the inter- 
est of agricultural interests ? 

Mr. Meyer. I would like to speak about the statement of the gen- 
tleman who referred so what I said at Kansas City. I do not believe 
he understood me at Kansas City. I did not mislead anybody to 
think that the War Finance Corporation would try to cure the world 
or undo the destruction of war, but it can most effectively help con- 
ditions throughout the country, including agricultural conditions. 
The expression of a favorable attitude on the part of the Government 
would in itself be a tremendous factor in restoring the confidence of 
the people, which is badly shaken. 
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Mr. TiNCHER. The announcement of the intention to pmchase 
wheat did more for the wheat market than the mere purchase of 
$11,000,000 worth of wheat. 

Mr. Meyer. I do not think at that time it was a vital factor, 
because the market was fair at the time. I do not remember what 
the price of wheat was. We never went into the details of the prices 
and did not start in to regulate the business of the country through 
this agency. I do not understand that the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury has any authority under the law to constitute himself a regulator 
of prices downward or upward, although I observe he has a great 
deal to say on the subject. 'I say this with all due respect to his 
position. We are all in favor of deflation in an orderly way, but 
prices may be just as much too low as they are at other times too 

Senator Norris. I think it would be a practical thing, if this War 
Finance Board were operating now, to look into the conditions in 
Germany. 

Mr. Meyer. To see what business would result ? 

Senator Norris. Are the conditions there now so that a loan could 
be financed that would enable them to purchase from us? Would 
you have any funds to use ? 

Mr. Meyer. There is $370,000,000 on deposit in the Treasury for 
the War Finance Corporation. I would not like to see that money 
used. The Secretary has used it already for general purposes. He 
canceled the War Finance Corporation's holdings of Treasury cer- 
tificates. He used them to red\ice the debt — which is not much of 
a way to reduce the debt. Provided the corporation was restored, 
I see no reason not to believe that with its power and an expression 
of attitude by the Treasury Department that it is entirely receptive 
to applications to finance exports for Germany or Austria or Czecho- 
slovatia; I see no reason not to believe that a great deal of perfectly 
safe, sound business will not be presented to the corporation that 
can not now be financed. 

Senator Norris. The only thing needed to put that in operation 
would be the action of the Secretary of the Treasury himself, would it 
not? 

Mr. Meyer. Absolutely. 

Mr. Lazaro. From what I can understand, then, your remedy is 
that the Secretary shall take action immediately, and that is the only 
remedy that will afford the producers relief for their products sold at 
these low prices ? 

Mr. Meyer. I will agree to discuss this proposition of the War 
Finance Corporation, or the whole situation, but I had confined 
myself to the War Finance Corporation up to the present. 

Senator Norris. I do not like to have the witness diverted. He 
has not claimed that was the only remedy. 

Mr. Lazaro. I was asking whether he considered that the only 
remedy. 

Mr. Meyer. I say it would be one remedy. 

Mr. Lazaro. Can you think of any other remedy? 

Mr. Meyer. I prefer to answer that question later, if I may. The 
business we were considering at the time we suspended operation 
amomited to $100,000,000. Naturally, we wanted to issue the cor- 
poration's bonds to raise the money, but there was no occasion to 
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do it on account of suspension. For instance, a loan of $8,000,000 
was made to a group of^ banks in various parts of the United States 
for the purpose of financing cotton exports and the banks in turn 
had the security of a syndicate of all the important spinners of Czecho- 
slovakia, guaranteed by the seven largest banks in Czechoslovakia, 
and the whole indebteclness, in turn, was guaranteed by the Govern- 
ment of Czechoslovakia. 

Under more or less similar arrangements the War Finance Cor- 
poration financed the export of $12,000,000 of wheat to Belgium and 
$5,000,000 of condensed milk to various countries in Europe'. At the 
time that it was rec[uested by the Secretary to suspend financing 
exports it had applications involving the export of $17,500,000 of 
copper, $2,200,000 fabricated steel to Italy, $5,000,000 '^ Black 
Patch '^ tobacco from Tennessee and Kentucky, $4,000,000 cotton to 
Czechoslovakia for a large southern exporter, $25,000,000 cotton to 
Czechoslovakia for a group of southern bankers, $3,000,000 for cotton 
to Italy by a group of bankers, $9,000,000 by a group of bankers for 
export of cotton to Italy, $24,000,000 for the export of cotton by a 
svndicate of banks headed by one of the largest national banks in 
tne United States, $2,400,000 by a group of bankers for coal to Italy, 
$4,000,000 by a group of bankers lor cotton to Italy, $4,000,000 for 
ships to be bougbt or constructed in this country for Italy; in all, 
$100,000,000 in applications promising practical results with adequate 
security, according to the opinion of the directors of the War Finance 
Corporation. 

Tnese are not repetitions ; they are separate applications, although 
they sound in some cases the same. In addition to these definite 
propositions, various other negotiations were under way for further 
extensive loans which no doubt would have materiahzed in large 
financing of exports of various kinds of American products. 

Senator France. Were there any applications for credits for trade 
with Russia ? 

Mr. Meyer. No; I do not believe there was a concrete proposition; 
there had been discussion about it, but nobody ever came with a 
definite proposition. 

Senator France. The Russians had cash? 

Mr. Meyer. They had cash that was taken at Omsk, the title of 
which was somewhat in doubt. 

The Secretary was able to enforce his views. We could not issue 
any bonds without his approval, because xmder the law he has the 
duty to approve the terms and prices as to the issuance of bonds. 
Of course, it is impractical to operate that board without it being 
harmonious. I do not beheve we ever had a dissenting vote on any 
proposition, because whenever anybody dissented it was discussed 
and^the views were reconciled, so practically every action was unani- 
mous. 

Senator Kenyon. How would you get along if the board was 
revived? 

Mr. Meyer. That is a question which this committe has to con- 
sider. I think you ought to have a frank talk with the Secretary 
about it and tell him how you feel, and ask him whether or not his 
feehngs are so strong that if Congress acted in a way to renew the 
functions of this corporation to make it mandatory, or merely make 
it clear what was intended and desired, whether or not he would be 
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able to cooperate and in all good faith carry out the intention of 
Congress. I believe the Secretary of the Treasury is a loyal officer of 
the Grovernment, and I can not imagine he would give you any 
answer except that he would cooperate. He might not feel like 
being responsible, and teU you that; I do not know. He is strongly 
opposed to it. 

Mr. TiNCHER. When they stopped, were the employees let out ? 

Mr. Meyer. Not all; there are $130,000,000 assets that have to be 
cared for. 

Senator France. For. the sake of the record, and it is important 
even in the days of war to keep some semblance of the truth in our 
public records, it should be said that the $20,000,000 of gold which 
were oflFered to the merchants of this country for goods which were 
to be shipped to Russia, was gold in the hands of representatives of 
the great cooperative societies of Russia, made up of the Russian 
peasants. That gold had been earned by those Ilussian peasants 
^th the sweat of their brow from the soil of Russia and had not been 
taken by the Bolsheviki or anybody else at Omsk or any other place. 
It was money earned bj the Russian farmers, just as our farmers 
earn it, and it was paid into the treasurers of their cooperative socie- 
ties. As soon as it was refused in this country it was immediately 
transmitted to London and London filled their orders. 

Mr. Meyer. I did not have^any reference to that particular gold. 
The gold that I heard of was some that was shipped over and back 
again. That is the only gold that I ever heard of. 

Senator France. I believe my information is correct. 

Mr. Meyer. As to that gold I have no doubt; but there was some 
gold shipped over and shipped back again; but we had no concrete 
proposition before us at any time. 

Senator Kjjnyon. What rate of interest did you say these bonds 
would have to bear to sell at par? 

Mr. Meyer. The War Finance Corporation bonds ? 

Senator Kjenyon. Suppose this is revived and they issue these 
bonds ? 

Mr. Meyer. I think that under present conditions the bonds 
would have to be at 6 per cent, and perhaps some discount in the 
selling price. It would depend upon tne length of the bonds. Two 
months ago I investigated the subject and the bankers thought a 
two-year 6 per cent bond might be sold at 99}. Some thought a 
quarter per cent ought to be allowed to carry the expenses of sale 
and distribution. 

The cotton applications before us were larger than any other, 
but that is very natural because cotton is the principal item of export 
in this country, and in presenting the matter to the Senate committee 
I called attention to tne importance of the cotton situation to tlu) 
whole country as a national proposition and not purely a local 
southern proposition. I stated, after giving an analysis of 83 per cent 
of all our exports before the war: 

I believe that cotton is normally the largest single item of our exports in dollar value, 
but the benefit arising from the stimulation of the cotton export business is reflected 
in general business. Taldng cotton as a foremost example, we will all recall that when 
cotton ceased to be exported the price fell, all of the industries which had been sellers 
in the South found their business cut off; there was no sale for automobiles in the 
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winter of 1914 in the southern territory. Pianos, shoes, furniture, all products of the 
North, ceased to be marketable in the South because cotton could not be sold and 
because prices declined. 

There was no shipping of machinery from the North to the South 
in the winter of 1914, as the result of the cotton situation following the 
declaration of war. 

I repeat this because of the importance that cotton is to the national 
economic situation, and it can not be overestimated. Industries that 
do not know they depend on cotton are intimately related to it. 

Senator France. I was not combating anything you said in your 
general statement. As bearing out what Mr. Meyer has said, it might 
be interesting at this point to include these figures in the record of 
the portion roland needs to-day, 300,000 tons of flour; 350,000 bales 
of cotton; $15,000,000 worth of fertilizer and agricultural implements, 
and other items. Those are desperate and the immediate needs. 

Senator Norris. Those exact figures were given to me, in corrobo- 
ration of what you say, by the representative of the Polish Govern- 
ment, and he said that they will need those articles of food commenc- 
ing about the middle of January and that they can not live any 
longer unless they get something like that. 

I wanted to asK you another question. I have been wondering if 
any of these organizations of producers of cotton, corn, or wheat, 
or live stock were willing to assume the risk of a sale of their product 
to purchasers in foreign countries, whether this board, through its 
knowledge of conditions, etc., would be able to lend them their mate- 
rial assistance, even though they did not become bound financially ? 

Mr. Meyer. Of course, you must simplify the machinery, because 
you can not lend to the larmer individually. Those organizations 
are not incorporated, and I should think that the cooperation of the 
banks, of the banking units in the country interested, in the South 
in cotton, and in the grain district the local banks that are now in 
touch with central banks and the Federal Reserve System could 
undertake a great deal of that business. For instance, in New Or- 
leans they formed a cotton export corporation which has been created 
under the Edge law. At the time the Edge law was passed g'eat 
hopes were held out for export financing m that direction. They 
formed and expected to cooperate with the War Finance Corpora- 
tion. The War Finance Corporation was suspended and they Jiave 
done nothing. Mr. Hecht, president of the National Bank in New 
Orleans, said that with a $6,000,000 cotton corporation, even with 
$6,000,000 paid in, they would be able to do relatively little in a big 
•situation, such as the cotton situation, without the cooperation of 
the War Finance Corporation. With the cooperation of the War 
Finance Corporation, not only the banks of the big centers, but the 
banks of the entire country and of the smaller places would cooperate 
and it would involve verj little expense. 

In Chicago they are gomg about preparing for a $100,000,000 bank. 
Mr. McHugh recommended the formation of that bank, and I hope 
a number of banks will result from the formation of that one. Mr. 
McHugh says it is most desirable that the War Finance Corporation 
should function, because he realizes that he will be able to make their 
corporation very much more useful in this agricultural situation. 
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Senator Kenyon. Is anybody opposed to reviving the War 
Finance Board except the Secretary of the Treasury ? 

Mr. Meyer. Yes. I know two men in the United States, one a 
banker in New York, and the other in St. Louis. The New York 
banker says that the Government should stay out of the banking 
business, although his closest associate, who has studied the problem 
a great deal, disagrees with him. The man in St. Louis says the 
reason it should not be revived is because no one should embarrass; 
the administration. 

Senator Kenyon. Was that before election ? 
Mr. Meyer. Yes; it was. 

Mr. RiDDiCK. I understand that if the War Finance Corporation 
should be revived the Secretary of the Treasury would have discre- 
tion as to approval. 

Mr. Meyer. It seems to me he should have that discretion. 
Mr. RiDDicK. Would not some of the big corporations get the 
money instead of the agricultural interests, in the event the War 
Finance Corporation should be revived? 

Mr. Meyer. I do not believe there is any danger of that. Some 
manufacturing corporations came first and therefore they appear 
to be a little larger proportionately than you might expect, because 
our real production in the mass is agriculture. But it was because 
the machinery for the agricultural interests was slower in coming into 
motion, and out of the "^h 100,000,000 that we had definitely proposed! 
on May 10, 1920, I think $75,000,000 was for agricultural proaucts.. 
Senator Kf.nyov. What about tho question that the gentlemau 
rom Nebra?ka raided, that tho product from the farm would pass 
f n a short time into the hands of private parties and be exploited by 
ithem, and it would be of no assistance to the farmer ? 

Mr. Meyer. I want to say this, that^ even if you find no way of 
reaching him directly, the farmer would be getting the benefit of 
the War Finance Corporation. 

Senator Kenyon. How long would it take to actually put thia 
into op eration if we started this week ? , 

Mr. Meyer. The Secretary could do it in ten seconds, but I can 
not tell you how long it will take Congress to act, nor in what way- 
they will act. 

Senator Kenyon. Nobody can do that. [Laughter.] 
Mr. Meyer. One of the Senators was good enough to send a 
gentleman to see me regarding Poland, and he told me that the 
locomotives whose financing for export that the Secretary criticised,, 
saved the rolling stock from the bolsheviki and enabled the Poles 
to get it out of the invaded territory. I think that gentleman was 
sent to me by Senator Curtis. 

This question is going to be raised, and I would like to tell you 
about it — the question of inflation and deflation. I think that 
orderly deflation consists in helping the orderly marketing of prod- 
ucts. 

In 1914 the cotton producer was compelled to sell at a low price 
and the speculator who had the money picked it up and kept it until 
there was a demand, and without any intention to do it I am quite 
sure the Secretary in his policy is bringing about that situation now. 
Who can buy except the consumers and the people who are speculate 
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ing ? There is one seller, and that is the producer, and the speculator 
is going to take the stuff that is being forced on the market at an 
inordinately low price. 

Mr. SuMNERS. If you find the corporation can not handle all the 
business of the farmers who already own these commodities and 
whose financial responsibility is not an element in the situation, 
should desire to have the good offices of this organization to help 
them find a market for their output, and themselves carry the debt, 
would vou people under your present organization, or under a 
reasonable modification of your organization, be able to render a 
service along that line ? 

Mr. Meyer. That is a very interesting question, because I •can 
recall to Senator Wadsworth a very interesting case bearing directly 
upon that subject. You remember, Senator Wadsworth, that you 
brought to my attention the situation of the canners in New York ? 

Senator Wa]>s worth. I do, very well. 

Mr. Meyer. The canners came down to Senator Wadsworth and 
he sent them to us. Five million dollars had to be raised immedi- 
ately or the tomatoes and beans and fruits and vegetables grown in 
unusual quantity and at unusual cost in the autumn of 1918 in New 
York State would be lost unless means were found to finance the 
canners. Thev were small people, but they needed a great deal of 
money for their business under those conditions, because labor costs 
were high. They did not have banking facilities and it looked as 
though the crops were going to be lost, as people are now losing their 
crops. 

It appeared very difficult for us to operate quickly and efficiently 
at first blush, but we went up to Syracuse and Buffalo, and, I think, 
Rochester, and investigated the situation on the spot. We worked 
out a scheme for a central warehousing company and got the canners 
to supply $100,000 to back the warehouse up. We instituted an 
extremely businesslike bonded warehouse system. We made them - 
insure their plants and have everything properly inspected. I went 
to Buffalo and went to one of the biggest oanKers there and said, 
'*We are troubled about the canner's situation. They need help. 
Local banks are too small to meet the situation. What will you do ? 
Will you help them r^ 

He said, '^Oh, no; we lost money on the canning business 13 years 
ago.'' I said, ''Wait a minute,'' and I showed him the warenouse 
certificate and told him what we were doing. The bank said, ''That 
is good enough for us." And we granted $210,000, and it was all 
paid back in a few months. 

When the sugar situation arose out in Colorado, Gov. Harding hap- 
pened to be out there and we asked him to see the banks and we fixed 
that up out there. Many other cases we had then in mind, and I 
wrote to the Secretary that this was the plan in connection with the 
War Finance Corporation, that we were to loan the money in the 
manner I have described and as we had on other loans. The plan 
was to get the people to create paper, to create securities which would 
become marketable, and we would make that marketable by saying, 
"We will take this loan," and we did this over and over with great 
success." 

There was $20,000,000 required for a steel plant, and we said, 
''Yes, we will lend it to you, but go to the bankers and get what 
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you can and tell them that we will take what is left/^ and there was 
nothing left. In New York State they have a very good State law 
to-day. There the banks are not incorporated under the Edge law, 
for some reason their lawyers have in mind; I do not know what it 
is. If the War Finance Corporation could take over obligations to 
the extent they were not taken by the public generally, most all of 
it would go to the public. That is the reason why the corporations 
want it; they will do more business and they will do it at a more 
reasonable cost. They also want the cooperation of the War Finance 
Corporation in foreigh trade activities, because if they finance some- 
thing with a Government institution the foreign borrower has a 
different attitude; they will exercise a greater degree of responsi- 
bility, and of course the War Finance Corporation would study the 
security thoroughly. 

Mr. Byrnes. There are millions of bales of cotton in the South that 
are laying in the open, wasting. Suppose there are a million bales of 
cotton in the Soutn where the people who own cotton may carry the 
loan or the obligation, if we could get a million bales of cotton to 
move out now and the men see things beginning to move in that 
country, it would save the whole situation. 

Mr. Meyer. That ought to be done. 

Mr. Byrnes. Could your organization help move that million bales 
if the people in the South would take care of them and carry the obli- 
gation for a year or a year and a half ? 

Mr. Meyer. That is one of the situations we had in mind when we 
stopped, that there was a lot of cotton that was not borrowed on or 
to such a small extent that the cotton could be shipped and it would 
have been cashed in and liquidated out of the way and out of the 
warehouse. Of course they really do not need any financial help. I 
suppose the Cotton Export Corporation that is now being formed 
would be competent to do that. Of course they will want the best 
security they can get. Let me tell you what we did in Czechoslovakia 
in cotton financing. The exporter got a group of seven banks in 
Czechoslovakia. All the bants guaranteed the security of the spin- 
ners' syndicate, and then they took the Government guarantee 
because we wanted to get their approval, so that there would be no 
intervention against repayment in dollars when due. 

Senator Kenyon. And some of that has been paid back? 

Mr. Meyer. Two million was paid back on November 1, and I 
think a million and a half the other day. 

Senator Gore. The Cotton Export Corporation; is that the New 
Orleans corporation you mentioned ? 

Mr. Meyer. I do not know what the name of the new company is, 

Mr. Byrnes. The Americn Cotton Export Corporation. 

Senator Gore. What State is it orgamzed in ? 

Mr, Meyer. They are canvassing every State in the South. It was 
organized in South Carolina. It is fully subscribed. 

Senator Wadsworth. In the case of the canners, as I remember, 
you devised a scheme by which the producers were organized ? 

Mr. Meyer. Yes. 

Senator Wadsworth. It is not impossible that you could go a step 
lower and reach the agricultural producer himself, and with the co- 
operation of the local banks help him devise a means of standardizing 
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his security, as you did in the case of the securities of the organiza^ 
tions in the case of the canners ? 

Mr. Meyer. Everything is possible, Senator, to people who want 
to do something. Tjiere is not any use in talking about how to do a 
thing you do not want to do. The first thing you need is to want to 
do it. This has to be done by people who see the situation in its 
serious nature and in its grave proportion and beheve in it and want 
to do it. If we had wanted to we could have said to the Senator when 
he sent these canners to us, '^But they can not give us any security,^' 
and what you would have said, Senator Wadsworth, probably, 
would have been ''That is true; it is too bad, but that is a hardship 
of war.'' 

But we wanted to do it. The first step in doing a thing is to want 
to do it and then you can find a way. Of course if you do not want to 
do it it is easy to find reasons why it can not be done. 

Senator Wadswortii. It never has been dore? 

Mr. Meyer. Yes. I have with me, gentlemen, thinking some of 
you might like to look at them, copies of the act, and I will leave 
those here, together with some copies of a few remarks I made at the 
invitation of the committee of bankers on the subject of Foreign 
Trade Finance and to those who have time to consider it I will be 
glad to furnish copies. 

Mr. Campbell. May I ask a question with respect to a charge of 
the name of the corporation in case additional legislation woii.*d be 
desirable? Would it be desirable to change the name to th?. Peace 
Corporation ? 

Mr. Meyer. I think if there is a will to do the work tho name would 
not stop it. 

Mr. Campbell. If there should be any objection to continuing the 
activities of the War Corporation, it might oe called the restoration 
corporation, or the peace corporation? 

Mr. Meyer. Yes, I think if it had the name of the restoration 
corporation there might be less debate on the part of Congress, but 
that is a matter to which I attach little importance. Congress can 
make its intent known by resolution. The only amendment in the 
machinery that appears to me to be necessary and could be very 
easily done, is an amendment by which the banks would be able to 
borrow from the corporation by simply an indorsement on an obliga- 
tion instead of giving their own notes, because when they give their 
own obligations it means a lot of resolutions by the board oi directors 
and considerable detail, and if they took it to the War Finance 
Corporation as they do their rediscounts to the Federal reserve 
banks, it would be very much simpler mechanically. Outside of 
that I see very Uttle to change as far as the mechanism of the law is 
concerned. If it was desired to declare the intent of Congress it 
could do so by resolution. I merely offer these suggestions, having 
thought of them; you know very much better how to do it than I, or 
by changing the act so that it will state a definite date instead of one 
year after proclamation of peace by the President, say December 1, 
1921, or such other date as tne Congress might desire. 

Senator Norris. There is one question that I would like to ask you 
particularly. Do you think that the law, with a Secretary of the 
Treasury who is not friendly to it, would be as effective as though 
some one were in charge of it who believed in it ? 
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Mr. Meyer. Senator, I am not an expert on that subject. [Laugh- 
ter.] 

Senator Norris. I thought maybe you might suggest some amend- 
ment that would place it in the hands of somebody else to carry it out. 
You have got to leave a discretionary power. 

Mr. Meyer. I am not afraid to answer any question on which I 
consider myself qualified by knowledge or experience, but I think 
perhaps that if Congress had a definite attitude on this question the 
best way to settle that would be in a friendly conference with the 
Secretary as to whether or not he desires to administer a law which he 
disapproves and which he might prefer not to administer; or he might 
very possibly and reasonably, and I can conceive that he may say, 
that he is there to carry out the will of Congress and do it in all good 
faith and do it quite as well or better than anybody else that could be 
chosen outside. If Congress decides that it wants the War Finance 
Corporation to function, I should like to see the most friendly relations 
between the Treasury Department and the corporation, and it is most 
important that it should be in harmonious administration and co- 
operation, because its scale of operations will be so important in the 
whole situation as to make it desirable to have the corporation fimc- 
tion in entire harmony with Treasury policies. 

Mr. RiDDiCK. Do you not think the Secretary of the Treasury was 
influenced by the statements of public men that they believed, that 
war-time legislation should be readjusted? 

Mr. Meyer. I think that is not at all impossible. I may say about 
that, that there was quire a little sentiment in more than one quarter 
at the time the Secretary acted in favor of closing down the War 
Finance Corporation. 

Mr. Forgan, a member of the advisory board of the Federal Reserve 
System, chairman of the First National Bank of Chicago, when I 
asked him if he approved of the discontinuance of the corporation, 
said he had advised the Secretary in accordance with the Secretary's 
decision. I asked him, '^ How do you feel about it now,'' and he said 
he did not have any feeling now. I said, ''When you advised the 
Secretary, did you advise liim for the reasons he made public, namely, 
that business was prosperous and unemployment negligible?" He 
said, ''Yes." I asked him if business was prosperous now, and he 
saidit was not, and he then admitted thathe felt a change in conditions 
'Warranted a reversal in policy. The principal bankers of New Orleans 
declare that whatever the conditions may have been in May, the 
conditions now are such as to materially warrant a change in their 
opinion. In Omaha I consulted privately some of the principal bank- 
ers and others and they were unanimously in favor of continuing the 
corporation, and in every city bankers testified before the com- 
mittee, and those whom we had a chance to talk to were unani- 
mously in favor of this action. 

Mr. Heflin. What was the attitude of Gov. Harding of the 
Federal Reserve Board toward closing it ? 

Mr. Meyer. I did not discuss it with him at the time. 

Mr. Heflix. You know what his attitude was? 

Mr. Meyer. I did not discuss it with him at the time and I have 
not discussed it with him since. I understand that he is in accord 
with the Secretary but I have no specific information ; I do not know. 
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He was a member of our board when the recommendation was made 
to the Secretary for this amendment by Congress. That was the 
only amendment to our power that we ever asked for from Congress, 
and we had a great many suggestions, and we objected to everything 
except this big situation in foreign trade which warranted our con- 
sideration. 

Senator Norris. Are you through? 

Mr. Meyer. I am, Senator. I am very much obliged for your 
courtesy. 

Senator Norris. The committee is very much obliged to you. 

Senator Hitchcock. While you are considering tnis question, I 
want to say that I have prepared and intend to introduce a measure 
which is especially directed to the question of additional aid to the 
ajgricultural interests, and I think it could go forward at the same 
time that consideration is being given to tlus larger measure. Tlie 
bill which I shall introduce naturally will be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Ciu*rency, and T wanted to advise this com- 
mittee what the general provisions of my measure will piobably be. 

It will provide that the profits which tlie Government of the United 
States derived from the operations ot the Federal reserve banks^ 
this year amounting to something like $60,000,000 or $70,000,000, 
shall be used by the Secretary of the Treasury to buy the debentures 
of the farm-loan banks, and in that way they would be in January 
placed in possession of some sixty million or seventy million dollars 
which they would under this bill be empowered to use in making 
loans on tne security of personal property to agricultural interests, 
to those holding grain or other agricultural products including 
cotton and potatoes or live stock. These loans could be made 
either directly to farm associations, cooperative associations, or 
even to individuals, but preferably they should be made through 
local banks, the idea being by warehouse receipts or chattel mort- 
gages upon cattle and hogs and sheep, which would be an adequate 
security for a six months' loan or a year's loan if the marketing of the 
cattle made that length of time necessary. 

My further idea was that these small banks in agricultural regions 
mignt in some way be connected up with the farm loan banks, very 
much as commercial banks are connected up with the Federal reserve 
banks; that is to say, the farm-loan banks could be financed in part 
by the Treasury by using the profits of the Federal reserve banks, 
and also be financed by having small banks in the country either keep 
deposits in the farm-loan banks or purchase a limited amount of 
their debentures, so that in that way additional funds would be 
supplied. The Government would receive irom this money 5 or 6 
per cent interest, this money, which is not derived by taxation, 
out has been derived by the very profitable operation of the Federal 
reserve banks. 

I realize that this involves an amoimt of money which is rather 
small, but I think it is a step in the direction of bringing the needed 
relief to the agricultural classes, and, as Mr. Meyer suggests, the 
psychological effect would be good because it would show the agri- 
cultural classes and investors generally that a method had been found 
of bringing additional credit to the agricultural interests. I beUeve 
that it is better for the coimtry to have the producer financed than to 
have the middleman financed. If farmers are compelled to dump 
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their whole crop on the market, the product of a whole year's work, 
they necessarily have to get a very low price for it, and that encourages 
the middleman to carry those crops and get them at an insignificant 
price and sell them ultimately to the consumers at a high rate, and the 
carrying of the crops costs ho more when they are carried in the 
hands of the producers than when they are in the hands of the middle- 
men. 

So, I believe that one of the problems before the country is to give to 
the farming classes, the agricultural classes, a larger degree of credit 
than they have ever had before, not for the purpose of exacting ex- 
orbitant prices for their products, but in order to enable them to 
market them readily. The manufacturer markets his goods gradually 
during the year as he makes them, and there is no reason why the 
farmer shomd not be allowed to do so, ana, on the other hand, it is 
one of the duties of the Government to assist in affording this facility. 

While my bill can not be referred to this com ittee, I would like to 
have it sympathetically considered by members of the committee, and 
have suggestions from the members of the committee while I am per- 
fecting its preparation. I believe I can say that members of the 
Federal Reserve Board would not resist this plan of using this money 
which is derived in an unexpectedly large sum by the operation of the 
banks. They would not object to it because the matter would be 
handled by tne Federal reserve banks. 

Senator Ken yon. Was it expected the Federal reserve banks 
should make these large sums of money they have made ? 

Senator Hitchcock. No. It was generally the prediction before 
our committee that if the Federal reserve act was passed American 
bankers would not adopt a plan which involved a rediscounting of 
notes which they held in their banks, and prior to the enactment of the 
Federal reserve law the highest amount of rediscounts at any one 
time in the country was only 2 per cent of the total loans, ana that 
per cent has steadily risen since the Federal reserve system went into 
operation, until at the present time the members of the Federal 
reserve system were loaning much more than they ever loaned before, 
and at the present time thev have rediscounted 16 per cent of all their 
not^es, so that the profits of the Federal reserve banks have been very 
much larger than they were ever expected to be. 

Mr. Campbell. May I suggest, in connection with your proposition 
that the Wheat Corporation claimed a profit of something over a 
hundred million dollars out of wheat that they bought from the farm- 
ers. Would it not be a good idea to use that hundred million in the 
interest of the restoration of the farmers' business at this time ? 

Senator Hitchcock. I suppose that was turned into the Treasury 
and has been used for Treasury purposes at this time. My plan 
involves taking no money out of the Treasury at the present time. 
It involves using the money which the Treasury would use next year 
for the purpose of expandmg credit, which the Federal reserve sys- 
tem is hardly able to expand at this time apparently. There has 
been an enormous expansion of credit in the Federal reserve system. 
Itr is eleven thousand million dollars more than it was before the 
establishment of the Federal reserve banks. At the present time the 
Federal reserve system has something like three thousand million 
dollars of credit which it has afforded the member banks, and, strange 
enough, the greatest expansion has occurred in the agricultural 
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regions. In Nebraska we come under the Kansas City district, and 
the Kansas City reserve bank, if it had not been able to rediscount 
paper with the Cleveland bank and the Philadelphia bank, would be 
very far below the limit of the law at the present time; that is, its 
reserve would be. 

I might say that this plan of Mr. Meyer's for the revival of the 
War Fmance Corporation might work in with this plan I suggest. 
The War Finance Corporation might find it possible to purchase the 
debentures of these farm loan banks and thus enable the farm-loan 
banks to deal directly with the agircultural interests. 

Senator Gore. Are those bonds being sold penduxg the decision 
of the Supreme Court ? 

Senator Hitchcock. No. The Treasury has been compelled to 
take all of the farm-loan bonds that have been issued, and the Treas- 
ury has onljr taken enough bonds to enable the farm-loan banks to 
fulfill commitments which they had made before the case in the 
Supreme Court put a stop to their operations. Of course, the Treas- 
ury has those bonds on hand at the present time. 

Mr. TiNCHER. Would the bill contemplate amendment of the farm- 
loan law ? 

Senator Hn^CHCOCK. It necessitates the amendment both of the 
Federal farm-loan act and the Federal reserve act. The Federal 
reserve act would be very simply amended. It provides that the 
Secretary of the Treasury shall take the profits which are received 
in this way and use them either for the protection of the gold reserve 
and national bank notes or to reduce the national debt. This would 
give him the additional option of using them for the purpose of pur- 
chasing the debentures of the farm-loan banks. 

Mr. TiNCHER. Then you would have to amend the farm-loan law 
to cover real estate loans ? 

Senator Hitchcock. I have already made provisions for that 
amendment. 

I simpl / wanted the members of this committee to have this infor- 
mation Defore them so that they would know what I was going to do. 

Tne Chairman. We will now hear Mr. Brauer. 

STATEMENT OF MR. WILLIAM WALLACE BRAUER, XEW YORK 

CITY. 

Mr. Braufr. Gentlemen of the committee, it is my duty to inform 
you of the following fact: That a syndicate of bankers has already 
been formed for the purpose of introducing a bill in Congress at this 
session, which bill provides that the United States Government shall 
deliver to this syndicate of bankers the property of the German 
Government and its nationals now in custody of the Alien Property 
Custodian. The amount of this property is estimated to be about 
$500,000,000, and these bankers propose to use these German funds, 
which are held in trust by the American Government, as a basis to 
form a private company of $5,000,000,000 under the Edge Act, and 
to supply all European countries, using as a basis the money which 
belongs to Germany, which appears to be against all laws and all 
morals, and the syndicate proposes to secure this five billion from the 
American people. 
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Senator France. What would that be expended for; foodstuffs? 

Mr. Brauer. Yes; foodstuffs and raw materials tnd cotton and 
grain. 

Mr. Heflin. I understand that Germany wants 2,000,000 bales 
of cotton. 

Mr. Brauer. They want cotton and wool and food stuffs. 

Thfr>economic and financial condition of affairs in this coimtry at 
this time is very serious, and we believe that if our Congress passed a 
law granting this syndicate of bankers to do as they plan to ao in this 
situation, that either business will not be done or every dollar of this 
five billion will be jeopardized and the confidence of our people in 
our Government may be seriously affected. 

I make this statement because our American bankers and mer- 
chants here at this present time have outstanding in Europe and 
hold the obligations of Europeans of $4,000,000,000 so we are in- 
formed, and they claim they can not loan Europe any more of their 
money, consequently they now desire to gamble with the German 
funds, and before further credits to Europe are extended the following 
things should be done if Congress desires to protect the interests of 
American people: 

First, central Europe must be vitalized and stabilized, which can 
only be done by making Germany economically soimd and in posi- 
tion to meet her obligations, as Germany is the key to the central 
European situation. Secondly, no money should be loaned to any 
European country by Government banks or war finance corpora- 
tions until the German indemnity is fixed, and such loans as may be 
required by the German Government to stabiUze Germany must 
carry with it the priority of all allied reparation claims, and the 
German Government must secure such priority from the Allies, 
stating that such priority is for a specific loan, and the American 
Government must be notified to this effect by the Allies. 

To make a long story short, neither the War Finance Corporation 
nor private companies, nor bankers, nor bankers' syndicates can 
furnish central Europe with food, raw materials, or money, unless 
they have the direct obligation of the Allies that such credit or loans 
to Germany, based on a contract direct from the German Govern- 
ment, take priority over all allied reparation claims, and the amount 
of indemnity that Germany is to pay the Allies is definitely fixed. 

Furthermore, we do not believe that it is within the jurisdiction of 
the United States Government to deliver moneys which they hold 
in trust for Germany and its nationalists to a syndicate of bankers 
for speculative purposes, and to use this German money to supply 
European countries other than Germany, and every dollar of tnis 
money will be jeopardized unless the program as outlined above is 
adhered to literally. 

We are confronted with diflficulties in this coimtry, but America 
must fix the basis for selling to Europe on sound and safe business 
principles before Congress should consent to permitting food and 
raw materials to be sent to Europe, which can be done as outlined 
above. 

We are confronted with the following conditions: 

23497—20 3 
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Our farmers have a surplus of food and raw material which only 
Germany can buy and the German Government has authorized me 
to n^otiate a credit for it of $1,000,000,000, aU of which money will 
be spent in America for food and raw material, and the German 
Government has instructed me to fix this credit only on condition 
that it takes priority over all allied reparation claims. And it is 
further agreed that the indemnity that the Germans must pay the 
Allies mast be definitely fixed. This makes a safe transaction, and, 
provided Congress passes this bill in the early days of December, 
we can begin buying and shipping out of the United States our 
farmers' surplus products before the end of December. 

Congress may provide that this $1,000,000,000 credit to Germany 
is to Imve as collateral security the money belonging to the German 
Government, and the German nationalists, now held by the Alien 
Property Custodian. This amount is estimated at $500,000,000, 
together with an estimated amount of $226,000,000 that America 
owes Germany for ships seized during the war which make a perfectly 
safe business transaction, and we hope that Congress will grant t\m 
$1,000,000,000 credit to the German Government as soon as it 
convenes, thus opening an immediate and permanent market for 
our farmers' surplus products. 

Unless some one desires to ask any questions that is all I have 
to say. 

Senator Norris. I think without objection we will adjourn until 
10.30 o'clock to-morrow. 

(Thereupon at 4.45 o'clock p. m. the committee adjourned until 
to-morrow, Friday, December 3, 1920, at 10.30 o'clock a. m.) 
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FRIDAY, DECEHBEK 3, 1020. 

Joint Session of the 
Senate and House C jmmittees on Agriculture, 

Washington, D. C, 

The Committee on Agriculture and Forestry of the United States 
Senate and the Committee on Agriculture of tne House of Represen- 
tatives reconvened, pursuant to adjournment, at 10.30 a. m. in the 
room of the Senate Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, Senator 
George W. Norris presiding. 

Present: Senators Noms, Wadsworth, McNary, Capper, Gore, 
Kendrick, and Harrison, and Representatives Tincher, of Kansas; 
Paul W. Riddick, of Montana; and J. Thomas Heflin^ of Alabama. 

Also present: Senators Sterling, Kellc^g, Henderson; Repre- 
sentative Riley J. VTilson; Hon. David F. Hfouston, Secretary of the 
Treasury; Hon. VTiUiam P. G. Harding, governor Federal Reserve 
Board; and others; 

Senator Norris. Mr. Secretaiy, we have been having some hear- 
ings here on the condition of the agricultural part of the country and 
trying to devise some plan of relief, if possible. V7e have asked you 
to c(Hne and give us your ideas as to the conditions, whether relief 
can be extended, and if so, how. V7e will be glad to have you go 
ahead in your own way. 

STATEKEITT OF HOIT. DAVID F. HOUSTOIT, SEGBETABT 

OF THE TBEASTJBT. 

Secretary Houston. Have you any specific proposal. Senator, 
which you wish me to discuss ? 

Senator Norris. No; but, I take it, that is the principal object 
that the committee has in view, to get proposals. We have not any 
specific thing before us. The investigation is as wide as it is possible 
to be. We are anxious to get if we can any proposal for consiaeration 
that wotdd give relief to the agricultural part of the country. 

Secretary Houston. I have perhaps given more thought to this 
situation. Senator, in the last two months than to any other which 
has come before the Treasury, and I have to say that I know of no 
solution for the problem presented by falling prices. 

I suppose that it was apparent several years that the process of the 
upward movement of prices would end sometime, and that there 
would be after a certain interval a recession of prices. I was appre- 
hensive, rather I was convinced, that that would be the case, and I 
expressed that view immediately after the armistice. The armistice 
came on November 11, 1918, and shortly thereafter there were con- 
ferences held, so-called reconstruction conferences, which had as their 
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object to see what could be done to facilitate the transition. I recall 
that, at one of these large conferences when the high cost of living 
was under discussion and the question of the discontent of the 
people over hi^h prices was the subject of consideration, certain 
business men said tney could not reduce their prices unless costs fell, 
and that costs would not fall unless more commodities were produced, 
and some said that the prime necessity was the increased production 
of food products. 

I remember saying at that meeting that it seemed to me a very 
beautiful program for some people, but that I thought the sugges- 
tion would not appeal very much to the farmers, that everybody 
else waits for prices to fall, until the farmers produced more, with the 
implied assurance that when they did this, their prices would fall. 
I added that I, as Secretary of Agriculture, could not go before the 
farmers urging any such program; that I thought, if they appre- 
hended a fall of prices, they had better begin to take their loss and 
begin to lower the prices of their products, since their turnover was 
frequent and the farmers* turnover was annual, and enable the 
farmer to buy commodities at a lower rate so that his cost would 
not be so high, so that he would not be so heavily burdened, if what 
they asserted was necessary and what they apprehended as possi- 
ble happened. 

Following this, the Department of Agriculture made statements 
giving its suggestions as to what it thought might be the course of 
events, and making suggestions to 'farmers accordingly. I remem- 
ber that, on the 8th of January, I made a public statement in which 
I said that in view of the fact that the fighting had ceased, that the 
thirty or forty millions of men who had been engaged in the work 
of destruction in Europe would return to work, that the first thing 
that they would try to do would be to find a larger food supply 
at home; and, furthermore, that shipping would open up, that ais- 
tant countries like Australia and Argentina would come back into 
the market of the world, having been shut off for three years or more, 
I apprehended that there would after a certain interval, how long 
I could not sa}^, be a tendency for prices to fall ; and that, with this 
possibility in view, I advised farmers carefully to consider their pro- 
gram, to return to a balanced agricultural program, to pursue prac- 
tices best suited to their individual and community needs, and to 
make themselves self-sustaining as far as possible. I continued to 
do this through the year, 1919, both in official announcements and 
in statements I made to the public. One or two crop years have 
intervened since. Now, I was not attempting to pose as a prophet, 
but I was trying to outline the possible developments as I saw them; 
and in no small measure developments have followed this course. 

Europe has made progress, tier people have turned their atten- 
tion to the production of commodities, and they have succeeded in 
a measure, as is indicated by their increasing exports; and certain 
countries, France, for instance, will be this year very much more 
largely self-sufficient, very nearly self-sufficient in respect to a num- 
ber o{ food commodities. Even Germany has been at work trying 
to produce commodities, and has succeeded in a measurable degree. 
The same thing is true as to some of the other countries of Europe; 
and the distant countries have come back into the market. 
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In the course of this year, beginning in the spring, the pressure 
from consumers began to be felt in industry. Buyers and con- 
sumers apparently began to order less.' This was reflected in smaller 
orders the manufacturers received. They began to slow down their 
production. Some of them closed temporarily. Others went on 
part time, and there was a tendency later for manufaotm-ing and 
wholesale prices to drop; but this has not yet been very largely 
reflected in retail prices. I suppose the retailers, being human, 
have attempted to maintain then* prices and to get rid of their 
products purchased on the former basis, at as higii prices as pos- 
sible. How long they will be able to persist, I do not know, but I 
imagine not very much longer. 

With the coming on of the crops of this year, with favorable 
weather resulting in one of the record harvests of the nation, the 
prices of farm products began to drop, and unfortunately dropped 
very quickly and very suddenly. I do not know any feasible means 
of effecting what I suppose many producers desire, namely, to be 
enabled in some way to receive higher prices for what they produce. 
I assume that the decline of price is the thing which has brought 
about the situation you are considering. I especially do not know 
of any feasible means which the Treasury could aaopt to furnish 
substantial relief which might not set up worse evils than the present 
evils. The matter, as I said at the outset, has been receiving our 
constant attention. 

I do not desire to speak of the banking phase of this matter, but 
I may say that the disposition of the authorities, the supervising 
authorities, has been to do everything possible consistent with 
safety to promote orderly marketing of aS commodities. I may add 
that the facts show that during the year there has been a large 
increase in accommodations by the banks of the country to agri- 
culture, industry, and commerce. They show that there has been 
a very marked reduction of loans for speculative purposes. As I 
recall it the figures show a decline in such loans oi about a billion 
dollars; and through the shifting of loans, an increase in accommo- 
dations for agriculture, industry, and commerce, of between three 
and four billions of dollars. 

The much talked of deflation or contraction of credits does not 
exist, and has not existed. The reverse has been true; and, of 
course, there are limits beyond which banks can not go with safety. 

I may point out also in this connection that so far as the foreign 
outlet for commodities is concerned, we have the facts before us 
indicating a very great increase in the value of exports since the 
armistice. Whi^e our prewar exports, those for the year preceding 
the war, were two and three-tenths billions of dollars, and while 
during the last year of the war, owing in no small measure to the 
exports of commodities for military purposes, financed in part 
through credits extended by the Government to European Govern- 
ments, they ran up to six billions, in round numbers; last year, 1919, 
they were seven and nine-tenths billions, sUghtly over 50 per cent of 
which were agricultural; and this year they are running at the rate 
of eight and one-tenth billions. After deducting the imports of 
physical commodities, making allowances for the oft'set in the way 
of services rendered by other countries in shipping and of expendi- 
tures abroad by tourists, and perhaps of some further return of 
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securities, there is at present an estimated suspended commercial 
indebtedness of Europe to this country of about four billions of dol- 
lars in addition to the ten billions which this Government lent to 
certain European Governments. How they are going to pay for 
the increasing exports and discharge the balance already against 
them, I am not fully informed. Nor do I know how they can take 
very much larger values and find the means of payment except 
through increasing exports. The European coimtries which we 
imagine are in greatest need are the very ones which are finding 
difficulty in discovering either gold for payment, or means of pro- 
duction through which they could export larger quantities of com- 
modities, or securities which a business man would accept. 

Senator Nobbis. I think, Mr. Secretary, that one of the questions 
that has been a^tated as much as any other on that point vou are 
now discussing is to find if possible a way to finance those Gk)vem- 
ments or their people, so they could take more of our agricultural 
exports. Do you laiow of any way in which that could be done? 

Secretary Houston. I have not been able to work out any. 

Senator Norris. Do you think rehabilitation of the War Finance 
Board might help in that direction ? 

Secretary Houston. I have grave doubts about it, Senator. As 
Members of the Senate and House recall, the act creating the War 
Finance Corporation was passed during the war. I think it was ap- 
proved in April, 1918. It is entitled I'An act to provide for the 
national security and defense and for the purpose of assisting in 
the prosecution of the war, to provide credits for industries, etc." 
It was intended as an emergency measure. It was one of the war 
measures passed to prosecute the war to a successful conclusion. 

Senator Kendrick. May I ask, Mr. Secretary, if the amend- 
ment 

Secretary Houston. I am coming to that, if you will pardon me. 
Of course, the war was prosecuted to a successful conclusion, and 
those powers that had a specific war purpose I assume expired with 
the armistice. I refer to the provisions which in practically every case 
specifically indicate that the aid is to be general for the purpose of 
successfully prosecuting the war. 

After the armistice, I think it was in the winter of 1919, in view 
of possible interruptions of foreign trade growing out of the cessation 
of exports for military purposes and the discontinuance of new 
credits to European governments, the Congress inserted an amend- 
ment authorizing the War Finance Corporation to aid, under certain 
conditions, exporters who could not otherwise ^et the money to 
finance exports. Now, as a matter of fact, foreign trade did not 
fall off, did not stop, but increased by nearly two billions of dollars 
that year over the year preceding the action. And, as I said a 
moment ago, it has contmued this year at a greater rate. The 
exports for the first 10 months of this year are in round numbers 
six and eight-tenths billions; and if they go forward at the same 
rate this month, they will show a larger total than last year. 

Senator Norris. How would it be in volume ? You are speaking 
always in values. 

Secretary Houston. In physical volume it is difficult to estimate 
the increase. There have oeen several studies made. The experts 
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of the Federal Reserve Board made a partial study some months 
ago, and the bureau of research of one of our universities has made a 
somewhat more extended study. I should say, roughly speaking, that 
adjusting the values to prewar values, and therefore trying to arrive 
at a comparable basis, the physical increase would probably not be 
over 33 or 35 per cent. 

Senator Gore. What university made the study? 

Secretary Houston. Harvard. 

Senator Gore. Have they printed that report? 

Secretary Houston. I think they have. I think it has been 
printed in several places. Gov. Harding, do you know where this 
report was printed ? 

Gov. Harding. I have a copy on file. 

Secretary Houston. Now, it was apparent, as I say, that exports 
were not only not falling off, but that tney were increasing, and that 
they were being financed and are being financed in the ordinary 
commercial way, although, as I say, just how part of them are being 
carried I am not intimately informed. 

I may say, before I go iFurther, that there was a general expecta- 
tion that all these special war acts would be terminated before the 
expiration of more than two years after the armistice; and there 
was, as gentlemen will recall, a very marked expression of view 
that they should terminate; but, however that may be, in view of 
the fact that the exports were increasing and were being privately 
financed, that people were finding ways of a commercial sort to 
finance these exports, we suspended activities last spring. Up to 
that time, the extensions of credit which were made under this 
particular section, which is the only one in question, were to the 
very agencies which could get means to finance exports, if any 
bodies could get them. Of the forty-six millions of dollars extended 
under this export amendment, under this power I am discussing, 
roughly speaking, 50 per cent, over $20,000,000, was loaned such 
companies as the General Electric, the Baldwin Locomotive, and 
the Harvester Co. My present impression is that if we were to 
announce to-morrow that activities would be resumed, the main 
beneficiaries would be the very corporations which can more easily 
than others get money in ordinary commercial ways, and that the 
very people who are expecting and who desire aid would be dis- 
appointed. 

We can not lend to producers. We can only lend to people 
engaged in the business of exports. I think the chief result would 
be that the businesses of the country which are now securing funds 
in commercial ways at the market rate would simply transfer their 
attention to the Treasury to get the benefit of tne Government's 
credit. I apprehend that there would probably be no marked in- 
crease in the volume of exports, but rather simply a shifting of the 
financing of them from the ordinary banking channels of the country 
to the Government of the United States, through the Treasury or 
the Finance Corporation. Of course, that corporation means the 
Government; and I assume I need scarcely emphasize the point 
chat the corporation would have to borrow the money at a time 
when the Government already is compelled to borrow very large 
sums to meet bills in the intervals of tax payments; and if it hap- 
pened now, at a time when it has to borrow large sums. The Treasury 
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will have to borrow, for instance, by the 15th of this month, some- 
thing ove? a half billion of dolla s. Of cou.'se, there will be a can- 
cellation of ce tificates outstanding, and the net indebtedness of the 
Government will not increase, but still the Treasury will have to 
go into the market to borrow money and it will get it probably 
from the very same people whose funds would otherwise be used. 
Furthermore, I think in time of peace, it is undesirable fo^: the 
Government to continue in the banking business in paralleling or 
duplicating the o dinary banking institutions of the Nation. It 
becomes in very effective ways the competitor of those institutions; 
and I think it undesirable to resume this function. If it doe% it 
will be fo"* a vey considerable period, because the corporation will 
be compelled to exist for a number of years, certainly for the pe .iod 
for which the loans would be outstanding. 

I think, taking the situation as a whole, that, if Europe demands 
more exports from us and can find money, goods, or securities to pay 
for them, we had better continue to rely on the agencies that are now 
financing exports at the rate of 8 billions, and supplement them by 
institutions that are beginning to be formed, and which can be formed 
in larger measure, under the law already on the statute books, namely, 
the Edge Act. There has been or is being formed in the South an 
export corporation with, I believe, an ultimate capital of $12,000,000; 
and they are about to hold a meeting in Chicago to form a $100,000,000 
corporation; and there has been recently formed a cattle pool of 
$22,000,000. 

Senator Norris. Mr. Secretary, how do they propose to get their 
money ? 

Secretary Houston. The money is being subscribed by associationSy 
largely banking associations, throughout the country; and I imagine 
that one reason why rather more progress has not oeen made is the 
expectation held out that the Government would do the business, 
which I think has been unfortunate. 

Senator Norris. Well, assuming that it would be desirable, just 
for the sake of argument, to have the War Corporation Board rehabili- 
tated, would any legislation be necessary? 

Secretary Houston. No legislation would be necessary unless you 
should wish to restrict loans to more specific purposes. As the law 
now stands I assume as a matter of equality before tha law, the cor- 
poration would have to consider proposals coming within the law from 
any source. 

Senator Wadsworth. Mr. Secretary, the finance corporation would 
not be compelled to accept a class of business, would it? Isn't it left 
entirely to its discretion ? 

Secretary Houston. It would be very difficult for the Government 
to discriminate as among individuals who present proposals for 
exports and good security. I know no way of discriminating on the 
basis of class. 

Senator Wadsworth. Well, I thought the Government represented 
by the finance corporation would lay out whatever policy it thought 
fit or best at the time. 

Secretary Houston. Not imder the amendment which authorizes 
loans to any person who complies with the requirements. There is 
only one limitation — the exporter must be unable to get funds from 
banks on reasonable terms. 
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Senator Norris. Well, the law in every case gives to the board 
discretion to refuse any loans, does it not-? 

Secretary Houston. It does as to terms; but I imagine that any 
gentleman would find it difficult to refuse loars on the basis of the 
class of products to exporters, the amendment refers to '^domestic 
products." 

Senator Gore. But if it was classified on the basis of those who 
could rot fmance themselves from private sources ? 

Secretary Houston. The amendment does impose that limitation. 
You understand, Senator, the law says that these loans shall be made 
to persons engaged in the business oi export, not in that of producing 
alone. ' 

Senator Gore. That I understand. I thought you would classify 
those who could easily obtain credit, such as the General Electric, 
who would not come within the law and that could provide themselves 
from private sources, and those who could not easily provide them- 
selves from private sources yet had solid securities, would be eligible. 
It seems to me that would be the basis of the classification. 

Senator NoRRis. Well, would it be a practicable proposition to* 
change the law, even on your theory there, and confine operations 
for the time being 

Secretary Houston. That is a matter of policy that Congress^ 
would have to determine. 

Senator Norris. I know. I would like to get your idea on that. 
Do you think that would be a practicable way of reaching part of 
this difficulty ? 

Secretary Houston. I should hesitate to pass a law for citizens^ 
producing one class of commodities. 

Senator Wadsworth. Do you think the passage of a law to en- 
courage exportations is a passage of a law in favor of one class of 
citizens? Does it not affect everybody? 

Secretary Houston. If it is^ to promote financing of only one class- 
of commodities I should imagine it would be so regarded. 

Senator Wadsworth. WeU, I doubt if exportation can be called 
one class of commodities. 

Secretary Houston. If you limit it to the products of one class it^ 
could be, could it not ? 

Senator Wadsworth. Merely because the commodities are ex- 
ported does not mean they are one class of commodities, because 
everything is liable to export, everything made or grown. 

Secretary Houston. Yes. What would you do with an export 
corporation that wished to finance something other than agricultural 
products? 

Senator Wadsworth. I have not suggested we confine it to agri- 
cultural products. That, of course, would be class legislation. 

Senator Norris. I was just about to ask when Senator W^^^' 
worth interrupted whether in your judgment Congress could aid in 
any way, to assist these other export corporations that you say are 
now bemg organized ? Is there legislation that would help that we 
could pass ? 

Secretary Houston. The only way you can do it is to make an 
appropriation of funds which the Government would have to borrow 
probably from the same people whose resources would be used through 
commercial channels in supporting these private enterprises, and add,. 
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of course, very greatly if it were effective in any large measure, to 
the borrowing that the Government is already compefled to do. 

The Brussels conference, which was composed of experts, and which 
met with a view to give very specific attention to this matter of trade 
development, asserted, after very full conference, that there were 
two prerequisites to the development of production and trade. The 
first was the complete restoration of peace everywhere, that Europe 
quit fighting, get busy, and adjust her territorial arrangements to 
permit a freer movement of commodities, of raw materials, from one 
European country to another. This, of course, implied this country^s 
participation in tte peace; and second, as a result of that, that Europe 
get busy and produce, so that she could pay for her imports. They 
pointed out in that connection that the chief difficulty with most 
of the countries was that they could not find the securities to put 
up on which they could seek business, or other assistance. 

Senator Norris. I think that is conceded to be one of the great 
difficulties which we have had. According to the evidence here 
yesterday, Poland, for instance, wanted a large amoimt of foodstuffs, 
and other things — ^fertilizers, engines, and cars. Among the number 
of things, she wanted 300,000 tons of flour; but her representative 
concedes there must be some way to finance it, that she can not p^ 
cash for it. The Government is willing to guarantee it, h^ said. It 
seems, notwithstanding there is quite an export of these things, as 
you sav, it is not enough to satisfy the needs. He says, for instance, 
using Poland as an illustration, that they will be starving there for 
food in from 30 to 60 days unless they can get it in some way. 

Secretary Houston. I think Austria will be in the market for 
assistance pretty soon. 

Senator Norris. Yes; and some one was here yesterday who spoke 
of Germany. 

Secretary Houston. Yes. I have no doubt Germany would, if she 
could discover the means of paying, take considerably more than 
she is taking, although of course she could not by any means take 
what she used to take either of food or of cotton. Of course, those 
who are familiar with the cotton movement know that Germany was 
the distributor to herself and the surrounding countries of about 
three and three-quarter million bales before the war, taking much of 
the low-grade cotton, and that G^ermany has been practically out of 
the market for cotton for five or six years. She is now taking rather 
more. My recollection is that for the first 10 months of this year 
she took about $69,000,000 worth. 

Senator Harrison. How much is that in bales? 

Secretary Houston. That is something over 300,000. 

Representative Heflin. She wants 2,000,000 bales now, Mr. Sec- 
retary. 

Secretary Houston. The largest estimate I have seen as to the 
cotton Germany could manufacture, if she could get it for nothing, 
is a million bales. Germany has been very much crippled. Much 
of her territory has been taken from her. Very much of hercoal and 
other resources have gone or are being pledged. Furthermore, there 
is the fact, as you all know, that Germany does not to-day know to 
what extent her resources are mortgaged under the reparation clause 
of the treaty. 
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Senator Norris. I think that is realized to be one of the very 
serious things. When that is known we can expect something 
^definite. 

Secretary Houston. It is also known or contemplated thai when 
it is fixed it will be at a very considerable sum. Until Germany has 
these questions answered, she is not going to be able to say what she 
^an pledge for anything she has to buy. • 

Suggestions have recently been made to the Treasury that the 
Treasury directly or indirectly lend money to Germany. That would 
T>e a rather delicate operation when the Government is still in a state 
of war with Germany. I suppose that private citizens could, if they 
-could discover in Germany associations with securities which could be 
pledged free from reparation obligations, make arrangements to send 
somewhat larger exports to Germany. 

Senator Norris. Mr. Secretary, have you any information that 
you could give to us that would give us some idea^when Germany is 
going to know when the reparation committee is gomg to tell her what 
she must pay ? 

Secretary Houston. I can not make even a guess. Senator. 

Senator GtORE. Without reference to what it is going to be, or when 
it is going to be determined if the Allies would consent for Germany 
to issue securities pledged in payment of the raw materials and food 
iio constitute a first charge on the revenue, would not that open up 
the way, without reference to the amount of it ? Then, if banks in 
this country would underwrite those securities, or guarantee them, 
would not that open up the way ? 

Secretary Houston. Of course, there is involved in that a very 
great many doubtful items. Assuming an effective arrangement 
could be made that would satisfy business men perhaps it might; 
hut even if Germany pledged her revenues 

Senator Gore. What I mean, preferential liens, first mortgage. 

Secretary Houston. And the Allies were satisfied that the revenues 
vyould be forthcoming and available 

Senator Gore. The Allies would not be the ones. It would be the 
•creditors in this country. 

Secretary Houston. They would have to be sure the revenues 
Tvould not be diverted to some other purpose, could be collected and 
liumed over. 

Senator Norris. On that point the consent of the Allies would 
have to be obtained. 

Secretary Houston. Yes. 

Senator Norris. But I would like to suggest there, if I might, that 
Senator Gore's question involves two things. One is that you don't 
know when that amount is going to be determined that must be paid. 
Ajiother thing is that we do not know the amount of it. Until the 
amount is known I think that even Germany would not bend her 
energies very strongly, because she would fear that if she did some- 
thing and was successful and the amount had not been fixed it would 
only result in increasing the amount when it was fixed. 

Secretary Houston. I do not like to discuss, I am not in a position 
to discuss, these international matters, but I do know from mere 
reading of the international news that the objections of one of the 
nations to fixing the amount now is that if it is now fixed at a certain 
amount Germany might get on her feet and reveal the fact that she 
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could have paid mo e; that consequently the Allies would be out 
that much. One of the Allies is insistent on this, that as soon as 
Germany does begin to produce in larger measure and goods are 
available she shall immeaiately have the first fruits of it, because 
her fiscal system is in bad shape. She has a very coi^iderable 
estimated deficit, and naturally she wants the indemnity to help 
make up the deficit and also to help in her other undertakings. But, 
even assuming that this is settled, it is going to take Germany a very 
long time, I imagine, to even approximate a partially normal pro- 
ductive state. 

Senator Norris. Mr. Secretary, I had it suggested to me — I have 
no evidence of it except the suggestion that has been made — that one 
of the t^*oubles is that fo^'eign buye^^s of American food products 
are confined to people who rep esent the Govenment themselves; 
that individuals are not buying; that the va ious Governments a: e 
buying; and that,^ therefore they a^^e able to combine, and that has a 
very material influence upon the price that they pay. Is there any- 
thing in that that you know of ? 

Secretary Houston. Perhaps something, but I do not imagine 
that is the whole story by any means. 

Senator Norris. Are they buying as Governments entirely ? 

Secretary Houston. I would not try to answer that without 
refreshing my memory. They have tried to get rid of much of their 
war machinery, but I can not answer the question offhand. 

Representative Heflin. When the Finance Board was in operation 
did they not back these puT-chasers themselves ? 

Secretary Houston. Under the amendment. To the extent of 
$46,000,000 grand total, which, of course, is a mere bagatelle in com- 
pa^-ison with the amount privately financed. I was informed when 
we suspended operations that one of the corporations that I have 
ref errea to was about to come to Washington to get aid in financing 
$75,000,000. 

Senator Norris. Mr. Secretary, has the War Finance Board any 
money now ? 

Secretary Houston. It or the Treasury would have to borrow. 

Senator Norris. It has not anything ? 

Secretary Houston. No; except a credit on the books of the 
Treasury. 

Senator Norris. Did it have a surplus ? 

Secretary Houston. There were certain amounts deposited in the 
Treasury. 

Senator Norris. Then it has all been paid back ? 

Secretary Houston. No; certain loans are outstanding. 

Senator Norris. Do you know how much that has been? 

Secretary Houston. The amount deposited in the Treasury? 
No; I would have to look it up. 

Senator Norris. Quite a la^ge sum ? 

Secretary Houston. That will be available very soon when the 
annual report is out, but I do not recall it offhand. 

Mr. Heflin. Something over $300,000,000 ? 

Secretary Houston. I think so. All the money it has had it 
received from the Treasury, earned, or borrowed. Of course, all 
loans are not paid back. 
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Senator Norris. Has this moneybeen covered into the Treasury, 
so that at the present time if the War Finance Board were operating 
it could not draw on it ? 

Secretary Houston. The Treasury has acted as depositary for the 
corporation. Its funds are represented by a cash credit on tne books 
of the Treasury. If the corporation shomd draw against that credit, 
the Treasury would have to borrow to get the money. If activities 
were resumed, the Treasury or the corporation would have to borrow 
in order to make the loans. 

Senator Norris. It would have to borrow ? 

Secretary Houston. Yes, sir; one or the other. 

Senator Gore. Then there is nothing this country can do imtil the 
countries in Europe have purchasing power ? 

Secretary Houston. That is the essence of it. Of course, as I 
indicated, Senator, these exports of eight-odd billions of dollars are 
not all going to Europe. But Europe is the continent which is hav- 
ing trouble in finding the means for payment. 

Senator Norris. Could you tell us, Mr. Secretary, in volume how 
much or how the present exports compare, confining them to Europe, 
to what they were in 1913, before the war? 

Secretary Houston. I am sorry that I can not segregate the fig- 
ures or give^you more than an indication on the basis of the research 
I referred to a moment ago. I have these figures in mind, and I 

§*ve them merely from recollection and only as approximate. Our 
ur prewar exports of wheat and wheat equivalent for the five-years' 
average was 105,000,000 bushels. 

The exports of breadstuffs the year preceding the war were 
$165,000,000 worth. 

The exports of the meat and dairy products the year preceding the 
war, as I recall it — I will verify this later — ^were $160,000,000 worth. 

The exports of cotton the year preceding the war, as I recall it, 
were between six and seven hundred million dollars. 

In 1919 the exports of breadstuffs were $920,000,000, including 
356,000,000 of wheat; the exports of cotton were $1,137,000,000 
worth; and the exports of meat and dairy products were, in round 
figures, $1,200,000,000. 

Last year these, together with other agricultural products, con- 
stituted, in round numbers, $4,000,000,000 of seven and nine-tenths 
billions of exports, as against about a billion exports in agricultural 
products preceding the war. This year, of the six and eight-tenths 
Millions for the 10 months, they form a somewhat smaller part, 
owing mainly to the decrease in the exports of meat and dairy 
products. Tne breadstuffs, as I recall the figures, are running quite 
as high as last year; cotton a little lower, I think; and meat and 
dairy products for the 10 months were about $450,000,000, as 
against seven or eight hundred millions of dollars. 

Now, if you make the adjustment I spoke of a while ago you 
wil] still have a very considerable increase. 

Senator Norris. What I would like to have you do with this, if 
you can, and send to us, is to translate this increase into volume, 
instead of value; can you do that? 

Secretary Houston. It will take some time, but I will do the best 
I can. I can do this: I can send you the exports in terms of bushels 
or pounds, or whatever unit may be necessary. 
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Senator Norris. That is what we want. 

Secretary Houston. I can do that. 

Senator Norris. I would be very glad to have you do that. 

Senator Gore. The Congress has laid down certain things to come 
about at the restoration of peace; the cessation of hostilities in 
Europe. We need first an increased production. That takes time. 
The only immediate relief we can give would come through increased 
credits to the European countries. Tliere is no sort of machinery 
we can erect here that will help, unless they provide themselves witn 
means of purchasing, and unless the allied countries would help these 
small countries. Otherwise I do not see that it would help. 

Secretary Houston. I have had the rather unique experience of 
having gentlemen come to me and uige that the Grovemment directly 
or inoirectly increase the loans to Europe, who had advocated the 
cancellation of the debts they now owe us. But unless you can find 
some way to increase Europe's buying power and discover that she 
has an enective demand for our products, a desire to take more than 
she is now taking, and that she can put up the requisite securities, I 
do not see how jou can expect verjr much aid in that direction. If it 
is possible to discover a larger business basis for credits, in view of 
Europe's partial recovery and natural effort to supply herself at 
home, and to buy in markets of the world where she caji get things^ 
cheapest, I do not imagine the additional exports from here will Be 
very great. Europe will return more and more toward self-suffi- 
ciency. I think our people have to bear this in mind and make 
plans accordingly. 

Representative Tincher. Are there any corporations organizing 
now under the amendment to the national banking law passed by 
the last Congress? 

Secretary Houston. I do not know any which is operating at 
present. 

Representative Tincher. As I imderstand you, it is your idea that 
we could not expect much assistance by resuming the operations of 
the War Finance Corporation; I wondered if it would resume as a 
reconstruction finance corporation imtil these organizations are really 
organized xmder the amendment to the national banking law, if 
there is any possibility of doing any injury to them ? 

Secretary Houston. It would involve borrowing by the Govern- 
ment. It would open up very embarrassing situations. Every 
business would think that it had an equal right to ask for assistance 
in financing exports of commodities in which it was interested. It 
would continue this war agency for an indefinite period, and keep 
the Government in the banking business. 

Representative Tincher. I understood the Treasury last year, 
when we were amending the national banking law to authorize these 
corporations, that they would continue during the reconstruction 
period and be of vast benefit to this country. Now, without these 
corporations in operation at all, and it is some time since the law 
became effective, I wondered if it would be of any assistance at 

all 

Secretary Houston (interposing). I do not desire to hold out false 
hopes to anybody. As I said before, the business of the country is 
financing exports this year at the rate of about $8,000,000,000, and 
I am somewnat amazed that Europe can find means under the cir- 
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cumstances to pay as much as she is payinj?. It is possible that pri- 
vate agencies, oy intelligent and nnifiea effort, mignt discover some 
additional means. I have in mind such associations as the one which 
is being formed in the South and the larger one which is to be con- 
sidered soon in Chicago, and others which I imagine will be formed, 
if people are not led to rely on the Government. A cattle pool has 
been lormed, and I think it can furnish assistance to cattlemen. 
But we are in a period of natural recession of prices following a great 
war and of partial recovery, especially for Europe. There are those 
who are simply seeking some sort of market for their products; there 
are others who seek a market at a predetermined price. There is 
involved these two questions: Is it wise for the Government to inter- 
vene to attempt to raise prices; and if so by what method? In the 
minds of many the only question is whether the Nation can raise the 
price of foodstuffs. 

Senator Gore. After a campaign against the high cost of living. 
Secretary Houston. In which vast numbers of people are still 
interested. 

Representative Tincher. You would not call the agricultural prod- 
ucts natural; at least, if they are natural, they are very abrupt? 

Secretary Houston. Very abrupt; but, as I said at the outset, 
there has oeen a downward tendency of prices of wholesalers and 
manufacturers; the retailers are stiU receiving high prices. 

Senator Kendrick. Mr. Secretary, what would be the effect on 
the general finances and business of the country of borrowing at this 
time on the part of the Government ? 

Secretary Houston. We shall have to borrow at least $500,000,000 
within two weeks. 

Senator Kendrick. Well, do you think it would disturb the situ- 
ation if we wanted to borrow $500,000,000 more for the War Finance 
Corporation ? 

Secretary Houston. I should prefer to see the Government borrow 
as little as possible. I have heard some criticism of the Treasury 
for continuing to borrow to meet current bills. Of course, we must 
meet them. When the Government taps the resources of the coim- 
try, to that extent for the time being it impairs the ability of others 
to use them. And we must look to the future. I do not want to 
engage in a discussion at this time of the future financial needs of 
the Government, or to indicate the possible liabilities of the Govern- 
ment for the next few years, or the possible receipts, but obviously 
we have to bear the future in mind m discussing the present situa- 
tion, particularly if it is proposed that the Government indulge in 
larger borrowing. V 

Representative Byrnes. Mr. Secretary, what would be the differ- 
ence in the Government borrowing at a low rate and the private 
corporations, of which you have spoken, borrowing at possibly 8 or 
9 per cent, all borrowing for the same purpose ? 

Secretary Houston. If it is desirahle in principle to keep the 
Government in the banking business, I have no easy answer. But I 
have not regarded that as a desirable policy. 

Representative Byrnes. Well, imder the terms of the act the War 
Finance Corporation could continue to exercise its functions for a 
year after the ratification of peace. 
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Secretary Houston. Yes; but it would be in existence for a long 
time after it ceased to make loans. 

Representative Byrnes. What was the condition that made it 
unwise to remain in business after May 1; why did May 1 become 
the arbitrary date after which it was unwise to continue Dusiness ? 

Secretary Houston. I said some time ago that exports had not 
fallen off, that private agencies had found ways to finance them, and 
it was quite clear to me at least that the people were coining to the 
Government to get money who should get it in the ordinary com- 
mercial way. 

Mr. Heflin. Don^t you think, Mr. Secretary, that the fact that 
they could obtain money through the Treasury helped these private 
concerns to carry on business ? 

Secretaiy Houston. Yes; but the amount they obtained under 
the amendment was an inconsiderable part of the whole and I do 
not think it cut much figure. 

Senator Gore. But it did help to get money more easily, as the 
case which Senator Wadsworth cited yesterday; the fact that the 
War Finance Corporation was wiUing to finance it, made it more 
easy to get money. Of course, there is no way to measure accurately 
that psychological condition. 

Secretary IfousTON. I do not think it would be very material. 

Senator Gore. Let me ask you this hypothetical question, Mr. 
Secretary: If Germany could arrange with the Allies for $1,000,- 
000,000 of credit, to constitute a preierential charge on its resources 
and the bankers of this coimtry were wilhng to underwrite that, or 
guarantee that, then would you feel disposed to open the powers of 
the War Finance Corporation and assist through the shipping depart- 
ment or other corporations ? 

Secretary Houston. I do not think it should be necessary for 
them in that case to resort to the Government. If Europe can put 
up good business securities, I think the trade can be privately 
financed, and I do not think the Government should be asked to 
take any security that business will not take. 

Senator Gore. I am assuming that business would take it; that it 
was underwritten. 

Secretary Houston. Then I think the business could be privately 
handled. But I want to say this: The suggestions of imderwriting 
Germany by the AUies, as discussed in the past, involved under- 
writing by us also. 

Senator Gore. AU the AUies would be expected to do, I think, 
would simply be to waive their preferred position and allow the 
$l,000,000,OOO^ssued for the purchase of food and raw materials to 
come first. 

Secretary Houston. I think the simplest way for Congress to 
help Germany to buy what she wants would be to make another loan 
and extend credit directly; and that I am opposed to. 

Representative Sumners. May I ask a question or two ? In the 
absence of any waiving of credit on the part of the Allies, who expect 
to collect in the way of indemnity, as a matter of fact, would it not 
be better to use our credit among our own folks who need credit, 
than to loan to Germany, already practically broke with an unde- 
termined debt yet to be written up against it ? 

Secretary Houston. You are presenting a choice of two evils. 
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Representative Sumners. That is what we confront, a choice of 
two evils. 

Secretary Houston. I do not know the answer. 

Senator Capper. Mr. Secretary, I have here three recommenda- 
tions made by the American Farm Bureau Federation, which they 
asked me to present to this committee, which they urge upon Con- 
gress for the purpose of establishing relief of the strained credit 
situation in the agricultural districts. The first is the most im- 
portant one. I want to ask you about these, and in order to get it 
as they have it, I will read it. 

« 

First. We believe that the law should be so amended that the Federal Reserve 
Board will have authority to classify rediscounts when offered. As it is now the only 
method of controlling volumes of money and credit available t© the Federal Reserve 
Board is by increasing the discount rate until the price becomes prohibitive along a 
great many lines of business, thereby reducing tne volume of money and credits 
needed. The unfortunate part of that is reacjily to be seen in the fact that the farmer, 
who has a slow turnover and a narrow margin of profit is not in position to compete 
with the speculator who has a good turnover and a wide margin of profit, so that in- 
stead of it helping agriculture, it has the effect of putting money up at option and 
agriculture being outdone by those who are in business it gets greater returns and 
profits. 

Secretary Houston. I am not prepared to discuss now the banking 
situation. 

Senator Capper. What is your judgment as to what that recom- 
mendation should be? 

Secretary Houston. I would have to consider the matter, and 
discuss it with the members of the Federal Reserve Board. 

Senator Norris. The next witness will be the governor of the 
Federal Reserve Board. I suggest. Senator, that you ask him those 
questions. Maybe the Secretary would be glad to answer the other 
two. 

Senator Capper. The others have to do with an amendment to the 
farm loan act, and the matter of warehouse certificates. The other 
two, being amendments to the farm loan act, probably the Secretary 
would not be willing to answer them. 

Secretary Houston. Senator, I would like to say in closing, unless 
there is another question, that while I am very sympathetic with 
producers who are confronted with sudden recessions of prices of 
their commodities and mih. the consequent difficulties, nothing more 
fatal could happen than for this Nation to embark on an unsafe 
fiscal or banking policy. This would set up evils which could be 
vastly greater than those we are now confronted with. With all our 
difficulties to-day, one of the reasons why this Nation is not in worse 
circumstances following the world explosion — the greatest in his- 
tory — is that the authorities. Congress and the Executive, have 
pursued reasonably sound fiscal and banking policies; and if we were, 
even in limited degree, to embark on some of the schemes suggested, 
we would find ourselves where many of the other nations now find 
themselves. We would have our difficulties immensely increased 
and be confronted with a situation from which we would not recover 
for many years. 

There is an explanation, at least a partial one, for existing trade 
difficulties. It is futile for me now to discuss it. It lies in the fact 
that the world is still not at peace; that Europe is still not at peace; 
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and that men there are not free to resume their imdertakings with 
helpful cooperation of this Government and that the world is stagger- 
ing imder burdens which are unfortunately the legacy of war. One 
sad thing about war is that its burdens are not over when the fighting 
ceases; thev will be with us for a generation or more — perhaps a 
century. And while, as I said, my sympathy is very keen for those 
who are distressed, I have not been able to think out any very large 
helpful method of accomplishing what some seem to desire, namely, 
that the price movement Tbe turned back and that prices be increased. 
I am not able to suggest any helpful method of doing this. I am of 
the opinion that the banks of the country realized that it was their 
duty to take care of the industries of their respective sections. I am 
aware that it has been suggested to them, and I think the facts show 
that there has been action on the suggestion that they devote their 
resources first to the most urgent needs, curtailing loans for specula- 
tive purposes, and discriminating, if the credit conditions required 
it, giving consideration first to the more essential activities and later 
to the less essential. I think the facts indicate that they have worked 
measurably and with reasonable intelligence to that end. I do not 
know when the process of price adjustment will be completed. It 
may be that it nas been completed, except for retail transactions. 
It may be that there will be a slight tendency upward and that the 
buyers will come back more actively into the market. It may be 
that Europe wiD find means to take more commodities by methods 
that souna business and good business can approve. 

At any rate, I hope that we all realize that our hardships — and all 
of us are suffering from them-^are a result in large measure of the 
war in which we were engaged and that we must bear them for the 
time being; and I am sure that our people wiU do so, with the same 
intelligence and patriotism that they manifested during the war. 

Senator Kendrick. Mr. Secretary, you know that with most of the 
farm products in the West it is not a Question so much of a high price; 
there are a number of products in which it involves the question of 
some price ? 

Secretary Houston. Yes, sir; I realize that. 

Senator Kendriok. For instance, at this time there is absolutely 
no market whatever for wool. I imderstand the same situation 
applies to cotton in the South; millions of bales are reaUy as worthless 
as if they had never found a useful output. And under such condi- 
tions it IS very natural for the Members of Congress and those who 
are directly concerned to be anxious to find a measure of relief. 

Secretary Houston. We all are. 

Senator Harrison. Mr. Secretary, you do not have any doubt that 
imder the law now the War Finance Corporation could function if you 
and those who work with you s.aw fit to allow it to function ? 

Secretary Houston. No; I think it could borrow money. 

Senator Harrison. Now, if the Congress should differ with you 
and your conclusions touching the operations of the War Finance Cor- 
poration, what could they do to get the thing set in motion and assist, 
if they thought it wise ? . 

Secretary Houston. It could direct it by legislation to do so. 

Senator Harrison. The Congress could direct it ? 

Secretary Houston. Yes; by legislation. 
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Senator Harrison. And then it could function speedily, notwith- 
standing any views you may have had in the past? 

Secretary Houston. Certainly. If a law is enacted directing the 
corporation to function, it goes without saying that it would function. 

Senator Harrison. The reason I say that is, that someone has inti- 
mated that your past views might interfere with its functioning. 

Secretary Houston. I could nave no discretion as to carrying out 
a direct mandatory act. I can exercise discretion only where the law 
makes it possible and where in my judgment it would be against the 
public interests to do a certain thing, and I have discretionary power 
I would decline to do it, as in the present instance'. 

Representative Heflin. In that connection, Mr. Secretary, you 
said a moment ago that these depressed conditions now are the result 
of the war, which is true. Now then', if the farmers of the country 
are suffering a loss of billions of dollars, which they are, because of the 
war, and their inability to borrow money from the banks to carry their 
produce until the prices are better, don^t you think it is the duty of 
the Government, and that it would be justified in borrowing money 
itself, if the Government can get it and privat^e individuals can not, 
to help tide them over this time caused in part bv the war ? 

Secretary Houston. The matter is now one for the Congress to 
consider. I have attempted to give reasons for my view that the 
Government can not wisely intervene to accomplish what you suggest. 

Senator Norris. If there is nothing further, Mr. Secretary, we are 
very much obliged to you for coming up. 

Secretary Houston. I thank you, gentlemen, and I will take steps 
immediatelv. Senator, to send you figures on the physical volume of 
agricultural exports. 

Senator Norris. We will now hear Gt>v. Harding, the governor of 
the Federal Reserve Board. 

STATEMENT OF MB. WILLIAM P. G. HABDING, GOVEBNOB OF 

THE FEDEBAL BESEBVE BOABD. 

Senator Norris. Gov. Harding, you heard the statement made to 
Secretary Houston, and without repeating that statement, the com- 
mittee would be very glad to hear from you with any suggestions that 
you care to make. 

Mr. Harding. I presume that you wish to hear from me more 
along the banking lines. 

Senator Norris. I think particularly that, because the Secretary 
has declined to discuss some features of it. We will not confine you 
to that. We will be glad to have a suggestion along any line, in 
addition to the banking line, that you have to make. 

Mr. Harding. The present situation seems to differ from any 
we have ever before been confronted with in that its scope is universal .' 
I remember six years ago we had acute distress in the cotton industry. 
At that time, however, for almost every other staple product of the 
country there was a normal demand. The present price recession, 
however, seems to involve every staple agricultural product. The 
recession of prices is a process which has been going on for the last 
few months, not only in this coxmtry, but all over the world, and in 
countries where there has been the greatest inflation of credits and 
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currency the distress is most acute. There are certain basic causes, 
I think, which are responsible for present conditions. As the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury has pointed out, speaking generally, it is one of 
the results of the war, and the cure for the evils which now aflBict us 
is one which calls for a general cooperation on the part of the pro- 
ducers, the banks, the distributors, and the consumers. There has 
been a marked shift in the situation in the past 12 months. Some 
time ago we had what might be called a seller's market — the man 
who then had goods to sell was practically doing the purchaser a 
favor to let him have what he wanted. Just now there is distinctly 
a buyer's market. 

The first essential, it seems to me, for bringing about a more normal 
condition is that we all reach a calmer state of mind. I think evils 
are accentuated by hysteria or a disposition to give up. 

The Federal Reserve Board was more apprehensive over general 
conditions a year ago than it is to-day. That may seem to be rather 
a startling statement, but a great many people realized a year ago 
that conditions then existing were abnormal. We were living in a 
fool's paradise; prices asked for most commodities and general 
business conditions were then just as abnormal in the one direction as 
they are now abnormal in the other. The Federal Reserve Board 
has made a determined effort to bring about safer banking conditions 
with minimum disturbance of the country's commerce, business, and 
industry, and I believe the figures which are available will convince 
anyone that some precautionary measures were absolutely essential. 
As far back as August, 1919, there was a general appreciation on the 
part of the public of the dangers of the situation then existing. 
The United States Senate addressed a communication to the Federal 
Reserve Board on the 5th of August, 1919, asking what was going 
to be the outcome of the constant expansion of credits and of the 
repeated advances in the cost of living, and the President addressed a 
joint session of Congress on the subject during the latter part of the 
same month. Then as recently as last May the Senate adopted a 
resolution, No. 363, addressed to the Federal Reserve Board, in which 
it expressed its concern over the inflated conditions then existing, 
and asked what steps the Federal Reserve Board was taking to provide 
for the seasonable movement of crops which were to come about in 
the course of a few months, and what the board was doing to curb 
the tendencies toward a constant advance in the cost of living. 

The Federal Reserve Board, as it understands its functions, has 
nothing to do directly with piices or living costs. It is a banking 
board exercising a general supervision of the Federal reserve bankS; 
and the rates of discount which are fixed by the Federal Reserve 
Board following recommendations of the directors of the Federal 
reserve banks, are not fixed primarily with reference to piices. The 
board does not feel that it has any right to establish any rates of 
discount with a view of putting prices up, or putting them down. 
The board's duties are clearW defined in the Federal reserve act and 
it has endeavored to carry out the provisions of that act. At the 
same time we have realized the desirability of working the situation 
out and bringing credits down to a more normal basis with as little 
disturbance to the agricultural industry and general business as 
possible. Up to the middle of September it looked as though we were 
going to succeed. The discounts of the Federal reserve oanks — or 
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I may say their total invested assets, which inchides paper redis- 
counted for member banks and purchases of acceptances, increased 
from the 19th dav of September, 1919, from S2,3/)0,000,000 to 
$3,800,000,000 on the 27th of January, 1920— an increase within fonr 
months of nearly 50 per cent. It is evident that any continuation 
of such a rate oi increase as that would soon exhaust the resources 
of any banking system, no matter how strong, However, from the 
27th of January, 1920, when Federal reserve bank discount rates 
were advanced, until the present time, there has been onlv a moderate 
increase in the invested assets of the Federal reserve banks, but a 
substantial increase in the volume of Federal reserve notes outstand- 
ing, and while the angle of ascending credit during the period, Sep- 
tember 19, 1919, to January 27, 1920, was 45 degrees, the angle since 
the 27th of Januarv has been but about 2 degrees. 

In the New York district there has been considerable liquidation. 
Speculative loans have declined probably $1,000,000,000 or more, and 
deposits in the banks of New York City are about $1,400,000,000 
below their high point. In other sections of the country, however, 
bonds and deposits have increased by about $5,000,000,000 since 
September, 1919. 

Of course, the farmer is greatly disappointed with the present 
market for his products. Ijooking back several months I think 
we can recall how the real situation was brought to the knowledge 
of the average man and can trace the successive events leading up 
to present conditions. The first intimation that most people had 
that there was a change taking place in the price level occurred last 
spring when there was a financial collapse in Japan, due primarily 
to a slump in the silk market, and 74 banks in Japan suspended, 
and there were many failures of large houses in the silk business. 
Following that, there was a collapse in the wool market. It so hap- 
pened that just about the time our wool clip was coming on last May, 
and the eastern buyers had their men in the field, there were large 
importations of wool from Australia and the Argentine, that our 
own War Department had large stocks of wool which it was selling 
at auction, and that the British Government had large stocks of 
wool also on the auction market. The result was that the market 
for wool was destroyed over night. The wool dealers in the East 
telegraphed their buyers to come home; they did not want any wool. 
Of course, the wool clip had to be financed as best it might. Some 
of the commission men agreed to make advances. The Federal 
Reserve Board went to the limit of its powers in the matter of author- 
izing the purchasing or discount of acceptances based on shipments 
of wool and the discounting of direct loans on wool. 

Just about that time another significant thing happened, indi 
eating the change in the public temper as to prices. There was a 
movement started, I think in the South, to have everybodv wear 
overalls, as a protest against the high clothing market. TKis did 
not last long, but it evidenced a public sentiment against high prices 
for clothing. 

Senator Gore. It ran the price of overalls up considerably for 
the time being. 

Mr. Harding. Yes; it doubled the price of overalls for the time 
being. The movement was the forerunner of a general revulsion of 
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feeling in this country and all over the world against the abnormally 
high prices that had prevailed. 

Now, it is very difficult, when a movement starts in one direction 
to stop it where it ought to stop. We go too far in one way, and 
then we go too far in another direction, and it takes some time for 
the pendulum to reach its proper balance, or normal equilibrium. 

I think what most concerns the farmer in the present circum- 
stances is his uneasiness as to his own future. I may say in passing 
that the best evidence that the agricultural interests of this country 
have not been denied credit is the fact that in nearly every instance 
the acute anxiety of the farmer arises from the fact that he is unable 
to sell his products for enough to pay his debts. The-fact that he 
has debts shows that somebody has given him credit; his paper has 
been rediscounted at the Federal reserve banks freely and m large 
volume. 

I think that it is important to remove apprehension as far as pos- 
sible, and I want to do what I can here to-dky to remove any undue 
apprehension that may exist. 

Mr. Harding. I have no authority to speak for the banks gener- 
ally, but having been in the business myself, I know somethmg of 
banking temperament. The average banker wants to stay in the 
banking business; he does not want to go in the merchandising 
business and is averse to foreclosures and other drastic methods of 
liquidating indebtedness, except as a last resort, and my opinion is 
that if the farmer will go to his banker — if he is indebted to a bank — 
and make a frank statement of his condition, giving additional * 
security if available and if reauired, and agree to make gradual 
sales 01 his produce as the market develops, applying the proceeds 
on his indebtedness, he will be able to make arrangements for present 
pressing needs and for requirements for another season. 

The credit situation is not essentially different from what would 
have been the case had there been a crop failure. Crop failures 
have occurred in the past in various sections of the coimtry. What 
has happened % No general bankruptcy has resulted from these 
crop failures. Arrangements were made whereby the farmers were 
carried over. I have known of cases in my own section of the 
country where it has taken two or three years to pull a farmer out 
after a crop failure. The bankers and the merchants stood by, if 
the man was worthy of credit, and in two or three years they would 
work him out. A bank canprosper only as its commimity prospers. 
The banker realizes this. Tne banks have been looking forward to 
the season of the year when they could secm*e liquidation of their 
loans to farmers, but I am quite sure wherever they find that the 
farmer must be carried along he will be, provided he is honest and 
shows a willinmess to do his part. 

The Federal Reserve Board has always advocated the poUcy of 
orderly marketing of crops. We realize that it is best for the pro- 
ducer, best for the consumer, best for the banking interests, and best 
for the railroads. Suppose an entire crop which takes the better 
part of a year to produce, a staple crop, should be dumped on the 
market in the com^e of two or three weeks or a month or two. The 
residt would be that the pressure of the volume of that commodity, 
no matter how great the demand for it might be, on the market at 
one time, would depress the price for it. It would tax the banks 
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to furnish the money m advance of the consumptive need for the 
crop, and it would also tax the warehouse capacity, and the raikoads 
would be burdened in furnishing transportation facilities. 

Orderly marketing means some marketing: it means some buy- 
ing and some selling, a gradual and steady process. I would 
regard as an ideal condition the steady movement of a staple crop 
extended over a period of five or six months, thus causing strain on 
anybody and givmg the producer the benefit of the average price. 

it has been pointed out that there are certain staples for which 
there is at present no market at aU. Well, I do not see anything to 
do in such cases but to arrange for renewals on the best terms possiole. 
But there are other staples for which there is some market although 
prices are not satisfactory to the producers. 

It is a difficult matter to say wnat the cost of growing a given farm 
product is, because conditions vary in different sections, but we will as- 
sume that there is no staple farim product to-day that can be sold 
at the cost of production. Wouldn't it be the best pohcy for the farm- 
er who is indebted to others — and one debt creates another — to sell 
a portion of his commodity at the market price, and apply that on 
some pressing indebtedness which in turn will be applied to some 
other mdebtedness and will result in the liquidation of bank credits 
and thus start business up again? Repeat the process of gradual 
sales. This would ease the situation and it would start again a 
bu;v4ng movement on the part of the public. I think as soon as the 
holiday trade is over that we will see some stabilization in business, 
because as matters now stand the prices of some things have gone 
down very sharply, and the prices of other goods in the hands of 
those from whom the people must buy have not gone down as much. 
It is an unnatural situation that some prices should remain high 
when the general trend is downward. As a rule, barring shortages, 
prices of the ordinary necessities of life tend to rise and fall together. 
They seek a common level. 

I think what is going to happen is that there wiU either be an 
advance in the price of some commodities that have gone down very 
sharply, or there will be a corresponding drop in other articles and 
living costs, which wiU tend to put the whole situation on a more 
uniform basis. Thus in the event that there is no substantial im- 

{)rovement in the price of farm products, it seems certain that the 
armer can look forward to producing next year's crop at a greatly 
reduced cost. 

Taking a broader view of the situation — ^for I have just been 

discussing generally local conditions 

For permanent relief, I think we must look to our foreign trade. 
I do not want to discuss any delicate political or controversial ques- 
tions, but it does seem to me that so far as the cotton situation in 
the South is concerned, and I believe the grain situation in the West 
is involved in it also, and the mtinufacturers also — the sore spot 
now lies in the situation in the former Central Empires, Germany 
and Austria. If some way could be devised of opening up trade witn 
those countries our situation here would be vastly improved. Congress 
passed a law some time ago known as the '^Edge Act,'' which au- 
thorized banks to subscribe to the stock of corporations engaged in 
financing foreign trade. So far there has been only one corporation 
organized under the provisions of that act; that is the First Federal 
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Foreign Banking Association of New York, with $2,000,000 capital. 
And, as Secretary Houston pointed out, there is another company 
now organizing, with New Orleans as its headq^uarters, to be known as 
the Federal International Banking Co., with $6,000,000 paid-m 
capital. And the American Bankers' Association is undertaking 
to organize a corporation with $100,000,000 capital. There is to 
be a meeting of the organization committee in Chicago next week. 

I have talked with representatives of all these corporations. 
I had a long talk with Mr. W. S. Kies, who recently returned from 
Europe. ELe is interested in the First Federal Foreign Banking 
Association. I asked him to tell me what was the trouble with 
oppning up trade with Germany and Austria, Czecho-Slovakia and 
Poland. He said, in the first place, there must be greater pacification 
of Europe than now exists before business men would feel warranted 
in taking large commercial risks. He said it was impossible to do 
business with Germany to any great extent under the present condi- 
tions, for the reason that her reparations had not been fixed; that in 
accepting the peace conditions Germany has practicaDy signed a 
blank check, and the amount has not oeen filled in. It kills the 
incentive for initiative in Germany, and he says it is almost out of the 
question for any private agency to undertake the granting of credits 
to Germany. 

In talking with a German comlmercial agent, Mr. Bendix, and 
others I have seen lately, I have also reached the conclusion that 
ordinary acceptance credits running as long as nine months, even if 
we could arrange for three months acceptances with renewals, 
would not do any great deal of good. 

We had an idea at one time that it would be possible to send raw 
materials to Germany under an acceptance credit, and have the 
factories there manufacture the goods, nave the manufactured goods 
shipped out of Germany and maintain a lien all the way through, 
but on looking into the matter, I am told that the German law does 
not allow sucn a manufacturers^ lien. 

Senator Gore. Would it be practicable if it did ? 

Mr. Harding. Some of the German financiers are undertaking to 
have the law changed. 

Senator Gore. Would it be practicable if it did? 

Mr. Harding. It would only be a drop in the bucket. This will 
have to be developed in a broader way. Just as this country was 
built up by foreign capital, and the great West was built up bv foreign 
capital and eastern capital, so the war-stricken portions of Europe 
must be aided in their rehabilitation by the long time investment of 
American capital. 

I am told there are a great many attractive bargains all over 
Europe in the way of investments in public utilities, factories, real 
estate, and wood pulp enterprises; any number of opportunities that 
the American busmess man would, in ordinary circumstances, grasp 
eagerly. Here this question of reparations comes in again. The 
average business man does not care to go into those things, unless he 
knows what he is going into. Take the matter of German real 
estate. I was told the other da}^ that a verv attractive house, or 
palace, on the Unter den Linden, in Berlin, which I think was occu- 
pied at one time by one of our ambassadors, could be purchased 
to-day in terms of German marks at an actual cost of S16,000 Amer- 
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ican money. Now, of course, opportunities like that would be 
eagerly availed of by enterprising Americans if they were not barred 
by fear that the investment might be wiped out by the imposition, 
for instance, of a large capital tax. When it has been determined 
what Germany shall pay to the Allies under the reparations agree- 
ment, American investors will be in better position to decide upon a, 
policy. 

Senator Norris. Isn't it out of the question to consider Germany 
at all until their reparation matter is completed ? 

Mr. Harding. I think it is absolutely out of the question to con- 
sider doing anything for Germany and Austria until this whole- 
question is settled. 

Senator Norris. To meet that, if the Allies waive and consent 
that a loan to them should take precedence and not be affected, it 
might work. 

Mr. Harding. Pending that, we have had suggestions made that 
we ought to do more to develop trade with other parts of the world,, 
and we have had some conferences lately regarding the development 
of trade with Australia. But Australia is mainly an agricultural 
country, and possibly a policy could be adopted that would result in 
sending American manufactures to Australia, but the result would 
be that Australian agricultural products would be brought here — 
wheat, wool, and hides to compete with domestic producers. The 
same is true with respect to the Argentine, so that if we develop 
trade in one direction we simply accumulate a glut of farm products, 
which would make our agricultural situation more acute than it is; 
to-day. 

The question of more trade with all South American countries has 
been discussed. South America has been tributary, commercially,, 
to Europe, rather than to America up to this time, and is affected by 
present European conditions just as we are. Unless they can sell 
us more than they buy from us the South Americans find the same 
difficulty in trading with us now, in a less marked degree, that the 
European does. 

Senator Norris. Did you get any information, when you were dis- 
cussing these questions with these men who had been over there and 
knew the conditions, as to what the purpose would be of the Allies; 
being willing for Germany to make a loan to get some produce, and 
taking a lien with precedence over their own claims ? 

Mr. Harding. I discussed that with them, Senator, and the gentle- 
men were able to express only their own personal views. They thought 
there was no possibility of getting the Allies to do that. 

Senator Norris. Well, if the situation is such as has been described^ 
wherTthe Allies come to a realization that they will not get any- 
thing 

Mr. Harding (interposing). One gentleman told me that he 
thought,, so far as Great Britain was concerned, that there would not 
be much trouble, but that the difficulty was with the French; they 
seem unwilling to take immediate action. 

Senator Norris. The French people are very anxious, and properly 
so, to get indemnity. 

Mr. Harding. Yes, sir. 

Senator Norris. And they must realize that they can not get any 
indemnity unless Germany is able to produce. And she must have 
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the tools, and must be able to feed her people for awhile. Did you get 
the idea that was the situation over there 

Mr. Harding (interposing). I hesitate to discuss these international 
auestions, particularly when my information is purely hearsay. I 
think the question,^o far as France is concerned, is not merely one of 
indemnity. I am told that she feels uneasiness as to her future posi- 
tion. There are questions other than financial that seem to disturb 
her. 

Senator Norris. Would it be possible. Governor, for the Federal 
Reserve Board to permit of advances in agricultural communities 
where these various commodities are held, to extend additional credits 
to the farmers who are producers ? That is one of the things, I under- 
stand, that is desired. 

Mr. Harding. Additional credits are being extended from day to 
day. Senator. There seems to be a mistaken idea as to the powers of 
the Federal Reserve Board. We have no control whatever over the 
loaning policy of the member banks, or of the nonmember banks; 
and most of the banks in purely agricultural sections are nonmembers. 
The national banks can make any loans which their directors wish to 
make, which are authorized by the national banking act; and the 
State banks which are members are authorized, under section 9 of the 
act, to make such loans as may be authorized by their own State laws, 
as interpreted by their own State banking departments. The Federal 
Reserve Board has no authority to say to any bank, ^'you must not 
make such and such loans, or extend such and such credits, or you 
must make such and such loans and extend such and such credits.'' 

Senator Norris. No, Governor; nobody claims thati but isn't it 
true, that the Federal Reserve Board controls the credits of the Fed- 
eral banks, and decides whether it can discount any more paper; and 
that is what controls the local bank; if they can not get any more 
credit, or if they have reached their limit, they can not get loans ? 

Mr. Harding. Section 4 provides that every Federal reserve bank 
shall be conducted under the supervision and control of a board of 
nine directors, three of whom are appointed by the Federal Reserv 
Board and six elected by the member Datiks. The board of directors 
of a Federal reserve bar)k is vested with all the powers usually vested 
in the board of directors in a banking corporation. There is no limit 
put on the volume of credits they may extend to any member bank, 
except they are charged, in administering the affairs of the bank, to 
be fair and impartial to all member banks, and in extending credit 
accommodations to a particular member bank to pay due regard to 
the wants and requirements of other member banks. 

I may say we have had a great deal of interbank discounting all 
during this year. At one time seven Federal reserve banks were 
borrowing as much as $250,000,000 from three other Federal reserve 
banks. Such borrowing is permitted by section 11 of the Federal 
reserve act. Now, without this borrowing their reserves would have 
fallen to a very low percentage, and under the provisions of another 
section of the act they would have been required to increase their 
rediscount rates. The Federal Reserve Board has maintained the 
reserves of all banks at or above their legal minimum by permitting 
interbank borrowing. Take in your own district, Senator, the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of Kansas City has a reserve of something over 
40 per cent. It has that percentage of reserve because of the large 
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amount of paper it has rediscounted with other Federal reserve banks, 
namely, with Cleveland, Philadelphia, and Boston, which are the only 
banks in position to rediscount large amounts for other Federal 
reserve banks without iinpairing their own reserves. The Federal 
Reserve Bank of Kansas City, it it should pay all its debts to other 
Federal reserve banks, would have a reserve of about 18 per cent. 
The Federal Reserve Bank of Minneapolis is in about the same posi- 
tion. The Federal Reserve Bank of Dallas would have a reserve of 
About 18 per cent if it had not rediscounted heavily with other Fed- 
•eral reserve banks. The Federal Reserve Bank of Atlanta would have 
A reserve of about 20 per cent. The Federal Resei^ve Bank of St. 
Louis, which was down to 20 per cent some time ago, has been having 
some liquidation, not so much along agricultural as along manufac- 
turing and jobbing lines, and now has about 35 per cent. 

Senator Norris. These figures that you give snow that they are all 
in good condition, as I understand it. Would it not be possible — I 
want you to understand I do not say it should be done. I want to 
get what could be done if it was the proper course to pursue under 
the law; would it not be possible for the Federal Reserve Board to 
take such action by which all these banks would be permitted to 
rediscount, in addition to what they have now, of farmers' paper, so 
that they might hold at least a portion of the crops they have on 
liand now that have been produced at a loss, until there is a more 
:f avorable market ? 

Mr. Harding. Senator, I have never heard a complaint from a 
Tnember bank that it was being denied accommodations. 

Senator Norris. I think some of them are now; at least that is 
v^hat they say. 

Mr. Harding. I think the member bank in some cases feels that it 
lias gone about as far as it cares to go; it does not care to have its 
name on any more paper. 

Senator Norris. Can they rediscount more than they have now? 

Mr. Harding. The law does not impose a limit. 

Senator Norris. But they have to get the consent of the people 
«,bove them before they can rediscount. What I want to know is, 
ere the member banks now permitted to rediscount more farmers' 
paper ? 

Mr. Harding. Certainly, they are. 

Senator Norris. They would ? 

Mr. Harding. Possibly some of them have gone about as far as 
the limits of safety would justify. But you would be interested in 
knowing that even in your district, which seems to be one from 
which considerable complaint comes, there are 1,100 member banks, 
and' many of them do not owe the Federal reserve bank anything. 

Senator Norris. I think they should be given to understand that 
they are a part of the system and they are not doing their part. 

Mr. Harding. I think it has been called to their attention repeat- 
edly, but it is the old story of leading the horse to water; what are 
you going to do about it it he will not drink ? 

Representative Tincher. I know a member bank in the Kansas 
City district — this is partly hearsay — that has issued notice to 
creditors that between now and January 1 they must reduce their 
loans by 25 per cent. There is no such disposition on the part of the 
bank at Kansas City that they must do that ? 
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Mr. Harding. Absolutely none. 

Representative Byrnes of South Carolina. Has your attention 
been called to a recent issue of the Manufacturers' Record, a copy of 
which was sent, I suppose, to every member of the House and Senate, 
which shows on tjie first page the instructions from the Federal 
Reserve Board to the banks to curtail credit ? My memory is there 
are several bulletins, and it would create the impression that they 
must curtail credits. 

Mr. Harding. I have not seen that. 

Representative Byrnes of South Carolina. Well, were such bul- 
letins ever issued ? 

Mr. Harding. They are some disconnected extracts. 

Representative Byrnes of South Carolina. They are extracts; yes. 

Mr. Harding. Yes. We had a conference here on the 8th of May 
last, when the situation seemed to be getting out of hand. We had 
raised the rates as high as we wanted to go. There was indisposition 
on the part of the agricultural interests to sell their products, either 
because they thought they were going higher or because of the rail- 
road situation. There was no selling movement to amount to any- 
thing, and there seemed to be a revival of the borrowing spirit, and 
we did not want this to resume the pace it had gone before, because 
we had to prepare for crop moving in the fall. A conference was 
held between tne board and the Federal Advisory Council, which is 
a statutory body authorized to advise the board on general con- 
ditions, and class A directors of the Federal reserve banks. A care-' 
fully prepared statement was read to that conference, which was 
afterwards made public. 

That statement if read from one end to the other, contains nothing 
that anyone can take exception to. It merely called attention to certain 
facts which existed and to certain dangerous tendencies. It called 
attention to the necessity for providing funds to move the crop in 
the fall, and it pointed out that if the extension of credit should 
proceed at the rate it had gone for a few months preceding, the 
Federal reserve system would be unable to function effectively, and 
a great many banks might be obliged to restrict necessary credits. 
Banks generally were cautioned to pursue a more careful policy in 
extending credits and were asked to look over their loans to see 
what purpose they were for; whether they were for speculative 

Eurposes, for the holding of commodities which could and ought to 
e sold. The statement was very moderate in tone. It pointed 
out that in some cases it might be necessary for a bank to pay some 
attention to the essentiality of the purpose for which a loan was 
asked, and that in cases where it found it necessary to discriminate 
it should do so, being careful always to take care of the essential 
enterprises of the community and not to do anything that would 
result in any general hardship, but that if it had an opportunity of 
collecting a long-standing loan that it had really no business to 
carry, it ou^ht to do so. Banks were told that in granting new 
accommodations they should favor those that were essential, instead 
of cutting them down and loaning on nonessential propositions. 
As to essential or nonessential loans, we distinctly stated that the 
Federal Reserve Board was not in position to give any advice to 
the banks, but that the individual banker was in better position 
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than anyone else to determine the essential or nonessential character 
of the loans offered to him. 

Representative Byrnes of South Carolina. Were those bulletins 
all printed ? 

Mr. Harding. A statement was given to the press. 

Representative Byrnes of South Carolina. Now, as a result of 
that, the intent of the board certainly seemed to be misunderstood, 
and that the officials were told 

Mr. Harding (interposing). I do not think the intent of the board 
was misunderstood so much as it was deliberately misrepresented. 

Representative Byrnes of South Carolina. Well, the effect of de- 
liberately misrepresenting it was to cause the banks to curtail credits. 
Isn't that the condition to which you have referred in the district in 
which Senator Norris lives — that they received their information from 
the officials, who were deliberately misrepresenting the board ? 

Mr. Harding. I do not think that is true, because the volume is 
greater now than it was last May. 

Senator Norris. What do they have to pay ? You raised the rate, 
did you not? Would not that alone prevent these bankers from 
making loans ? 

Mr. Harding. I don't think so. 

Senator Norris. Does not the rate have anything to do with it ? 

Mr. Harding. May I ask what the legal rate of interest is in 
Nebraska ? 

Senator Norris. Sevenper cent. 

Mr. Harding. And in Kansas ? 

Representative Tincher. Six per cent. 

Mr. Harding. And in Wyommg? Nobody here seems to know. 
Are any special contracts authorized out there ? 

Senator Norris. Yes; up to 10 per cent. 

Mr. Harding. The Kansas City district rate is 6 per cent. Any 
bank can borrow an amount equal to one and one-half times the sum 
of its paid-in contribution to the capital of the Federal reserve bank, 
plus its reserve balance at a 6 per cent rate. 

Senator Norris. That is a high rate, is it not; a rediscount rate? 

Mr. Harding. The rediscount rates are relative. It is not a high 
rate. The Bank of England rate is 7 per cent. 

Senator Norris. What was the normal rate, before you increased 
it« 

Mr. Harding. In 1915 we had a 3 per cent rate and did not do any 
business at that rate, because nobody wanted to borrow money. 

Senator Norris. And then you raised it ? 

Mr. Harding. We raised it from time to time, yes, sir. 

Senator Norris. Do you mean to say the banks would not pay 
3 per cent but were glad to pay more ? 

Mr. Harding. I do not know how glad they are, but in 1915, they 
had no occasion to borrow money; they did not want to borrow 
money at any price. 

Senator Norris. It was not a question of rates then; they did not 
need the money ? 

Mr. Harding. I do not think the rate cuts much figure in re- 
straining a bank which is obliged to borrow, but prevents others 
from overlending merely for the sake of profit. 
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Senator Norris. Is not the power given to the Federal Reserve 
Board particularly with a view of having them curtail their credits ? 
Is not that the real object of it ? 

Mr. Harding. The acr says, in section 14, that the Federal re- 
serve banks may establish, from time to time, rediscount rates, sub- 
ject to the review and determination of the Federal Reserve Board, 
which rates shall be fixed with a view to accommodating commerce 
and business. In section 13 there is a provision defining what kind 
of paper may be eligible for rediscount by Federal reserve banks. 
Broadly speaking, a provision is made for the eligibility of bills and 
notes which are issued or drawn, or the proceeds of which have been 
used or are to be used for agricultural, commercial, or industrial 
industrial purposes. It goes on to say, however, that nothing in this 
act contained shall be construed as preventing the discount of such 
paper, defined as eligible above, and that notes issued or drawn for 
tlie purpose of carrjdng merely investments, or issued or drawn for 
the purpose of buying or trading in stocks, bonds, or other invest- 
ment securities, except bonds and notes of the Government of the 
United States shall not be eligible for rediscoimt by a Federal re- 
serve bank. That is something that complicates the whole situa- 
tion. At the time that act was passed the United States had a 
debt of something less than a billion dollars, and most of that was 
pledged as security for national bank notes. Now, since the war, 
the United States has a total indebtedness of approximately $25,000,- 
000,000. and every bond, note, and certificate issued by the Gov-* 
emment in borrowing that vast amoimt is acceptable as security 
for notes running as lonff as 90 days, or as security for member 
banks' notes running not longer than 15 days, and notes so secured 
are eligible for rediscount at a Federal reserve bank. 

Now, you can see what would happen if we were to attempt to 
put in any artificial rate. Federal reserve bank discount rates 
must be based upon the current rates for credit. The experience 
of the Bank of England has been that it must always fix the official 
bank rates slightly higher than the current rate. That is the case 
over there to-day. The official rate of the Bank of England is 7 per 
cent, and the current rate is about 5f per cent. 

The Federal Reserve Board adopted a policy in order to assist in 
the war financing which was economically unsound. I say this 
frankly. Congress authorized certain loans. It authorized the 
Secretary of the Treasury to determine the rates at which the loans 
should be issued. The Secretary of the Treasury asked the advice of 
experts and then fixed the rates of interest to be borne hy the several 
issues of bonds, notes, and certificates. During the time we were 
actually at war, something like $18,000,000,000 of bonds were sold 
to the people, an amount certainly in excess of the normal invest- 
ment power of the American people in such a short time, and the only 
way in which those loans could oe financed was through the instru- 
mentality of the banks. The only way the banks could undertake 
to do it was to get some assistance from the Federal reserve banks 
and at a low rate. The low rate of interest borne by these bonds was 
fixed with a view of holding down the expenses of the Government 
as far as possible. Anyway, that is something the Federal Reserve 
Board has no responsibility for. In order to make possible the 
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floating of these bonds we fixed a rate less than their coupon rate. 
Some member banks announced that for a period of six months there 
would be a rate of 4 J per cent on notes secured by Government obli- 
gations. The result was there was no loss to subscribing banks 
pending the distribution of the bonds to the public. There were 
successive bond issues. The principal reason why discount rates 
were not increased earlier than they were in 1919 was on account of 
Treasury financing. 

Representative Lazaro. Would it not be easier for the farmer to 
borrow on his agricultural products from his member bank, if he had 
his products stored in a United States bonded warehouse where his 
products would be weighed and licensed by grades ? 

Mr. Harding. I think it would; yes, sir. 

(And thereupon the committee took recess until 2.15 o'clock p. m.) 

AFTER RECESS. 

The committee resumed at 2.30 o'clock p. m., pursuant to recess. 

STATEMEITT OF HOIT. WILLIAM P. Q. HARDIira, QOVERITOB 
FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD, WASHHrQTOir, D. C. 

Senator Norris. Governor, the secretary of the Farm Mortgage 
Bankers' Association of America, Mr. Edward D. Chassell, 112 West 
Adams Street, Chicago, has a question or two he desires to ask you. 
It might be as well to permit him to do so at this time. 

Mr. Harding. As you may prefer, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Norris. Mr. Chassell, you may proceed to ^,sk the ques- 
tions you have in mind. 

Mr. Chassell. The questions I wish to ask I will preface by a 
statement, and that is, before recess for limch you called attention 
to the fact that the increase in discounts had become so rapid that 

fou became afraid that an era of disastrous speculation would arise, 
beheve your statement was that the discoimts from August, 1919, 
until, approximately, the 1st of January increased at an angle of 45°, 
and that at that time you immediately proceeded to call a halt, and 
that 

Mr. Harding. We are not so much interested in speculation as 
such, but we were concerned in maintaining the safety of the Federal 
reserve banks. We found that unless the expansion was checked 
we would soon come to the end of our resources. 

Mr. Chassell. I think that was true, and no one will criticize an 
effort to prevent that. Then instructions went out to the banks and 
others to curtail increases at least, and to keep the discounts down, 
and I believe that you said the increases from then to this time have 
been only at the rate of an angle of 2°. That was to prevent specu- 
lation. It was to prevent money going out for a carnival of specu- 
lation. Just before adjourning I imderstood you to say that a 
reasonable amount of increase in discoxmts at the present time would 
not be objectionable — that many country banks had not discounted 
to their limits. At the present time, or within 120 days, there has 
been suffered by farmers a disastrous depression in farm products. 

Mr. Harding. Since the 1st of August there has been quite an 
appreciable increase in accommodation given by Federal reserve 
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banks. This is natural at this season of the year. We have taken 
care of that. 

Mr. Chassell. At the present time we are up against a disastrous 
situation, which situation is admitted without debate to exist. In 
meetings I have attended recently farmers have stated that they are 
willing to stand depreciation and loss, but that they object to having 
their products go down 50 per cent when the articles which they have 
to buy in order to produce their crops have dropped a very trifling 
amount. • 

Mr. Harding. Well, you know that manufacturers^ prices have 
been cut, the wholesalers^ prices have been cut. ' 

Mr. Chassell. Yes, but farmers do not buy from the wholesaler 
or the manufacturer. 

Mr. Hahding. The retailers so far have endeavored to maintain 
prices, I believe. 

•Mr. Chassell. The farmer has to buy from the retailer at the ad- 
vanced prices. It will be only a matter of six months or such a matter 
until prices approximate a general level, and do you think it would be 
disastrous at this time if you were to permit that angle of increase to 
go back, sav, to 45°, for three months or such a matter, in order to 
take care oi this calamity which threatens agriculture? As far as I 
am concerned I represent the merchant. We are merchants of credit. 
We buy farmers' credit and sell it in the market. 

Mr. Harding. I think, from a banker's viewpoint, any such radical 
increase in credits as you have just suggested, v^rould be regarded as 
a gamble. If it turned out all right we would be considered verv 
fine people; if it turned out wrong we would be very justly condemnea. 

Mr. Chassell. Of course there is this thing about it, as you stated 
this morning, that a large part of the credit that has been carried has 
been bond credit to take care of investments in Government bonds. 
That was not the original purpose of the Federal reserve banks. 

Mr. Harding. Loans of Feueral reserve banks which are secured 
hy Government obligations have sharply declined in the last 14 
months. They have gone down from $1,800,000,000 to about 
$1,200,000,000; but the increase in commercial loans has more than 
counterbalanced that reduction. 

Mr. Chassell. That is very true, but the original purpose of the 
act was to take care of production and commerce. At the present 
time agriculture is faced with a disaster as to wlrich the situation 
confronting no other industry is comparable. That is, the situation 
which faces agriculture is so much worse than the conditions which 
face other industries that some immediate and earnest attention 
must be given the matter. 

Mr. Harding. In the law there is pointed out how the needs of 
commerce and agriculture shall be provided for. We can not exceed 
our powers in providing for these needs. 

Mr. Chassell. Don't you think you might materially increase 
rediscounts, or that you might pass tlie word around among the banks 
that it would be perfectly legitimate to increase, temporarDy, 
the amount they may loan to farmers in order to carry their 
stocks until readjustment comes, and thereby have all keep the same 
general price level ? Perhaps the loans might not be increased at an 
angle of 45°, but perhaps it might be an angle of 15° or 20°. 
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Mr. Harding. Don't you think the bankers know what their rights 
and powers are ah'eady ? 

Mr. Chassell. I was talking to a gentleman in Kansas City a few 
months ago and he told me it was necessary to pay 15 per cent to the 
Federal reserve banks on account of some of tneir loans; that thej 
had a sliding scale in operation down there, and I understand that is 
one of the reasons they do not increase loans in the Federal reserve 
district. I thought it might be possible to handle that situation 
without running the interest rates up so high. 

Mr. Harding. I recall some figures, back in 1907, when the total 
deposits of national banks were about $5,000,000,000 and the total 
loans were about $4,700,000,000. On the 22d day of August, just a 
few weeks in advance of the panic of 1907, the total bills payable and 
rediscounts was about $59,000,000, or 1.26 per cent of their total 
loans and discounts. On corresponding dates in 1908, total redis- 
counts and bills payable of all national banks was about $53,200,000, 
or 1.1 1 per cent of the total loans and discounts. In September, 1914, 
when we had quite a disturbance in business, at the outbreak of the 
European war — and we had emergency notes out at that time — the 
total borrowed money of all national banks had reached the then 
unprecedented total of $150,000,000, or 2.34 per cent of their total 
loans and discounts. On the 12th of September, 1916, the year 
before we went into war, the total borrowed money of all national 
banks had declined to $91,000,000, or 1.16 per cent of their total 
loans and discounts. Wes entered the war in April, 1917. We had 
the first Liberty loan in June, 1917. On the 11th of September, 1917, 
following the subscription by the banks and the public to the first 
Liberty loan, the total of the borrowed money of all national banks 
was only 3.09 per cent of their total loans and discounts. In the fall 
of 1918, when we had had two more Liberty loans, the total borrowed 
money of all national banks was equivalent to 12.8 per cent of their 
total loans and discounts. 

In the fall of 1919, after the flotation of the Victory loan, tne total 
borrowed money of all national banks was 13.04 per cent of their 
total loans and discounts. And on the 8th of September, 1920, after 
a 12-month period, during which there had been no new Government 
financing, but, on the contrary, the total debt of the Government had 
been decreased over $1,000,000,000, the total rediscounts and bills 
payable of all national banks had advanced to 16.8 per cent of their 
total loans and discounts — a jump from 13.04 per cent to 16.8 per 
cent, at a time when the Government debt had been reduced, so none 
of that increase could be attributable to Government financing, but 
to increase in long-time investments, land purchases, commodity 
holdings, speculative enterprises, and commercial business. 

This is a very significant change. To put it,in figures, I want you 
to compare $59,000,000 of borrowed money of all national banks just 
before the panic of 1907 with $2,299,000,000 of borrowed money of 
all national banks on the 8th of this last September. 

Mr. Chassell. That is v^ery true, but there have been economic 
revolutions in the last 14 years, so that the figures for 1907 as com- 
pared with the figures of 1920 would not show a fair comparison along 
that line without the proper explanations. 

23497—20 ^5 
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Mr. Harding. You compare the figures of 1920 with the figures of 
1919, and the borrowed money was $1,500,000,000 as compared with 
$2,299,000,000, so there is an $800,000,000 increase in national banks' 
borrowings in one year. 

Mr. Chassell. To get back to the original proposition, isn't it true 
that the ori^nal purpose of the Federal reserve banks was to take care 
of commercial business rather than speculative matters or invest- 
ments ? 

Mr. Harding. The real purpose of a good milch cow is to give milk. 
But if you can not get more milk from a cow then that is your limit, 
and you can not get any more imlk from a cow than she is able to give. 
The purpose of the Federal reserve banks is to assist in commercial, 
industrial, and agricultural enterprises and operations. But you can 
not squeeze more credit out of the Federal reserve banks than they 
are able to give. 

Mr. Chassell. Perhaps I misunderstood your statement made 
before lunch that it would not be against the interest of the Federal 
reserve banks if they loaned more money through more general 
utilization of discount privileges by an increased number of country 
banks. 

Mr. Harding. I wbuld like to ask you a question: I think it has 
been brought out here that there is no market for some agricultural 
staples. For instance, wool and certain grades of cotton. We have 
got another wool clip coming on next spring. We have no protection 
against the importation of wool from foreign countries. There wiU 
undoubtedly be some more cotton produced next year. The market 
for low grades of cotton is closed. Germany is the principal market 
for low grades of cotton. A certain proportion oi the cotton, no 
matter how carefuUy the crop is harvested, is always low grade'. 
Suppose the Federal reserve banks should encourage member banks 
to increase their loans and encourage member banks to come along 
and increase their rediscount accommodations with the Federal re- 
serve banks, and we have another accumulation of wool and cotton ? 
Suppose there should be another large corn and wheat crop. We 
now have an exportable surplus accumulated. Then what is our 
position going to be next fall? 

Mr. Chassell. Well, I wiU be glad to answer that for you in a 
moment, but I prefer not to be diverted from my question at thin 
time. I understood before lunch that the cow, to use your illustration, 
was still able to give milk but that the country banks were not asking 
for the milk. Now, my question is whether or not if the country 
banks were encouraged to ask for that milk, how much you would find 
it perfectly legitimate and reasonable to give them ? 

Mr. Harding. There are a number of country banks that have only 
to apply for Federal reserve bank accommodation in order to get it. 
But they have not applied for it. 

Mr. Chassell. That is just what I want to get at. This situation as 
far as agriculture is concerned is. actually like it was at San Fran- 
cisco after the big disaster — ^it is a peculiar and unusual condition. 
If you have the money, then the situation is the same as the cow that 
could give milk, but does not do so. 

Mr. Harding. I do not think the Federal reserve banks are in a 
position to pick out a bank and say : ' ^ You have not borrowed any 
money from us. CcJme along and borrow some.'' The bank might 
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say : ' ' We do not need any.'^ And then perhaps you would have the 
Federal reserve bank say: '*Then you must make loans, so as to 
borrow some/^ 

Mr. Chassell. Have not some banks in some localities reduced 
their loans ? 

Mr. Harding. I do not think so. I have not seen any indication 
of it, except in New York City. 

The sliding scale of interest does not seem to be very well under- 
stood. The Federal reserve banks which have not adopted the sliding 
scale of interest have adopted a flat rate. For instance, the New York 
bank has the same rate oi interest as the bank of England, 7 per cent. 
In MJinneapolis they have not the sliding scale, but have a rate of 7 
per cent. In Kansas City and St. Louis and Dallas they have the 
sliding scale, with 6 per cent as the basis, and then 6^ per cent and 7 
per cent and 7^ per cent and 8 per cent and 8^ per cent, and so on. 

Representative Tincher. Let me ask you right there, how high do 
you go? 

Mr. Harding. The sliding scale only applies to the excess, and the 
average rate charged any bank, as far as my information goes, does 
not exceed the local contract rate that bank is able to get for its loans. 

Mr. Chassell. Have not some of the banks paid as high as 15 
per cent ? 

Mr. Harding. As a top notch; yes. But you must take the aver- 
age. Take the Kansas City district, with the sliding scale, and apply 
it to all banks that are borrowers and the rate charged by the Kansas 
City bank is not as high as 7 per cent — it is shout 6i per cent, the gen- 
eral average all the way through. 

Mr. Chassell. It was a Kansas City banker who was objecting to 
paying 15 per cent, or 15^ per cent, 1 forget which rate he specified. 

Mr. Harding. I might say that the law prescribes that these dis- 
count rates shall be initiated by the directors of the Federal reserve 
banks. Quoting from subsection (d) section 14, from memory, each 
Federal reserve bank shall have the power as described in subsections 
(a), (b), (c), and then you get down to (d), to establish rates of dis- 
count to be charged on separate classes of paper, subject to the de- 
termination and approval of the Federal Keserve Board the rates 
of discount being charged being adjusted to the requirements of 
commerce and business. The Federal Reserve Bank oi Kansas City 
has nine directors, three of whom are appointed by the Federal 
Reserve Board, and the other six elected oy the member banks of 
that district. For instance, you have on the board of directors of 
that bank, selected by the banks of the district, Mr. Mitchell, presi- 
dent of the Denver National Bank, Denver, Colo.; Mr. Gibson, who 
is a business man, I think, of Muskogee, Okla., but resides the most 
of the time in Kansas City- ex-Gov. Bailey, of Atchison, Kans., a 
banker; Mr. Bumham, of Norfolk, Nebr.; Mr. Byrne, of Omaha, 
Nebr., and Mr. McClure, who is in the cattle business in Kansas City. 
We have had a few letters from Kansas City complaining of the pro- 
gressive rate, and we have called attention of the writers to the law, 
and said that if the rate was objectionable to take it up with the 
directors of the Federal Reserve Bank of Kansas City, and that any 
recommendation made to the board by the Kansas City directors for 
a change of the rate would immediately be given .consideration; but 
so far we have had no recommendation. 
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Mr. Chassell. I draw the conclusion from the tenor of your re- 
marks that it would be all right for me to send out word to a few 
hxmdred of our correspondents that the Federal Reserve Board has 
no objections to local banks discounting more agricultural paper for 
a reasonable length of time if their present amount discounted is not 
in excess of their credit limitation ? 

Mr. Harding. I do not want to do anything that might embarrass 
the directors of the Federal Reserve Bank of Kansas City in working 
out the difficult problems confronting them. I have been in frequent 
correspondence with the officials of that bank, and they assure me 
that they are doing their best to meet the requirements of their 
district. They can only do that by calling on other reserve banks 
for help. 

Here is the situation: A year ago when the agricultural districts 
were booming and there was a big demand for cotton and all agri- 
ciUtural products, and the manufacturing industries of the country, 
which are located to a considerable extent along the northeastern 
Atlantic seaboard, were also very busy filling orders, the pressure in 
Boston, Philadelphia, and New York was tremendous. New York, 
of course, occupies a rather unique position being the Nation's 
financial center, the pressure there is c(5nstant, for when manu- 
facturers and the big merchants do not want money at a particular 
time somebody else does. 

You can see that when wool was selling for 75 cents a pound and 
cotton $225 a bale, it took a good deal of money to finance the New 
England textile industries. About a year ago the Federal reserve 
bank at Boston had depleted its normal reserves and was calling on 
other Federal reserve banks for assistance. It had borrowed, if I 
remember correctly, on the 1st of December, 1919, $75,000,000. It 
borrowed that money from Dallas and from Richmond and fropa 
Atlanta and from St. Louis. But now the manufacturing business in 
the Boston section has slackened and with a light demand locally they 
have accumulated quite a large reserve, running about as high as 60 

Eer cent, and they are able to rediscount for other Federal reserve 
anks in districts where the demand is heavy. Philadelphia for a 
Eeriod of 12 months was constantly indebted to other Federal reserve 
anks in an amount ranging from $40,000,000 to $50,000,000, and it 
had borrowed money from the Federal reserve banks in the agricul- 
tural sections. But last May the manufacturing and jobbing busi- 
ness slowed down, so that there was less local demand for money, and 
Philadelphia is now loaning about $40,000,000 to other reserve banks. 
The Cleveland district is rather a unique district. That district 
embraces the big cities of Cleveland, Pittsburgh, and Cincinnati, and 
there is quite a diversification of industry. In Kentucky there is 
tobacco, and in Ohio there are farming interests, and all of the various 
manufacturing enterprises, like steel mills in Youngstown and the 
Mahoning Valley and the big concerns around Cleveland, as well as 
the steel mills in Pittsburgh. But the local demand in the Cleveland 
district for money has so fallen off now that Cleveland sometimes ad- 
vances as much as $140,000,000 to other Federal reserve banks. In 
other words, to-day Cleveland is lending twice as much money in- 
directly to banks in other Federal reserve districts as to its own mem- 
ber banks. 
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Suppose the situation should change? Suppose there should be a 
demand for money in Boston, Philadelphia, or Cleveland? Suppose 
there should be a withdrawal of member banks^ deposits requiring 
the extension of larger accommodations to the banks in these three 
districts? Then Boston, Philadelphia, and Cleveland would have to 
call upon the western and southern banks to pay back some or all of 
the money they have borrowed of them. We have always got to 
regard the Federal reserve bank situation i\ot altogether with refer- 
ence to the 12 banks of the system as a whole but from the stand- 
point of their individual position; because the Federal reserve system 
IS not a central banking system. We have not simply one bank, but 
12 independent units, each bank independent of the other banks, 
althongn under the Federal Reserve Board as the governing body. 

The Federal Reserve Bank of Kansas City has a reserve on its 
own basis of about 18 per cent, Minneapolis slightly under that, and 
Dallas about 18 per cent. That does not give them very much 
lending power because their reserves are small as compared with 
banks like Cleveland, Chicago, Boston, New York, which are the 
larger banks of the system, and the loaning of a few millions of 
doflars more would entirely exhaust the reserves of these smaller 
banks. They would have no reserves to fall back upon, and would 
have to depend upon the resources of the other reserve banks for 
their existence. 

Senator Norris. It seems to me that this loaning back and forth 
from one bank to another is really in accordance with the intent of 
the Federal reserve act. 

Mr. Harding. Section 11 provides that any Federal reserve bank 
may rediscount with another Federal reserve bank, but it must be 
done under an affirmative vote of five members of the Federal 
Reserve Board. 

Senator Norris. And that has been done by the eastern banks 
when they have had great demand for money, have borrowed a 
whole lot of money from other banks. Now, from Dallas, Kansas 
City, Minneapolis, comes a demand from the agricultural communi- 
ties. Wouldn't it be carrying out the spirit of the act to let Ihem 
get money from these other banks ? 

Mr. Harding. It is only a question of arithmetic. We do not 
have to run into very large figures when we see that the reserves 
of three or four Federal reserve banks would disappear entirely. 
As a matter of fact, early in 1919 there was so much cotton carried 
over in the Dallas district that the independent reserves of that 
bank were entirely wiped out; for a period of four weeks they had 
no independent reserve whatever; they were dependent upon their 
borrowings from other banks. 

Senator Norris. I suppose that came about because they were 
carrying the agriculturists of that community, and that was their 
duty. 

Mr. Harding. The lending power of a Federal reserve bank is 
based upon its gold reserve in good finance. If you want to go 
upon a paper basis it is only limited by the ability to print paper 
money. But the board is not going to be put in the attitude of 
throwing this coimtry off the gold basis. We carried on the war 
without going off the gold basis, and we had every form of our cur- 
rency redeemable in gold and as good as gold. Of course, it is a 
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matter in the discretion of Congress, If you want to consider going 
ofif the gold basis and going on to a paper basis, that is up to you 
gentlemen. 

Senator Norris. I can not see how it has a tendency to do that. 
When you say Philadelphia and other eastern reserve banks were 
borrowing from western reserve banks, there was no tendency to 
go of! the gold basis. 

Mr. Harding. Suppose a situation should arise where all of the 
banks needed money at the same time ? 

Senator Norris. But that is a condition that does not exist. 
We would have to meet it when we got to it. 

Mr. Harding. It is not an impossible condition. We have had a 
situation in the last three months where as many as eight of the 
Federal reserve banks were borrowing from other Federal reserve 
banks at the same time, and only three were able to respond. 

Senator Norris. Suppose when Philadelphia wanted to borrow 
you had said: You can not do it because tnese other banks might 
need th6 money. 

Mr. Harding. What I mean is that shoidd we encourage the gen- 
eral policy everywhere for everybody to borrow all the money they 
want to borrow, without reference to the reserves, and depleted the 
reserves of the entire section, where woidd we be ? 

Senator Norris. No; I do not think anybody is asking that that 
should be done. Mr. Eugene Meyer, jr., of New York, former 
managing director of the War Finance Corporation, wishes to ask you 
some auestions. Mr. Meyer may now proceed. 

Mr. Meyer. Gov. Harding, you were managing director of the War 
Finance Corporation until the spring of 1919, and were a director 
thereof for quite a while thereafter, were you not ? 

Mr. Harding. Yes. 

Mr. Meyer. I would just like to ask you some questions in con- 
nection with the general financial situation of the country and the 
possibilities and usefulness of the War Finance Corporation. You 
stated this morning that the troubles we have been discussing in a 
general way did not come so much from borrowing as from the fact 
that the debt now existing on goods that can not be liquidated puts 
the borrowers in a position where they can not pay off those debts 
in the reasonable and normal way. The important thing therefore 
in your judgment is the matter of marketing of goods rather than an 
increase in the loaning facilities, I infer. Is that right ? 

Mr. Harding. I think so. Let me say right here that in 1914 
there was a situation which I think Senator Heflin will recall very 
well, when the trouble was confined mainly to cotton; cotton went 
down to practically where there was no market for it. It was not 
salable at 5 or 6 cents a pound. Nobody seemed to want it, and 
there was no way to get it out of the country, and we heard a great 
deal of calamity talk all that fall. Times undoubtedly w^e very 
serious in the cotton section. There was a great demand for loans. 
At that time the Federal reserve banks had not been organized, so 
that there was nothing that they could do; and emergency notes had 
been issued under the Aldrich-Vreeland Act, which had been resorted 
to, and although there were only $386,000,000 out at one time, which 
looks like a mere bagatelle now, yet there was a great demand for 
additional credit. The farmer could not sell his cotton and it was 
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said there must be some way devised to help him to carry it. Then 
there was a plan worked out to organize a cotton loan fund of $100,- 
000,000. It took some little time to work that out and get sub- 
scriptions available. While that was being worked out we were 
told that the demand was not so much for money for loans, but that 
what the fanner wanted was a market for his cotton. Anyhow, 
plans were carried out, pud the announcement was made about this 
time of the year in 1914, that the cotton loan fund was ready to make 
loans. The applications for loans from that fund were less than 
$30,000, and the total loans made were only about $18,000. This 
indicated very clearly that, after all, the demand from the southern 
cotton farmer was not so much for additional loans as it was for a 
market for his cotton. He had the place to get the money, but he 
did not care to avail himself of the relief offered by the cotton loan 
fund. 

But a little later on relief came in the way of a greater demand for 
cotton, and in 1915 we got on a fairly good basis in that respect, in 
which condition we remained until recently. 

Mr. Meyer. That is a very interesting incident, because it showed 
how much harm can be done by a temporary collapse, and how good 
it is, even if the collapse is temporary, to do something to mitigate 
the intensity of the situation. 

Mr. Harding. I think that is pretty good evidence that there was 
no real demand for new loans. 

Mr. Meyer. But by that time the most of the producers had been 
frozen out of their cotton. The most of it had been sold to specu- 
lators, and they got the money. I can not see that the example of 
1914 is a perfect illustration of the course of events, or proof that 
everything was done in a good way. 

Mr. Harding. I think the staying powers of the cotton farmer are 
about as good as those of anybody else. 

Representative Heflin. I want to say that those farmers were 
very much hurt that fall by the low price of cotton and the inability 
to reach the market; they suffered a good deal. 

Mr. Harding. They managed to recover within a few years. 

Representative Heflin. It took them a few years to recover; 
there is no doubt about that. 

Mr. Meyer. You spoke this morning of the prospective value of 
the Edge law bank. In New Orleans they are considering the 
organization of a cotton export corporation, and a $100,000,000 com- 
pany is being discussed in Chicago for next year. The Secretarjr of 
the Treasury looks upon them as a solution by ^ private genius. 
Would it be helpful in this way: If they can sell their own securities 
to investors on a business basis, and can sell cotton and other farm 
products to markets that can not buy for cash, in that way the pro- 
ducer ^wiU still have his goods and pay off the small banks, and the 
small banks will pay off the larger banks? 

Mr. Harding. If those concerns can find a market for their securi- 
ties it would help. ' 

Mr. Meyer. I just wanted to discuss the method of it. And then 
the larger banks in the central cities would be able to reduce the 
obligations they have to the Federal reserve banks. So that a million 
dollars, we will say, of goods will be exported that would not other- 
wise be exported, and that would mean a relief of how^much ? 
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Mr. Harding. I think it might pay off $4,000,000 or $5,000,000 
of debt. 

Mr. Meyer. That is exactly what I wanted to know. It may 
interest you to know, Gov. Harding, in connection with this New 
Orleans cotton export corporation, which is being financed for 
$6,000,000, with an authorized capital of $12,000,000, that it has aU 
been subscribed. It has not gotten organized effectively and in 
operation yet, but the presidents of some of the banks, testifying 
before a Senatorial committee in public session at New Orleans, 
stated that if the War Finance Corporation had continued to func- 
tion this organization to export cotton would have been organized 
long ago, and perhaps several others. 

Mr. Harding. I do not know about that. 

Mr. Meyer. I am telling you about it. 

Mr. Harding. I am rather inclined to doubt it. 

Mr. Meyer. One of the men testifying, Mr. Hecht, is the leading 
spirit in this institution you look hopefully forward to. 

Mr. H4.RDING. You have heard the story of the Arkansas traveler, 
of course. A man went down and saw the cabin of a native which 
had a hole in the roof, and it was raining like the mischief, and the 
water pouring in. He asked the inhabitant of the cabin, *'Why 
don't you fix your roof?'' The inhabitant said, ^'I can't, it is rain- 
ing." This man passed through there again and the sun was shining. 
Noticing that the hole was stiU in the roof, he asked '^ Why dofi't you 
fix your roof?" The inhabitant replied, '^I don't need to; it isn't 
raining." 

Representative Heflin. But now it is raining on the farmer all 
over the South, and in the West, too. 

Mr. Harding. Yes. I want to say that I went to Memphis in 
April, 1919, and I pointed out to a convention there the dangers of 
this situation. I tnought I foresaw a trying situation coming on, 
and I was rather apprehensive about it last fall, but rather missed 
my guess then, but it has come up now even stronger that I antici- 
pated. I suggested at Memphis the advisability of organizing a 
$100,000,000 company to finance cotton. I pointed out that if the 
large importers, the men interested in exporting the cotton, raw or 
manufactured, did not take an interest in this matter nobody else 
was going to pay any particular attention to it; that unless the 
cotton men themselves took the matter up nobody else would. At 
that time the War Finance Corporation was functioning, but I 
pointed out that if they would go ahead it would be a good thing. 
Thev discussed the plan for two or three months and then dropped it. 

Mr. Meyer. Yes, you and I pointed out that if they would do that 
it would be a good tning. And I want to point out to you that Mr. 
Claiborne's contention is that if the War Finance Corporation had 
been functioning this would have been done 18 months ago. 

Mr. Harding. I agree with you that the bankers were slow a year 
ago, but in May, when the War Finance Corporation suspended, the 
bankers were considering the formation of several different Edge Act 
corporations. And I may say this, that the Edge law was only 
passed in February of this year, and the Edge law is the law under 
which the corporations you refer to are to be organized. That was 
three months oefore the War Finance Corporation suspended opera- 
tions. 
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Mr. Meyer. But the one that was to be formed was with the 
understanding that we would help them if they formed it. They 
have done nothing. The head organizer of this $6,000,000 bank is 
strongly in favor of the War Finance Corporation, and goes on to 
say that it would be many times more helpful and they could act 
more promptly if they had the War Finance Corporation's coopera- 
tion. As to {his other corporation we are looking to hopefully, the 
principal man concerned in that idea has made the same statement 
to me privately, although it was not made before a Senate committee. 

Mr. Tincher. Who is he ? 

Mr. Meyer. I would rather not mention his name because I am 
not authorized so to do, but he is one of the leading spirits in that 
corporation. 

If the War Finance Corporation could assist in the exportation 
of $250,000,000 or $300,000,000 or $500,000,000, say, of additional 
exports, whatever the exports may be, if that much more could be 
added, on a sound b&sis, and we had $100,000,000 of obligations from 
sound concerns, some of them through new corporations to be formed, 
your idea is, taking the same ratio, four or five times that amount, 
that would liquidate $2,500,000,000 of credit now frozen in this 
country. Wouldn't that add the biggest thing you could do to relieve 
the whole situation in this country in the matter of credit strain? 
That is what I want to know. 

Mr. Harding. I think undoubtedly it would relieve the banks a 
good deal. 

Mr. Meyer. Wouldn't it relieve the congestion in trade and 
commerce that is hanging so heavily on business ? 

Mr. Harding. It would do it at least in a temporary way. But 
have you considered the other end of it ? 

Mr. Meyer. What other end of it ? 

Mr. Harding. Where you may get off. You might say that if 
we had the $10,000,000,000 we have already advanced to Europe, 
the situation would be relieved. But I understand we are not even 
getting interest on that. 

Mr. Meyer. You are familiar with the operations of the War 
Finance Corporation in connection with foreign trade, and you do 
not expect the corporation will lose 5 cents on its loans, do you ? 

Mr. Harding, i do not know about that. 

Mr. Meyer. I will say that it will not. Every debt has been 
paid at maturity. There will be no losses, although there may be 
, some delay. 

This railroad congestion last spring had something to do with 
increasing the volume of loans, in your opinion, didn't it? 

Mr. Harding. It was given as a cause, yes. You see ordinarily 
in the month of January and February there is a good deal of natural 
and volimtary liquidation resulting from the sale of agricultural 
, products which come on to market the previous autumn. The 
trouble last spring was that liquidation stopped in the middle of 
January. Loans were on an ascending angle in November, and 
then we got off the peak a little until the middle of January, and 
\ then they went up again. 

I Mr. Meyer. The railroad congestion had a good deal to do with the 

marketing of farm products, and also held up high prices, which 
everybody is condemning, and meanwhile, while high prices were in 
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eflFect in this country, Austl^aliftn and Airgentine wheat was marketed, 
because they were shipping in ships where there was no congestion. 
Therefore tne farmers of this country are suffering from an unparal- 
leled condition — the interest rate and difficulty in getting loans, in 
spite of the price collapse, stand at the top. Therefore your problem 
is an orderly marketing of products, and anything that will assist in 
an orderly way in the marketing of American products will mean a 
great deal in relieving the stram on the banfes. Isn't that truel 
Ui pause without reply.] I think it is true. 

Senator Ken yon. What do you say about it, Gov. Harding, do 
you say anything? 

Mr. Meyer. I mean anything in an orderly way and on a sound 
basis. 

Mr. Harding. Yes. 

Senator Ken yon. The witness ought to answer the question. 
Mr. Meyer. I waited for the answer, but the answer did not come. 
Mr. Harding. I did not quite understand that it was a question 
but rather thoiight it was an observation or an argument. 

Mr. Meyer. I intended it as a question, and put the question at 
the end of the statement. 

The Secretary of the Treasury said if the War Finance Corporation 
was resumed everybody would be on the same basis. Of course, 
everybody would be on the same basis, taking the circumstances into 
consideration. 

Mr. Harding. Everbody would be on the same basis as far as the 
right to make application is concerned. 

Mr. Meyer. But you will remember that we refused to make any 

loans 

Mr. Harding (interposing). That is, everbody is on the same basis 

of having the right to go to a commercial bank and make application 

for a loan, but that is no sign that everybody would be accommodated. 

Mr. Meyer. But the board was pursuing a policy that was wise 

and intelligent at the time. 

Mr. Harding. You and I served together on the War Finance Cor- 
poration, and we considered a great many applications that were 
turned down. That a man made application for a loan was no 
evidence that he would get the loan. He had to show that he came 
within the purview of the act and had satisfactory security. 

Mr. Meyer. You will remember that we always refused to finance 
any exports to China or Japan, and even this spring, in excess, when 
we were considering loans. 

Mr. Harding. I do not know about this spring because I left the 
corporation in February. 

Mr. Meyer. Well, we did, as a matter of fact. 
The Secretary of the Treasury stated this morning that the 
Treasury should not be asked to take securities that business men 
will not take. It is your understanding, of course, as it is mine, 
and as it is considered under the law, that the securities sought to 
be taken, have to be taken by the business man before the businesi 
man can take it to the War Finance Corporation. In other words, 
the securities that the War Finance Corporation took were the 
securities of the business man himself, I mean, the securities that 
the business man himself had taken, plus his ovm obligation. 
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Mr. Harding. I think the Secretary pointed out that accommo- 
dation would be given only to the exporter and not to the man 
primarily interested. 

Mr. Meyer. The point is that the Secretary says the Treasury 
should not be asked to take anything a business man would not 
take. As the War Finance Corporation only made loans to business 
men, it would not be asked to take securities that a business man 
did not take, plus the obligation of the business man or banker. 
The fact is that the price decline has not produced deflation in the 
total loans of the banking system of the country. And what is 
now needed is marketing of goods. And it would appear that 
anything which is soimd and sa^, anything which private enterprise 
can do, would be helpful in lic^uidating the total loan accoimt, and 
that the marketing of a million dollars of indebtedness from the 
original producer would liquidate four or five times that amount 
when translated up through the system. 

Mr. Harding. 1 think we are in substantial agreement on that. 

Mr. Meyer. The figure of $4,000,000,000 of suspended mdebted- 
ness between the United States and Europe, and I have seen those 
figures ; what do vou think of their reliability ? 

Mr. Harding. 1 do not know. 

Mr. Meyer. Have you any confidence in them as being a correct 
reflection of conditions ? 

Mr. Harding. I have seen nothing to prove them. 

Mr. Meyer. Nor have I. 

Senator France. The Chase National Bank gave out a statement 
to the effect that it was about $3,500,000,000. Ordinarily a state- 
ment of the Chase National Bank is worthy of consideration. 

Mr. Meyer. The Chase National Bank did not give out the state- 
ment. They published an article in one of their bulletins. 

Mr. Harding. I do not know how so large a volume of exports 
has been financed. Take the exports for October, they are surpris- 
ingly large, and I do not know how they have been financed. I 
have been told that thev have been financed on short bills, and 
then I have asked: ^'Were the bills paid at maturity?^' I do not 
know whether they are paid by passing them along to somebody 
else and let that somebody else carry the load awhile, and then pass 
it on around the table, or how. Of course, the only way Europe can 
pay us just now is in goods or services — unless we make some loans 
or investments over there. There is another way that may have 
been overlooked: It mav be that some of the nationals of Central 
European countries who have emigrated to this country are making 
remittances home, and it may be possible that those remittances 
have been used. 

Mr. Meyer. Exports of cotton in 1917 were $600,000,000 and in 
1919 $1,137,000,000. But while dollar exports of course are inter- 
esting, yet bales are even more interesting. Exports in 1913 of bales 
of cotton, especially sea-island and linters, were 8,585,000 bales, and 
in 1919 they were 2,000,000 bales less, which is a more indicative 
figure than mere dollar value. 

Mr. Harding. It is more significant, but if you have any figures to 
show what the exports of cotton are as of August 1 of this year or the 
year before they might be interesting. 
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Mr. Meyer. I have figures for from September 4 to November 27, 
the first 12 weeks of the new season, and the total this year in bales is 
about the same as last year. Of course the dollar value would be 
very much less. 

Mr. Harding. The Department of Commerce gave out a statement 
which, if printed correctly — I saw it in the newspapers — ^woiild indi- 
cate that during October, 1920, the value was a little bit greater than 
the value of the cotton exported in 1919. 

Mr. Meyer. That is correct. But the exports of cotton in the 
month of November, for four weeks of that month, are 250,000 bales 
less than last year, and the price being very much more the dollar 
value would be very materially lower. The fact is that the relative 
exports of cotton shows a marked decline for the bist few weeks, both 
in dollars and in bales. 

That is all I wish to ask, Mr. Chairman, 

Senator Norris. Gov. Harding, we are particularly anxious, if you 
can help us, to reach some method by which we may relieve the 
present condition of producers of foodstuffs. Can you suggest any- 
thing that can be done to relieve the situation ? In your judgment, is 
there anything that can be done ? 

Mr. Harding. Do you mean by congressional action ? . 

Senator Norris. By any action. And that would mean, whether 
Congress can do anything or one of the executive departments, or your 
board, or anybody else can do anything. 

Mr. Harding. As far as the board is concerned, I think I have 
suggested the only means of relief we know, which is to try to allay the 
feelmg of extreme alarm and let the people know that the banks will 
be reasonable with them, and that ii they will do the best they can 
the banks will reciprocate by doing the best they can and ease the 
situation along. Of course the Congress, acting on behalf of the 
people, can do whatever it thinks best in its wisdom. I think if you 
wanted to put the public treasury back of the whole proposition you 
would give temporary relief, but as to the permanent effectiveness of 
the thing, that is a matter you would have to consider. 

Then there is another thing to consider, if I may suggest it — it 
seems to me — if you are talking about legislation — if I were a member 
of the Congress I would not only consider the existing emero^ency 
itself, which is a great one, but I would consider the effect oi any 
action taken at this time on the situation which might exist a year 
from now, or two years from now, and satisfy myself thoroughly that 
the proposed relief would be effective and permanent and that there 
would be no likelihood of a repetition of the same conditions another 
season; for, after all, there is a limit to what the people of the United 
States as a whole can do. 

Senator Norris. It is fair to assume that another season could not 
get us into this condition, because the farmers and stock raisers will 
not then be confronted with the high cost of production that they 
have been confronted with. They are confronted by the fact that 
they have produced a big crop under a system of the highest cost 
that ever prevailed anywhere in the world. 

Mr. Harding. You do not contemplate, I presume, any measure 
of relief that would be so very effective that would inspire the farmer 
with the idea ''Now is the time to come on and get even. We may 
have to take a loss on this crop, but probably the cost of producing 
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the crop next year will be less, but get us out of this emergency, and 
if necessary we will come back for more help next year/' 

Senator Kenyon. Do you think the farmer better produce less? 
Is that a remedy ? Should he work shorter hours and have less pro- 
duction the coming year ? That may be the remedy he will resort to. 

Mr. Harding. It is quite likely he may adopt that plan. 

Senator Norris. It looks now as if he would be compelled to do so. 
Would we be justified in reaching the conclusion and making it public 
that the Federal Reserve Board has no intention of curtailing any 
loans that have been made to farmers or producers of cotton or 
foodstuffs ? 

Mr. Harding. The Federal Reserve Board does not make any 
direct loans to farmers or to those in any other industry. 

Senator Norris. I understand that they do not, but those loans 
reach the Federal reserve banks, and I want to know if we would 
be justified in making public such a statement. • 

Mr. Harding. It is the member and nonmember banks that makes 
the loan. I do not know what the intention of the banks is. They 
may be willing to carry some loans along and others they will call. 

Senator Norris. That does not reach the question. 

Mr. Harding. The Federal Reserve Board has announced and 
insisted ever since its annual report of 1919 that it was not seeking 
any drastic deflations; that it was not deflating for the sake of de- 
flating; that it assumed no jurisdiction over prices; that its policies 
and rates were not made with a view to affecting prices one wav or 
another; and that it was merely trying to main tarn a safe banking 
system in this country. It follows in the present situation that you 
are not maintaining a safe banking situation if you force debtors into 
bankruptcy and have the banks carrying a lot of dead loans. I think 
the banKing sentiment all over the country is that the banks are only 
and quite naturally anxious to get themselves in a safer position. 
They realize that credits in the degree granted last year possibly were 
not warranted and that more credits were granted probably than they 
themselves should have granted and even more tnan the borrowers 
wish now had been granted. 

Representative Upsiiaw. The papers down South have carried the 
last two or three days and those papers have just reached here 
to-day, the statement that Senator Hitchcock was proposing a bill 
that would bring into use the accrued earnings of the Federal reserve 
banks to serve the present emergency. I am just wondering if you 
know or have any suggestions as to what possibilities might come 
out of that. 

Mr. IIarding. Senator Hitchcock showed me the bill the other 
night that he had prepared, in which he proposed to enlarge the 
powers of the farm-loan banks by authorizing them to make loans 
to cattlemen and to farmers direct on commodities in warehouses. 
My recollection of his bill is that he provides for loans as long as 
two years on breeding cattle. And I want to say that it is a very 
important matter, that the breeding-cattle situation be attended to. 
Mr. Meyer and I had some experience with the matter of breeding 
cattle when on the War Finance Corporation. A loan for two years 
is not usually considered a desirable loan for a commercial bank, 
but the cattle business is one that afi'ects everybody in the Nation. 
Our meat supply depends upon the prosperity of the cattle business, 
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and also the meat supply of the peoples of other countries depends 
upon the cattle produced in the United States, more particularly in 
tne western section of the United States. A unique thing about the 
cattle business is that it must in great part be conducted in sparsely 
settled communities, where they have not the local banking power to 
take care of it. Cattlemen are dependent upon loans secured from 
banks of other sections, and those banks have been in the habit, 
when money was easy, of taking cattle paper at high rates as an 
investment, and then if it did not suit them to renew the loans when 
they came due they would let somebody else take them. 

The conditions that have come up during the war and since the 
war have put the cattlemen in a very hard situation, and the stock 
of breeding cattle has been reduced. We found out from considering 
these loans in the War Finance Corporation that the trouble was not 
so much on the loans made upon cattle in the spring to be slaughtered 
in the fall, buUthat the main difficulty was in getting loans on young 
calves and breeding stock that required about a two-year accommo- 
dation. I do think that the cattle business stands on a pedestal 
apart from everything else, and 1 think that everybody will agree 
that that particular pnase of the agricultural problem is entitled to 
very serious consideration and demands relief. This bill of Senator 
Hitchcock's provides for this additional power to the fai*ni-loan 
banks, and it strikes me as rather an ingenious suggestion, because 
the answer to any argument of class legislation could be made by 
pointing to the fact that if there was any class legislation, then, 
when the farm-loan banks were established, it ought to have been - 
raised. At this time the activities of the Farm Loan Board are 
practically nil because of the litigation in the Supreme Court; but if 
the Congress should enlarge the powers of the farm-loan banks to 
enable them to make direct loans, under the proper restrictions, to 
the cattle interests, I believe that great public good would be ac- 
complished. Of course if the result was not only an increase of our 
breeding stock but a reduction of bank loans which are now being 
carried on that stock, it would relieve the banking situation, releasii^g. 
funds for shorter loans. 

Senator Hitchcock's bill provides that farm-loan banks can make 
loans to farmers on their products in warehouses, and he provides for 
an issue by the Farm Loan Board of notes or debentures to the 
extent of $100,000,000, under such terms as may be arranged by the 
Farm Loan Board and the Secretary of the Treasury. Then he pro- 
vides further that section 7 of the Federal reserve act, which- relates 
to the distribution of excess earnings in the shape of a franchise tax, 
which are paid by the Federal reserve banks into the Treasury, 
be amended so as to provide a third alternative. As it stands now 
the money received into the Treasury as a tax from the Federal 
reserve banks can be used in two ways; (1) They may be applied 
as an additional reserve against greenbacks; or (2) they can be used 
to buy notes and bonds of the United States. We have not a large 
volume of greenbacks outstanding, only $346,000,000 in round 
figures, and already have a reserve against them of 47^ per cent. 
Tue greenbacks have been cut up into $1 and $2 and $5 bills, and I 
do not think anybody is bothering about the reserve for them. I 
think that is a past issue. As to the purchase of bonds and notes 
of the United States, of course, in view of the $25,000,000,000 debt. 
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I do not think the question as to whether the Treasury has 
$100,000,000, more or less this year or next year for the retirement 
of those bonds, for which a sinking fund has been provided anyhow, 
cuts much figure. 

The Hitchcock bill provides that the Secretary of the Treasury 
may have a third alternative, under section 7 of the Federal reserve 
act, of applying the excess profits, or the franchise taxes of the 
Federal reserve Danks, to the purchase of these proposed debentures 
to be issued by the farm loan banks, to the extent of $100,000,000, 
only for the years 1921 and 1922. That would mean that he could 
use the $70,000,000, approximately, which the Federal reserve banks 
expect to pay into the Treasury the 1st of January, and the 
$30,000,000 more next year. If that money were applied to the gen- 
eral agricultural situation existing, $100,000,000, 1 do not believe 
would go very far in affording reid relief. It might have a psycho- 
logical effect. It might possibly stimulate the banks to come along 
and make loans on commodities in warehouses where they are indis- 
posed to do at the present time. But when you consider all the wool, 
wheat, com, and cotton in the country that the holders m^y want 
^ to borrow on, you can see that $100,000,000 is a mere drop in the 
bucket. It seems to me as a matter of practical relief, if anything 
is to be done with the bill of Senator Hitchcock, which he is proposing 
to introduce, that the more effective thing would be to have it take 
care of the breeding cattle, because that amount of money would 
take care of them, and the banks would then have that amount of 
money released for other uses. 

But in discussing this matter, which is a delicate one, as I am a 
member of the Federal Reserve Board, which is not an adminis- 
trative department of the Government, but a banking board, I am 
reluctant to intrude my opinion in matters which relate to Treasury 
f mictions. As I see it we are not concerned in the amendment of 
section 7 of the Federal reserve act if it only relates to the distribu- 
tion the Treasury may make of the taxes the Federal reserve banks 
are going to pay. I tnink that is a matter between the Congress and 
the Treasury Department, to thrash out. Of course, the Congress 
may do what it pleases about the matter. It is something the Federal 
Reserve Board has no direct concern in, and we feel that we would 
be going out of om* way if we took a hand in this bill one way or the 
other. I am merely discussing it here in answer to Mr. Upshaw^s 
question; but I do think that instead of trying to distribute this 
money among the farming interests in general it should be used for 
the breeding cattle business in particular, and that in that respect 
it would be a great relief. 

Representative Upshaw. Another thing — but may I say before 
asking the question, although it hardly touches this immediate 
matter— that a great many people want to know about it, and I tried 
to prove my enthusiasm and friendship for the Federal reserve 
banks by issuing the very last statement before I came to Wash- 
ington in the shape of an urgent appeal that every nonmember 
bank in Georgia, 700 in number, should join the Federal Reserve 
System, so as to get the benefit of financial fellowship there to be 
bad, and also that they might have the privilege of any aggregate 
efforts, which they seemed to feel was necessary, in such a great 
system. I am enthusiastic about stabilizing the influence of the 
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Federal reserve banks on the finances of the coimtry, but I would 
like for Gov. Harding to put into my mouthy as a friend of the Federal 
Reserve System, one or two arguments that I might use in answering 
some of these criticisms. One is that I heard a man say, a man who 
knows much more about finances than I do, tlmt he felt the Federal 
reserve banks ought not to be making as much money as they are 
making, and that under no circumstances ought they to chai^ge as 
much interest as they are charging. I heard a very able man «ay 
the other day that if the Federal reserve banks only charged 5 per 
cent it would enable the banks down in our section of the country 
to get hold of the blessings of the system a gieat deal easier and 
better. Now, Gov. Harding, that is a friendly question, and I just 
want to be equipped for an answer. 

Mr. Harding. Does the committee wish me to answer that ques- 
tion ? 

Senator Capper. I heard that same criticisn, and have heard it a 
great deal. 

Senator Kenyon. Senator Owen has made the criticism. 

Senator Norris. We would like to have you answer that question. 

Mr. Harding. Yes; I know that Senator Owen gave his state- 
ment to the press the other day, and I made public my answer this 
morning. 

Let us take these up one at a time. The Federal reserve banks 
have been criticised for their large earnings. It has been pointed out 
that on the basis of their capital stock they earned about 100 per 
cent in 1919, and that they are earning upward of 150 per cent for 
the year 1920. They are charged with profiteering, and the argu- 
ment is made that the fact that the excess earnings go to the Govern- 
ment does not improve the situation because it puts the Government 
in the attitude oi profiteering. 

I might say that the Federal reserve act relieves the Federal 
reserve banks of all taxation — national, State, and municipal, except 
as to real estate owned by them ; ttiat the excess earnings the Federal 
reserve banks are allowed under the act of March 3, 1919, to apply 
to the creation of a surplus fund until they have accumulated a surplus 
equal to 100 per cent of the subscribed capital, after the Federal 
reserve banks shall have accumulated the surplus provided by law, 
and after paying 6 per cent to their stockholders, they can still retain 
10 per cent of the earnings remaining as an additiDn to their surplus 
fund, and pay over 90 per cent to the Government as a francnise 
tax. At the close of business December 31, this year, all Federal 
reserve banks except two, those at Dallas and St. Louis 

Senator Norris (interposing). You do not mean 31st of December 
this year, do you ? 

Mr. Harding. Yes, sir. All Federal reserve banks except Dallas 
and St. Louis will have accumulated a surplus of 100 per cent of 
their subscribed capital, and they will make payments to the Govern- 
ment ill the shape of an excess profits tax, and we estimate that 
amount at from $65,000,000 to $70,000,000. The earnings of the 
Federal reserve banks depend upon the volume of business done by 
them — that is, on their loans ana investments plus the rate of interest 
charged. Of course if the total invested assets are a and the average 
rate of interest is 6 per cent, the net earnings after deducting expenses 
will be so much, if the volume of business should be aa and the 
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rate of interest is lowered from 6 per cent to 4 per cent, it still follows 
that the earnings will be larger at the lower rate of interest than at 
the higher rate of interest because two things must be considered — 
not only the rate of interest on the investment but the total volume of 
invested assets. In the present circumstances an abnonnally low 
rate of interest would merely increase demands upon the Federal 
reserve banks, and assuming tnat they were able to meet the demand, 
disregarding the reserves, their volume of invested assets and their 
earnings in spite of the low rate of interest would be greater. 

Senator Norris. Hadn't you taken an assumption there that is not 
fair to take ? 

Mr. Harding. I do not think so. 

Senator Norris. When you assume that the business would be 
increased. 

Mr. Harding. I might ask this question, but I don't want any 
answer to it, although each Senator and Representative present may 
figure it out for himself: If the Federal reserve banks should put in 
effect a rate of 4 per cent or 4J per cent, bearing in mind that ev-ery 
Government obligation may be security for a loan eligible for dis- 
count, the Feder^ reserve banks, I think, would increase their loans. 

Senator Norris. That the Federal reserve banks would not per- 
mit at all. 

Hr. Harding. They have discounted in large volume notes secured 
by Government obligations. 

Senator Norris. You are assuming something you would not do. 

Mr. Harding. No; that is not the situation, because the reserve 
banks have not declined any loans secured by Government obliga- 
tions, and they do not want to be put in that position. 

Senator Norris. You would decline them if there were too many. 

Mr. Harding. The law is very particular as to the purpose for 
which the proceeds are applied, except in case of notes and bonds of 
the United States. 

Senator Norris. The law does not compel you to make a loan. 

Mr. Harding. No; the law does not compel us to make a loan, 
but when you consider the number of banks that have not borrowed 
any money at all and the pressure they would have from their cus- 
tomers to come in and borrow money on bonds put out, you will see 
the banks would be in a helpless situation unless they declined to 
make loans on Government bonds. 

Senator Norris. Nobody would expect you to loan unlimited 
amounts on Government bonds. I am not saying you ought not to 
loan more now, but at least you must not assume, or you ougtt not 
to assume, that you would loan to all appUcants that might come in. 

Mr. Harding. We have assumed that an abnormally low rate of 
interest would increase our volume of loans. We base that assump- 
tion on our experience last year. We found when we maintained a 
low rate of interest that our loans went up, increased about 50 per 
cent in four months. 

Senator Norris. I am not controverting that. It might be well 
for you to increase your loans. 

Mr. Harding. But to continue the argument a little bit further on 
this tremendously important proposition, I will also state that the 
Federal reserve banks are authorized to issue notes which are obli- 
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fations of the Government of the United States, providing the issuing 
ank has 40 per cent in gold reserve and 60 per cent in commercial 
paper to secure them. There are now outstanding $3,325,000,000 of 
Federal reserve notes. The law provides that the Federal Keserve 
Board may at its discretion impose an interest churge on Federal 
reserve banks, the rate to be fixed by the board, and that this fund 
be paid into the general fund in the Treasury. -The board is not 
obliged to impose an interest charge, but if may do so. We could 
not very well impose an interest charge of less than 2 per cent. That 
is because it is the minimum rate that any bank will pay on bank 
balances; it is the rate the Treasury gets from depository banks 
which carry Government funds. An interest charge of 2 per cent 
on the Federal reserve notes outstanding would amount to $66,000,000 
this year, which is just about the amoimt the banks are going to pay 
to the Treasury out of excess earnings. So that if we had imposed 
an interest charge on notes, then the net earnings would not have 
been large enough to cause any comment. In view of the profiteering 
charge, it is only fair to state the case in another way: An ordinary 
bank has capital stock, which is contributed by its stockholders, it 
gets its deposits from the public. . 

Of course, if an ordinary commercial bank should make 150 per 
cent on its capital stock, unless supported by an abnormally large 
surplus, it could be charged with profiteering. But a Federal reserve 
bank is unique in this: It does no business with the public; its stock- 
holders pay in a limited amount as capital stock, and this 150 per 
cent is calculated on this comparatively small amount of capital 
stock. The total paid-in capital stock of all Federal banks is about 
$100,000,000. But the stockholding banks are obliged to con- 
tribute an additional amount in that they are required to carry their 
lawful reserves with the Federal reserve banks and on these reserve 
balances they receive no interest. So the percentage of earnings of 
the Federal reserve banks if expressed in terms related not to capital 
stock alone but to the total contributions of their stockholders, that 
is capital, plus reserve balances, will be barely 7 per cent. 

I think this is a perfectly fair statement. If you were considering 
a public utility enterprise, you would want to find out what the 
actual investment was. You would not want to allow earnings on a 
capitalized franchise, but you would allow a fair return on the actual 
money contributed to the business by the stockholders; and in the 
case of the Federal reserve bank the stockholders have contributed 
$100,000,000, which is called capital stock, and they have also con- 
tributed about $1,800,000,000, in the form of reserve balances, and 
the earnings therefore are based then not on $100,000,000 but on 
$1,900,000,000. 

Senator Norris. You are really figuring that result on your 
deposits, as a matter of fact, which would be the same thing? 

Mr. Harding. On the stockholders' contribution. 

Senator Norris. I understand that. But if you had a bank that 
the stockholders put up the capital, they would also be depositors. 
You would not figure it on deposits. 

Mr. Harding. How far would we get on this kind of a proposition ? 
Suppose I went out in your State and tried to organize a bank with 
$100,000 and should have the stockholders put in $200,000 as surplus. 
That would be $300,000 the stockholders put in; and then have an 
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agreement on the part of every stockholder that during the life of the 
bank that he would carry with the bank a balance, without interest, 
equal to 18 times his stock contribution; and then we would 
have a bank with $100,000 capital, $200,000 surplus, and $1,800,000 
deposits; and then I should say to the stockholders, ''All you are 
gomg to get out of this is 6 per cent on $100,000. You have to put in 
the surplus; let that stay in; you have to put up $1,800,000 deposits, 
let that stay in; and you will get your earnings on 6 per cent on 
$100,000 capital stock; and all the re^t goes to the State as franchise 
tax." 

Senator Norris. Governor, I do not think you have given a fair 
illustration. These banks have got to make their deposits somewhere, 
and the law provides making them in the Federal reserve bank. If 
they do not make them there, they would make them somewhere 
else. 

Mr. Harding. If you will excuse me, I will point out that prior 
to the establishment of the Federal reserve system the banks did 
not carry that amoimt of money anjrwhere. Each bank carried its 
lawful reserve aU in its own vault, or part in its own vault and part 
on deposit with another bank, and the vault cash required would 
have been greater than the reserve requirements in the shape of a 
Federal reserve bank balance. Your banks in Omaha before the 
Federal reserve bank act was passed were required to carry in cash 
in their own vaults an amount equal to 10 per cent of their net 
deposits, including time deposits, in gold or lawful money, and your 
country banks in Nebraska had to carry 6 per cent in vault. 

Senator Norris. They do not have to do that now; that is a benefit 
they are getting out of this kind of a law. 

Mr. Harding. They take that same money and put it with the 
Federal reserve bank, and the reserve has been reduced so that the 
banks in Omaha only carry 3 per cent on time deposits. 

Senator Norris. It seems to me that does away with your proposi- 
tion entirely, because you are saying these banks are getting the 
beaefit o<it of that money. 

Mr. Harding. They are not getting it from the public, but from 
the banks. The only basis that you ordinarily figure the earnings 
on is the stockholders' contribution, and the stockholders have 
contributed everything that the Federal reserve banks have got, 
except the Government's contribution, which is $3,300,000,000 of 
Federal reserve notes; and looking at it in one way, if the Govern- 
ment should get the interest charge which the Federal bank is 
authorized to impose by the present law, even at 2 per cent, the 
Government would get $66,000,000 airect out of that interest charge; 
and looking at it the other way, from the standpoint of the stock- 
holders' contribution, they are only earning about 7 per cent. So, I do 
not see where the charge of profiteering comes in. 

Then, again, the interest rate charged by a central bank or a reserve 
bank is not related at all to its dividend requirements. 

The Bank of England makes a great deal of money, and I imder- 
stana it has donateu — although it is a private institution — ^its earn- 
ings, over 10 per cent, to the British Government. I am informed 
that its earnings are greater in proportion to the bank's capital than 
the earnings oi the Federal reserve oanks. 
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The central bank rate ought always to be somewhat higher than 
the going current rate, because if it is not you simply encourage 
banks to come in and discount paper for the profit tnere is in the 
discount transaction, and I think any banker will teU you that is a 
vicious arrangement. 

Senator Capper. Governor, if there is no legislation such as pro- 
posed in the Hitchcock bill, what would become of the earnings of 
the Federal reserve bank as they accrue ? 

Mr. Harding. They would ba paid to the Treasury, and the Treas- 
ury would buy bonds and retire that portion of the national debt. 

Representative Tincher. I have had brought to my attention one 
criticism that is prevalent in a certain section of Kansas which I 
would like you to go into some detail about, and that is the graduated 
scale of interest chained. For instance, up in Senator Norris's por- 
tion of the Kansas City district, if I understand you, the member 
banks are not called upon to use their borrowing power to any great 
extent. Between the section where Senator Norris lives and where 
I live there is a section of the country where they have a producing 
community where they have used it, as suggested by the gentleman 
froin Kansas City, and that a good many of the member oanks are 
paying as high as 15 per cent for a portion of their loans. The claim 
is made that they are perfectly legitimate loans and are made to 
finance people engaged in production in a legitimate way, and that 
the condition is caused simply because it happens to be a location 
where they need to borrow money, but where a year and a half ago 
the East was borrowing money from the western banks. Do you 
think that the administering of the law in that way is fair to that 
section of the country? 

Mr. Harding. It is very difficult to fix a rate that will apply to 
everybody alike and affect them all in the same way. I can say to 
you this, however, that that rate was initiated by the directors of the 
Federal reserve bank at Kansas City, six of whom were elected by 
the member banks in that district. 

Some time ago the directors of the Federal reserve bank at Atlanta 
put in a progressive rate. They had had a 6 per cent rate with this same 

Erogressive schedule, and about six weeks ago the directors of that 
ank met and decided they would rather have 7 per cent flat rate 
and do away with the progressive rate. They are on the ground 
and are the best judges of the situation, and as it looked to them 
to be the wiser to abolish the progressive rate and establish a flat 
rate, the board approved their action. If the Kansas City bank 
wants to do the same thing, while I can not speak in advance for the 
other members of the board, I can not see any reason why the board 
should not approve of their action. 

I want to make it clear, however, that if it is believed the Fed- 
eral reserve bank discount rate in any district is working a hardship 
upon the commerce and business of that district, the matter should 
be taken up direct with the directors of the Federal reserve bank, and 
if they can be convinced that there ought to be a change of rate they 
can recommend a change, and the board here will lose no time in 
acting promptly upon their recommendation. 

Representative Tincher. I understand, however, the Reserve 
Board here advocated the passage of that law that enabled them to 
do that ? 
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Mr. Harding. Yes. 

Representative Tincher. I voted against the amendment because 
I said- then it would be enforced in the agricultural sections and 
never be enforced in other sections of the country. But if the rate 
of interest is not based upon the fact as to whether or not it is a 
worthy loan or a good loan, it is based upon the amount of money 
that tide member bank has borrowed from the Federal reserve bank. 
Is not that true ? 

Mr. Harding. Where there is the progressive rate, it is based on 
that. 

There is another matter that I would like to bring up in that 
coniiection and that is the Federal reserve bank discount rate and 
the rate which the member banks charge are not necessarily related. 
I endeavored to point out sometime ago that under normal conditions 
the national banks of the country did not borrow an amoimt more 
than 1} per cent of their total loans and discounts, but that under 
present conditions they are borrowing an amount equal to about 
17 per cent of their total loans and discounts. Here is the whole 
proposition: Suppose you have a bank with $100,000 of loans, 
and that bank has borrowed from the Federal reserve bank $17,000, 
which is 17 per cent of its total loans of $100,000. I suppose you 
have got a contract rate in Kansas of 10 per cent? 

Representative Tincher. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harding-. Your bank has a right then to make a loan at 10 
per cent. Suppose a bank has been in the habit of loaning money 
at 8 per cent, and has not always gone up to the contract rate. Is 
there any reason — it has loaned $100,000, we will say, at the going 
rate, which would not be affected by discount operations with Kansas 
City at all; then it turns around and discounts 17 per cent, or $17,000, 
with the Kansas City Reserve Bank, and suppose we say it has to 
pay 8 or 9 per cent tor that accommodation. Does that constitute 
a reason why it has got to raise the rate of interest on its whole 
$100,000 to everybody simply because it has borrowed $17,000 at a 
rate almost equal to what it gets ? 

Representative Tincher. 1 do not say it constitutes a reason. 
I will say to you that the facts are that the prevalent rate of 6 per 
cent has gone" to the legal rate of 10 per cent in the localities where 
they are enforcing the member bank interest rate. 

Mr. Harding. And yet, as an example, in North Carolina and 
Tennessee, where they have a 6 per cent legal rate and no contract 
rate, the national banks are still charging 6 per cent. 

Representative Tincher. What I am getting at is this, the right 
or wrong of charging the borrower 10 or 15 per cent interest. 

,Mr. Harding. He does not pay 15 per cent on all his loans 

Representative Tincher (interposing). Oh, no. 

Mr. Harding. But another point which you have overlooked, I 
think, is this: If you take all the member banks in your district, you 
will find that the borrowings of some of the banks are very large and 
that other banks have not borrowed at all; but the idea of the pro- 
gressive rate is to effect a better distribution of accommodations, so 
that a bank which has borrowed too much monev will be restrained 
by higher rates on its borrowings above its normal line at the Federal 
reserve bank and that loans would go to other banks, which would 
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cause a better distribuiion of loans, more banks would participate, 
and you would not have so much business in a few channels. 

There are different kinds of bankers; some are narrow-minded and 
others are more progressive ; some take things easy and others want 
to go out for all the business there is in sight. Some were reaching 
out after business and who are very large borrowers from the Federal 
reserve bank. The idea was to curb those and yet not to affect the 
business community. The idea was that when loans carried by a 
bank were many times in excess of its capital stock there should be 
a diversion, so that there would be a better distribution of business 
and give other banks which had not participated an opportunity of 
coming in. 

Representative Tincher. I wondered if it would not be in the 
best interest of business to amend the law, not taking away from the 
Federal Reserve Board the power to raise the rate of interest, but 
take away the power to put m that graduated scale, and then let the 
Federal reserve bank exercise discretion and judgment in the amount 
of money they will loan a bank. I do not think that the customer 
who borrows the money at 6 per cent and is reinstated and is raised 
to 10 per cent — — 

Mr. Harding (interposing) . You know the law as it was passed 
was not mandatory, but'it was left to the discretion of the Federal 
reserve banks and the board as to whether they would put in this new 
form of rate. The first bank to put it in effect was the Federal 
reserve bank at Kansas City; then at St. Louis, Atlanta, and Dallas. 
Then Atlanta got tired of it and abolished it. So we have now three 
banks with the progressive rate and nine banks with the flat rate, 
and I do not know that it matters much whether you change the law 
or not. I think that an easier way to do it would be to put pressure 
on your local board of directors out there to get them to abolish it. 
We approved the abolition of the rate in Atlanta under the advice of 
the board of directors down there, and if there is any public sentir 
ment against this rate the easiest way is to go before a meeting of 
the board of directors there and get them to abolish it. 

Representative Tincher. I never heard it mentioned in my own 
district, but there is a section in the Kansas City district, north of 
where I live, that there is a good deal of talk about it. 

Mr. Harding. If you would introduce a bill abolishing that rate, 
there would be banks now being benefited by it who would want you 
to pass a law reinstating it. 

Representative Tincher. A man has to be well informed to jus- 
tify a 15 per cent interest rate. 

Mr. Harding. The trouble with that is that while only local in- 
terests are affected you would be engaging the representatives of 
people all over the country in consideration of a local matter which 
might be better settled by the directors of the Federal reserve bank 
in Kansas City. 

Representative Tincher. If there is merit in it and the officers of 
the Federal reserve bank or the directors of the Federal reserve bank 
in Kansas City are abusing the law, or people have been mistreated 
by reason of the law, it may be well to take that power away from 
them. 

Mr. Harding. Take Atlanta. I was quite interested in the ap^^' 
cation for a change, and we got some particulars about it. We 
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'ound that the banks in New Orleans were very much opposed to 
^aJdng any change; that they would rather have the progressive 
^^te. They figured that on account of large capital and large bai- 
lees they could get cheaper money under the progressive rate in 
^Pite of their excess borrowings than on a 7 per cent flat rate. But 
^he bank ofiicials told us that the coimtry banks all over the district 
L ^m in favor of a flat rate, and they took a vote in the board of 
Sectors and I think the member from New Orleans was the only 
one who voted for continuing at the old rate, and all the rest voted 
in favor of the new; and the board here approved the recommenda- 
tion of the board. You might find that condition in Kansas City. 

Representative Heflin. What was the Atlanta rate last year. Gov- 
ernor ? 

Afr. Harding. What time last year ? 

Representative Heflin. Well, October, last year. . 

Mr. Harding. Why, my recollection is that it was about 4i or 4f 
per cent. 

Representative Heflin. Now it i^ 7 ? 

Mr. Harding. Yes; and I might state also that their louns are 
nearly twice as great now as they were this time last year. 

Senator Norris. Senator Capper, you had a question that you 
^k^d. the Secretary of the Treasury, and I thought you might like 
to ask Gov. Harding the same question. • 

Senator Capper. The recommendation is made by the American 
Farrn Bureau Federation that your board be given authority to 
classify rediscounts. What would your judgment be as to that 
^^c^minendation ? 

^J*. Harding. I think it already has that authority. 
, ^^Tiator Capper. That seems to be their first suggestion here as to 
^^^^^easures recommended. 

Air. Harding. That is the way we read paragraph D, section 14. 
incicieiitally, several years ago we tried this experiment they now 
waat to have us repeat. 

oenator Capper. Then they have another recommendation here 
, ^^t I -^ould like to have your judgment on*: 

certi« ^^<>uld amend the farm loan act so they will be authorized to receive warehouse 
thffl?^^^^ for commodities deposited under the Federal warehousing act and use 
jj^r^, 'Warehouse receipts as a basis for issuing short-time securities — 6, 9, 12, and 15 
use tK^^^^^ ®°^^ ^^ ^P^^ market, just as they now do liens on real estate, and 
^*^^ixi as a basis for selling long-time securities in the open market. 

^ ^oxjx a banker's standpoint, what would you think of that recom- 

J^r, Harding. I think the salability of these securities would 
th^^^^ upon the market. If the market was active enough to absorb 
g??^, you would not need to sell these securities, and if the market 
»^i ^^^ it is now you could not sell them. You would not get any- 
T^^ with that. 
^ fixator Norris. Do you not think that warehouse receipts based 

x^lxeat, oats, cotton, or com actually in the warehouse would sell? 
thfr»r** Harding. Senator, there are a good many things to consider 

^^. They might sell on a basis 

1 8 ^^s-tor Norris (interposing). They woujid not issue the securities, 

appose, for the full value of the product on which they were issued, 
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but would not wheat certificates now, for instance, based on wheat 
in a warehouse be salable on the market ? 

Mr. Harding. I think Mr. Meyer could probably inform you 
better than I, and his opinion would be wortn more than mine on 
that point. Of course, if you put values down low enough they 
would probably sell. Here is tne trouble about all these things. 
It was brought out very forcibly at the conference which we had 
with the wool growers when they came over las May to see us, when 
the wool market broke so badly. We learned, in advance of their 
coming, that they wanted the Federal Reserve Board to do for them 
just "vmat had been done for the cotton people in 1914. They had 
an idea that special favors were given cotton that were not gomg to 
be given anybody else. I discussed the matter with my colleagues 
on the board, and when they came over here we had gotten out the 
old cotton loan plan, and we told them that the Federal Reserve 
Board was not a local board, but a national body, which had members 
from every section of the countrv. We told them we were not here 
to serve one special interest; ana that what we had done for cotton 
we would do for wool. They thought well of that, and said, *^We 
want you to give us a wool growers' loan fimd of $50,000,000. '^ I 
said, ^'Very well. Let us consider this'' — and I read them the old 
cotton loan plan. The essence of the old cotton loan plan was, the 
first thing, the establishment of a loan value. When you go to get 
people living in other commimities where they do not produce these 
commodities to put up their money as an investment to carry com- 
modities produced a thousand miles away from them, they want to 
be very particular about the security^ 

The essence of the cotton loan plan was that the loans were to be 
made on a basis of 6 cents a pound, in which the Southern banker 
who took the loan first was to have one-third interest, which we might 
say was the common stock in the proposition, which he subrogated 
to the" two-thirds interest of the banker in the other section of the 
country putting up the money. Then the next thing was after the 
6 cents a pound loan basis was the 3 per cent guarantee fund out of 
that, which was made a 'loan basis of about 5f cents a pound. 

That seemed to fix in the public mind the value of cotton at 5| 
cents for middling cotton. The result was that the bulk of the cotton 
crop of 16,000,000 bales made in 1914 sold on a basis not substan- 
tially above 6 cents a poimd. 

I read that to the wool people, and I said, ^'What is your idea of 
the value of wool?" They said, ^^We have been getting 72 cents a 
pound for it, but we might be willing to sell now at 55 or 60 cents a 
pound." I said that the cotton men had been getting 14 cents a 
pound for their cotton. On the same basis, ^'I do not beheve that 
we could ofiFer any wool plan to the public on a basis better than 20 
to 25 cents a poimd for prime unwashed wool, and less for the lower 

ades. I want to call your attention to the fact that this might 
Lx the value of wool in the public mind." We acted in the cotton 
matter as individuals and not as a board. '^Do you want the indi- 
vidual members of the board to see if we can get up a banking pool 
over the country to make loans on wool on the basis of this old cotton 
plan, having a loan value fixed?" They said, ^^That is exactly 
what we do not want fixed. What we want is an arrangement where 
we can go to a bank that knows the responsibility of the wool gi-ower, 
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and we put up the wool, and we want these loans entirely separated 
from the value of the wool;^' and I said, *'We have considered this 
thing enough. I would like to have those in favor of adopting as 
the wool plan the old cotton loan plan hold up their hands." Nobody 
did. I then said, ''I would like to have those in favor of scrapping 
the proposition and putting it in the wastebasket hold up their 
hands;" and they all held up their hands, and the thing went into . 
the wastebasket. 

This is the great trouble about doing anything in the present 
emergency on an outside basis, where you have to take the loan 
value, because you sink into the public mind that that is the value 
of it. 

Senator Norris. You think if there was wheat in the warehouse 
and the bankers would loan money on it at 25 cents a bushel that 
^heat would go down immediately to 25 cents a bushel ? 

Mr. Harding. I do not think wheat would go up as a result of 
that. 

Senator Norris. You would not expect it to go up ? 
Mr. Harding. No. 

B«presentative Heflin. I think it would go up if you kept it off 
^he market and furnished the farmer some monjey and let him hold it. 
•Senator Norris. Yes, if he held it there is not any question but 
^hat it would go up then. 

Mr. Harding. The farmers have already got more money on it 
^^^ri that. 

1 ^^^a,tor Norris. And wheat has not gone down to 25 cents a 
^^^1. Therefore, it seems your argument does not work. 

^i*. Harding. I think wheat went up yesterday. 
,1 r^^presentative Tinciier. It went up 12 cents yesterday. I 
^k they must have heard about this meeting. 
^^^a,tor Gay. I hope cotton will hear about it also. 
^^- Harding. I thmk the wool men are in about as bad condition 
^ ^Hyhody. This applies to the wool and low and high grade cotton 
zi ^^- The staple cotton men, who raise the long-staple cotton and 
^ liolders of cotton of grades below middling and the wool people, 
^^ people who have corn and oats are really in worse fix than the 
^^at people, because the wheat people have got something they 
^^sell, but the others are frozen, 

.^^presentative Heflin. The crop of cotton this year is several 
?^j^lion bales short of what the world needs. Germany wants 
'^0,000 bales, as I saw stated yesterday. 

^fc. Harding. It is not a question of what the world actually 
^^^ds so much as what it is able to pay for, and if we could sell all 
9^r agricidtural products on the basis of the world's needs it would 
H^^^ediately start them soaring. But, of course, the economic 
?^Hiand is different from the theroetical demand. I may have an 
^^ea that I need a pearl necklace pretty badly, but that does not 
^^^ate a demand for pearls. \ 

?^nator Norris. After all, it seems that it gets right back to the 

P^iJit we have been trying to develop sometmng on. The world's 

^Pply is not available. 

^T, Harding. There is the solution to the whole thing. If you 

Q^^ devise some means of translating this theoretical demand based 

^ Actual needs throughout the world for stuff and make that a 
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potential and active economic demand, you would solve the whole 
problem. 

Senator Norris. That is what we are trying to get information on. 

Senator Gay. Governor, everybody has expressed themselves in 
favor of the orderly marketing of crops. Are they being, in your 
opinion, marketed m an orderly way? 

Mr. Harding. I should say not. I do not think there is orderly 
marketing when there is no Buying and no selling. 

Representative Byrnes of South Carolina. With the permission 
of the chairman, I want to ask this question: I am frank to say your 
statement is most reassuring. Listening to it, I would be led to 
believe that conditions were all right if I had not recently come from 
my own home where I found they were not all right. When I find 
a man whose credit is excellent, who is worth more than $100,000, 
a farmer and a business man; who has more than $25,000 of liberty 
bonds to offer as collateral for a loan, a director in a bank, and he is 
unable to borrow $5,000 from any one of four banks in the -city, it is 
a serious condition indeed. Now, I gather from your statement that 
condition is due not to any faidt of the Reserve Board, but to the 
action of the officer of the member bank who is either playing safe 
and is not willing to increase his loans at this time or has loaned 
money to such an extent that it would be unsafe for him to increase 
his loans ? Is that your idea ? 

Mr. Harding. I could form a better idea if I saw a statement of 
'that particular bank. 

Representative Byrnes of South Carolina. I did not say one bank; 
but Isaid that applied to four banks. 

Mr. Harding. If I could see the statements of those four banks I 
could form better judgment as to whether they were in a position to 
make a $5,000 loan or not. 

Representative Byrnes of South Carolina. I would say that in mne 
counties in my district I do not know of any bank which would to-day 
loan $5,000 on the kind of securities mentioned. 

Mr. Harding. What district do you represent? 

Representative Byrnes of South Carolina. The second district in 
South Carolina. Farmers and business men tell me that the same 
condition exists in their coimties that exists in my own county, where 
I know it is impossible to secure a loan of any size regardless of the 
security. 

Mr. Harding. Prior to the passage of the Federal reserve act, the 
law provided that no national bank should be indebted for borrowed 
money in a sum greater than its paid-in capital stock. I know of 
some banks in your section of the country which are being accommo- 
dated by the Federal Reserve Bank in Richmond to the extent of 
12 to 15 times their capital stock. 

Representative Byrnes of South Carohna. It is due, then, to the 
fact that they have loaned more than under the law they are entitled 
to lend; that, in your idea, is the reason the banks deem it unsafe to 
make loans ? 

Mr. Harding. I do not say that. They may have distributed 
their loans so that they are all legal loans. 

Representative Byrnes of South Carolina.- Tliey have not ex- 
hausted their credit, but are afraid to do it. 
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Mr. Harding. I should say if they have turned down an applica- 
tion of a loan for $5,000 under the circumstances you have described, 
with all that security, that they must be in a nervous frame of mind, 
or else much overloaned. 

Representative Byrnes of South Carolina. ^The statement is they 
have no money. . You say it is not due to the Federal Reserve Board ? 

Mr. Harding. Yes. 

Representative Byrnes of South Carolina. Here is the thought I 
have in mind: You may be entirely sincere in your statement, but I 
am wondering whether or not the member banks have not become 
nervrous because of the various circular letters or bulletins issued, to 
which I referred this morning. 

Mr. Harding. There is nothing in those bulletins that should cause 
nervousness. 

Repjesentative Byrnes of South Carolina. I want to read from the 
Manufacturers^ Record for November, and ask whether or not these 
various statements were made in any bulletins that were issued by 
you. It is stated: 

In circular letter No. 94, issued on December 20, 1919, to all member banks, the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Richmond said: ''Our present task, therefore, is to proceed - 
with the deflation of credits as rapidly and as systematically as possible." 

Mr. Harding. On December 20, 1919, I think that was excellent 
advice. I saw that circular, and I think subsequent events proved 
the soundness of that advice, because at that time the banks were 
carrying large loans on cotton, and I know that the Richmond bank 
was carrying loans on warehouse receipts dated back as far as 1917. 
I do not think anybody can claim it is good business for a man to be 
holding over cotton from 1917 with the hope of higher prices on 
cotton, in the face of an active cotton market such as we had in 1918 
and 1919. That is entirely correct, and I will defend that anywhere; 
that is perfectly soimd, and I doubt not that every bank who got 
that letter will admit they are sorry they did not act on that advice. 

Representative Byrnes of South Carolina. With that statement I 
will agree, but is that what you meant, that your task is to proceed 
with the deflation of credit as ''rapidly as possible '' ? 

Mr. Harding. At that particular time I should judge that that 
was good advice. I did not write that circular, it was written by the 
Federal reserve bank of Richmond, and it was that bank's judgment. 

Representative Byrnes of South CaroHna. But it was issued with 
the sanction of the pohcy of the Federal Reserve Board ? 

Mr. Harding. No; they did not consult us about it one way or the 
other. They have a right to collect their own debts. 

Representative Byrnes of South Carolina. As to the collection of 
debts, I have no doubt. But, then, do we understand that the banks 
can issue bulletins of this kind ? 

Mr. Harding. Congress did not establish a central branch when 
it organized the Federal reserve system. I have for six years been 
here trying to do my duty to the pubUc, and have been the target of 
all kinds of criticism and abuse. I am going to see it through, but 
it is awfully trying. The Federal Reserve Board is not a central 
bank. You ought to read the Federal reserve act 

Representative Byrnes of South Carolina (interposing). I have 
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Mr. Harding (continuing). And try to understand it more than 
you seem to understand it. I do not want to be disrespectful, but it 
IS trying. Here is the Federal reserve bank of Richmond, aa inde- 
pendent corporation, discharging its duties. Read section 4 of the 
act there and see what powers Congress has given to the directors of 
that bank. And yet you ask me if I did this, qr whether I am 
responsible or whetner the Federal Reserve Board is responsible for it. 

I do say that I think that the advice given in that letter was sound. 
The Federal reserve bank at that time, I know, was carrying loans 
on cotton which had been in the warehouse two years, and that the 
reason they had not sold that cotton was because the owners of the 
cotton did not think the price was high enough, that it was going 
higher, and they wanted to nold it for that reason. They have simply 
helped to complicate the whole situation. If they haa gone ahead 
and liquidated when they could and cleared the way for the next 
crop, they would not be in such a bad fix as you say they are. 

Representative Byrnes of South Carolina. I regret exceedingly 
that by merely asking if the Federal Reserve Board approved this 
statement of the Richmond Reserve Bank it has caused you to believe 
that I fail to understand the purposes of the bill. I have read the 
bill, and helped in a measure to frame it, even though my under- 
standing of it should not be in accord with yours. My question in- 
volves no reflection upon you, nor does it require any statement as 
to your service here, because we appreciate that. But I desire to ask 
again whether or not the Richmond or the Kansas City Bank has 
the right to issue a circular stating a policy which may or may not 
express the views of the Federal Keserve Board ? 

Mr. Harding. They have that right, and they do it. 

Representative Byrnes of South Carolina. Then, when we asked 
you about the policy of the Federal Reserve Board to-day, and you 
replied, you were answering only for the Federal Reserve Board and 
were not giving us information as to what has been the policy of the 
various banks located at Richmond, Kansas City, and other places 

Mr. Harding (interposing). In matters of policy I am giving you 
my understanding of it honestly^ and candidly. So far as I am advised 
the Federal Reserve Board has no jurisdiction, no powers over the 
loans of the Federal reserve banks which are made in accordance 
with the terms of the act. Each board of directors has a perfect 
right to decline to make eligible loans which they may regard as 
undesirable. We can only define eligible paper. 

Mr. Congressman, how in the world would you expect a board of 
five or six men here in Washington to pass on all the individual credits 
all over the United States ? 

Representative Byrnes of South Carolina. As you ask me the 
question, I do not expect the Federal Reserve Board members to do 
that, and that is in no way involved in my question. 

Mr. Harding. It is absolutely impossible for the Federal Reserve 
Board under the law and as organized to consider all these individual 
credits, but we do feel, and you must admit, that it was not good 
policy for banks to be carrying cotton for two years, in the face of an 
active cotton market. They ought to have forced the borrowers to 

Say up the loans, instead of waiting for the Federal Reserve Bank of 
ichmond to write that letter. The Federal Reserve Bank of Rich- 
mond advised them to prepare for the conditions that exist this year, 
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in an honest effort to put the bank in position to take care of the 
bona fide producers this year instead oi the hoarder or speculator, 
because that is what a man is who made cotton three years ago and 
who is holding it and has been holding it all this time for an aavance 
in value. . 

Representative Byrnes of South Carolina. I dp not for a moment 
think that the Federal Reserve Board should have control over the 
individual loans of member banks, because we know that is im- 
possible. I am simply asking as to a question of policy. Questions 
of policy are referred to here in a circular that is issued by the Rich- 
mond Reserve Bank to member banks. 

Mr. Harding. That was last December. I do not think any mem- 
ber would take any exception to that expression. 

Representative Byrnes of South Carolina. What I am asking is 
whether or not the Federal Reserve Board passes upon a statement 
of this character, and, as I imderstand you, it does not. 

Mr. Harding. The Federal Reserve Board does not pass upon cir- 
culars issued by Federal reserve banks. 

Representative Byrnes of South Carolina. Then, as to this state- 
ment of December 20, though the Federal Reserve Board did not 
pass upon it, you state it was in accordance with your views at that 
time, for the reasons you have given. 

But, now, on April 26 a circular letter, No. 95, to member banks 
said: • 

It is a recognized function of the Federal Reserve System to exercise control over 
the volume of credit and currency * * *. 

It is recognized to be unsafe to go further with commodity prices at such a dangerous 
height * * *. 

If all the banks in this district will earnestly and conscientiously endeavor to 
limit credits to necessary activities for production purposes, insist that the burden of 
carrying loans on Government securities shall be gradually assumed hy subscribers, etc. 

The same conditions, I presume, would cause you to^ agree with 
these statements issued by the Richmond reserve bank at tnat time, 
or are you not in favor of it ? 

Mr. Harding. I do not recall that circular. If I had written that 
circular, I might have worded it differently. But I think they were 
on the 21st of April justified in advising their member banks to 
reduce their rediscounts. 

Representative Byrnes of South Carolina. The circular letter 
issued June 21 by that bank says: 

• 

Immediately upon the passage of the amendment we issued our Circular No. 95, in 
which we expressed the belief that if all banks in this district would earnestly and 
conscientiously endeavor to limit credits * * *. We have sent out information 
intended to enable all member banks, and particularly those borrowing rather heavily 
from us, to cooperate with us intelligently for the conservation of credit. 

On August 24 another circular letter said: 

We had been conducting a campaign for the conservation of credit for more than 
a year * * *. If we can all pull together, however, for a while longer and con- 
tinue to exercise the greatest possible care in the granting of further credit, etc. 

On September 23 the circular letter to member banks said — and I 
presume this is the last — '*It is in our opinion more important than 
ever that great conservation should be used in granting of credit, etc.'^ 

Here is a thought that suggested itself to my mind — I have no 
other information than the statements contained in this magazine 
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which has gone out to the business men of this country: Now, if 
your Federal Reserve Board does not investigate these bulletins or 
circulars, can ^ou then state what declarations of policy have been 
made in the circulars issued by the various reserve banks of this 
country ? 

Mr. Harding. I can, because we get a copy of all letters which are 
issued by the Federal reserve banks, but we do not get advance 
copies. We know what their policies are. We can not treat these 
men and ofBcers who have had long experience in banking adminis- 
tration as though they were schoolboys. They have certain rights 
and powers given them by Congress, just as Congress has delegated 
to the Federal Reserve Board certain rights and powers. But cer- 
tainly I do not think anyone would expect that the officers of a 
Federal reserve bank would either have to apply to the Federal 
Reserve Board before they could write some oank who borrowed 
money or send it a circidar. Those are merely isolated extracts from 
circulars meant to distort the facts. The entire circulars were not 
published. You can take any kind of a statement and prove most 
anything if you want to use isolated sentences. T want to let you 
know, ii you do not already know it, that the particular periodical 
vou hold m your hand lor more than 12 months has been exceedingly 
bitter toward the Federal Reserve Board and its policies. 

Representative Byrnes of South Carolina. I think that it has. 

Mr. Harding. And it has done everything it possibly could to 
excite disgust of the board and its policies. It does not give facts 
and figures; it just merely makes assertions. If anybody wants to 
abuse the Federal Reserve Svstem or Board and will send its in- 
dictment to that paper, it will play it up in box type letters. 

Representative JByrnes of South Carolina. I know that it has been 
criticizing you for more than 12 months and I have disagreed with 
many of their editorial opinions, but the quotation I referred to 
cites the dates and the number of circular letters 

Mr. Harding. But they do not print the full text of the circular 
letters. 

Representative Byrnes of South Carolina. They do in another 
issue. 

Mr. Harding. I am quite sure that any fair minded committee 
which is interested in these things certainly would not want to pass 
judgment on just a few squibs of that nature, but would want to 
see the whole contents of the circulars, and if you do I will send them 
up here. 

Representative Byrnes of South Carolina. WeU, anyway, you take 
the position that your board is not responsible for those circulars? 

Mr. Harding. I take the position that our board is not co^izant 
of the circulars before issued. We see them after they are issued. 
If there is anything in the circulars after they are issued that we 
think is contrary to the general policies of the system as formulated 
by the Federal Reserve Board, we will write a letter to the bank 
and say, ^^ We notice so and so in your circular letter of such and 
such a date." 

Representative Byrnes of South Carolina. That it what I am 
trying to get at, if after the circular letter is issued there is anything: 
objection^le in it 

Mr. Harding (interposing). It is not submitted to us in advance. 
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Representative Byrnes of South Carolina. I understand that. 
But after it is issued if there is anything in the letter that you deem 
unwise 

Mr. Harding (interposing). Then we call their attention to it. 

Representative Byrnes of South Carolina. Have you tried to cor- 
rect anything issued in any one of these orders ? 

Mr. Harding. No; we have not. 

Representative Byrnes of South Carolina. Then, so far as that is 
concerned, the board did approve of these policies ? 

Mr. Harding. The boara never alfirmatively approved or dis- 
approved. The circulars are merely on file. 

Representative Byrnes of South Carolina. You have stated that 
if there is any statement embodied in the circular letters to which 
you objected you would call their attention to it, did you not? 

Mr. Harding. May I ask you what this hearing is for ? Am I on 
trial, or is the Federal Reserve Board on trial, or am I here to give 
certain information ? 

Senator Norris. Oh, no. The Congressman is not asking any 
questions trying to reflect on you. 

Representative Byrnes of South Carolina. I certainly would not 
do that. 

Senator Norris. We would not want anything of that kind 
attempted that would hurt 

Mr. Harding (interposing). I would state to the gentleman from 
South Carolina 

Senator Norris (interposing). I think the question is all right. 

Mr. Harding (continuing). That he has not the slightest ground 
to complain of the treatment that the member banks nave received 
from their Federal reserve banks. I have looked up that situation 
in the Carolinas some time ago. The banks in South Carolina are now 
borrowing from the Federal Reserve Bank of Richmond, ten times 
the maximum they ever borrowed before the Federal Reserve System 
was established. There is certainly no unfair treatment in that. 

Representative Byrnes of South Carolina. If the Chairman has 
no objection 

Senator Norris (interposing). Go ahead. 

Mr. Harding. There are some other statements which I could 
make, but I do not care to do anything to put your banks in n 
unfavorable li^ht. 

Representative Byrnes of South Carolina. I certainly have not 
complained of any unfair treatment received by the banks in South 
Carolina. I have not mentioned the subject at all. 

Mr. Harding. But you are quoting from a publication here which 
has been notoriously unfriendly to the Federal Reserve Board. You 
are reading certain isolated extracts from circulars sent out at various 
times'by the Federal Reserve Bank of Richmond. 

Senator Norris. If the claim is made that these quotations are 
jmfair and that the whole circular would give a different meaning to 
}t, I would be very glad to have the entire circular letters incorporated 
in the record. 

Mr. Harding. I do. not care to have them incorporated. 

Senator Norris. I do not think the committee cares for them. 

Re{)resentative Byrnes of South Carolina. I have no desire for 
^nvtning but the facts in connection with the issuance of these cir- 
cular letters setting forth policies to govern member banks — ' — 
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Mr. Harding (interposing). Mr. Chairman, we have 12 banks 
doing a tremendous business, the total volume of which is six and a 
quarter billions of dollars. One of the Federal reserve banks has 
over 52,000 separate pieces of paper under discount. They have 
frequently issued general circular letters. Whenever general letters 
are sent to the Federal Reserve Board thev are filed. The members 
of the Federal Reserve Board are very busy men. We have our 
staff to look into these things. I do not personally read all of these 
letters because I have not the time to do so. 

You do not seem to have any conception of the work we have to do. 
If there is anything which our staff regards as contrary to our policy, 
they mark it and bring it to our attention. 

Senator Norris. I think you have made it plain as to the 
conditions. 

Mr. Harding. The reason I remember as much about this as I do 
is that I did get a personal letter from one man who thought he had 
been badly treated. He said it was true he had some cotton which 
he had carried since 1917, but that he was worth a certain amount 
of money and that if he wanted to borrow some money and hold that 
cotton it was none of anybody else^s business. I replied that I did 
not care how long he held his cotton out of his own resources, but I 
thought the Federal Reserve Bank of Richmond was right in taking 
the position that money should not be loaned him to enable him to 
hold cotton under those conditions if it would prevent other people 
obtaining money who were engaged in* producing cotton. 

Representative Byrnes of South Carolina. My questions are 
directed only to ascertain your attitude toward the questions of 
policy, and not toward individual cases. If these extracts do not 
accurately represent the body of those circular letters, I expected 
j^ou to say so. If I am correct in believing that the circulars are 
issued by the reserve banks and when they come to your board, if 
they contain any statements of which the board does not approve, 
that you issue a statement correcting them. I e^mected you to say so. 

Mr. Harding. You can be very sure that if a Federal reserve bank 
issues circulars to which any member bank takes any great exception, 
the Federal Reserve Board gets letters about it. But the only cdr- 
respondence we have had about the Richmond circulars was the 
complaint of a man who did not thmk he ought to be restricted as 
to loans on cotton made in 1917. 

Representative Byrnes of South Carolina. If that reserve bank 
issued letters with statements of this character, and it was possible 
for other banks to issue bulletins imduly cautious or unwise in the 
use of language in urging restriction oi credits, is it not possible 
that these letters may cause a misapprehension on the part of mem- 
ber banks and make them unduly conservative in lendmg money to 
people who are now seeking loans ? 

Mr. Harding. The chances are if the extracts referred to had not 
been published there might have been several hundred people who 
are confused about the circulars would never had known anything 
about them. They were addressed only to banks. 

Representative Byrnes of South Carolina. You have stated your 
policy, but do I understand jou to say that other banks could have 
issued circular letters containing advice to member banks which was 
unduly conservative? 
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Mr. Harding. Other banks are writing letters to their member 
banks every day which I do not see. We do not get copies of all 
letters which they write but we do get copies of all their circulars, 
and they are in our files. 

Senator Norris. Are you through, Governor ? 

Mr. Harding. I have nothing further to say. 

Representative Heflin. Governor, it is a lact that the Federal 
Reserve System is not functioning in the South as it did last year ? 
Farmers and merchants are not oeing able now to get money on 
cotton. 

Mr. Harding. It is a fact, Senator, that your Federal reserve 
bank has $40,000,000 of money borrowed from other Federal reserve 
banks. It is a fact that its loans are nearly double what they were a 
year ago; it is a fact that it has gone the limit in extending credit. 
As to what farmers and individuals can do with their own member 
or nonmember banks I do not know. You must bear in mind that 
less than one-third of all the banks in your district are member banks ; 
the rest are nonmember banks. 

Representative Heflin. Have they not complained to you that 
the banks are not being treated as they were last year ? Have you 
not have had complaints from banks in Alabama ? 

Mr. Harding. We have had no general complaints; I have had a 
few complaints. 

Representative Heflin. Did you not have the complaint in Octo- 
ber that some action of the board had broken the price of cotton ? 

Mr. Harding. I was urged while in Birmingham, on the 9th of 
October, to make a statement that the resources of the Federal 
reserve system would be available to the cotton producers of the South 
to hold their cotton until such time as cotton might go to 40 cents 
a pound, and I declined to make any such statement, 

ilepresentative Heflin. I think that these conditions that now ex- 
ist, caused by the war, require that something should be done to tide 
the farmers of the Southwest over and to keep them from suffering 
this severe loss which is now upon them. 

Mr. Harding. I will be very glad to do everything in my power to 
help the farmers of the South and West. 

^ Representative Heflin. Are we authorized by your position in the 
matter of lending money on farm products, local banks backed by 
regional banks in the Federal reserve system, to give out a statement 
that you and the Federal Reserve Board do not oppose, but encourage, 
regional banks in giving the fullest aid possible to farmers in han- 
dhng their crops so as to enable them to obtain a living profit for 
their farm proaucts ? 

Mr. Harding. The Federal Reserve Board always prefers to make 
its own statements. 

Representative Heflin. I know a farmer in my county who has 
got 45 or 50 bales of cotton, on which he ought to have been able 
to get $5,000. He is unable to get any more money, and he mortgaged 
his farm, having gone into the farm-loan system, as ho has a right 
to do, to obtain money to hold his cotton; and I desire to state lor 
the farmers of my State, so far as I know from complaints I have 
had, that the Federal reserve system is not now functioning. Mer- 
chants are unable to get the money they need; local banks are unable 
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to get it. That is the condition that exists. I do not know what 
you hear or what comes to you on paper, Governor, but they are in 
a desperate condition. 

Mr. Harding. If you will come to my office I will be very glad to 
show you reports from Federal reserve banks, and I will show you 
the amount of money the Federal reserve banks in the South are 
lending to their member banks. 

Representative Heflin. Whatever it is, it is not sufficient to enable 
them to handle the crop as they should. 

Senator Norris. Mr. Meyer wants to get away this evening, and 
we will hear from Mr. Meyer who has something further to say. 

i 

ADDITIONAL STATEMENT OF MB. EXTOEITE HETEB, Jr., OF ) 
NEW TOBK CITT, FOBHEB HANAOIirO DIBECTOB OF TEE 
WAB FINAirCE COBPOBATION. 

Mr. Meyer. I will not detain you, Mr. Chairman, but a few minutes 
to take up one or two points that occurred to me in connection with 
the Secretary's testimony this morning, that need some correction. 

The Secretary of the Treasury, as you know, is ex-officio chairman 
of the board, but was never active in the business of the corporation 
which was done by the managing director and the other directors. 

Senator Norris. You are speaking of the War Finance Corpora- 
tion ? 

Mr. Meyer. The War Finance Corporation, yes. The business 
was actually transacted by the directors, the managing director and 
the officers of the corporation and the counsel. Now, the Secretary 
of the Treasury stated that if the board were to assume that anybody 
and everybody could come to it, and it would be a wide open propo- 
sition for all kinds of business without any power apparently accord- 
ing to his opinion in the board of directors to discriminate as to the 
needs and tne propriety, the nature of the business, etc. The board 
of directors, as he would have known if he were more familiar with 
its operations assume full responsibility for all discriminations that 
seem expedient and proper in the public interest. I stated here yes- 
terday , that at a time when there was a very good market for curley 
tobacco, we refused a loan on exports of curley tobacco, whereas 
in the state of collapse in regard to the Kentucky and Tennessee 
black patch tobacco we agreed to do some financing. We refused 
companies, some of them companies that we advanced funds to for 
European exports or other places where there were exchange diffi- 
culties, we refused these same companies equally well secured loans 
in the case of South America and China at a time when we were 
exporting gold to China and to South America, on the ground that 
it was not in accordance with public policy to lend money for the 
export of goods to countries which were drawing our gold already. 
That would only have increased possibly the amount. 

Senator Norrs. As I understand it, the board took a broad view 
of what the country needed and the conditions that were in existence. 

Mr. Meyer. Actually interpreted the powers in the national 
interests. 

Senator Norris. Exactly. If you were functioning now and it 
was made possible through some arrangement for you to assist in 
the exporting of several million bushels of wheat, you would feel 
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perfectly justified in doing that while at the same time with 'equally 
good security you might turn down some other proposition. 

Mr. Meyer. Absolutely. 

Senator Norris. On the ground that it was not in the best interest 
of the country. 

Mr. Meyer. That it is not necessary to the general welfare appar- 

The Secretary and Gov. Harding have both shown in their testi- 
mony that with bank loans at the peak, even practically at the peak, 
the price deflation has not produced the banking deflation ; and that 
that can only be produced by a further liquidation of commodities and 
increase in the processes of marketing of the crops in an orderly 
way, so that the loans may be paid up by sales rather than to have 
loans increased under present conditions m quantity. 

This foreign outlet, if the money were raised by the War Finance 
Corporation from investors as industrial concerns have done it 
within recent weeks, in my opinion would be the biggest and prompt- 
est way in which an increase in the marketing of commodities by 
sale could be brought about. 

Now, then, the question of the estimated suspended commercial 
indebtedness of four billion is a figure which I have seen, and I have 
seen attempts to support that figure. As far as I can make out that 
figure can not be supported in a scientific way, in a way that carries 
conviction. 

The Secretary stated that the countries having the greatest need 
for our goods which are not now saleable had no securities which 
business men would accept; yet the fact remains that we had 
$100,000,000 of applications, of which 75 per cent were agricultural 
commodities, at the time that the War Finance Corporation suspended 
in accordance with the request of the Secretary, in connection with 
those exports there were perhaps in formation Edge law banking cor- 
porations which would nave eventuated in connection with those 
advances which would have served, not only in connection with those 
advances, but in connection with other business. The Secretary 
expresses doubt that the War Finance Corporation would help; but 
there can be no doubt about it in the light of the fact that merchants 
and the bankers were ready to make exports that have not been 
made and are not now being made. 

The Secretary in his testimony again emphasized the fact that it 
was a war-measure passed during the war; and the fact is, of course — 
the e^ential fact of the situation is — that it was passed as a recon- 
struction measure four months after the war. I wish they might 
have called it at that time the Reconstruction Finance Corporation,, 
because it would have taken,away this power to invoke the prejudice 
against a continuance of war functions in connection with this, 
because its power has nothing to do with war activities. 

I will say this, that five months after the armistice we made loans 
to the railroads, as I explained yesterday, under the war power, with 
the full approval of every member of the administration and the 
Treasury, and to the great relief of the whole country, after the appro- 
priation failed in Congress, and those loans were only paid off in July 
of 1919, eight months after the armistice. 

The Secretary stated that the power for foreign trade was appar- 
ently intended to cover the year. Those were his words. I suppose 
he meant the year from tne date of passage, March 3, but that 
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involves the assumption that a year after the proclamation of peace 
would have been a year from March 3; and the President was return- 
ing to Paris to continue the conference, and we' could not have 
expected a proclamation of peace for several months after it had 
been ratified on the other side and brought back and presented to 
Congress for their consideration. His view on that subject is mani- 
festly a mistake. 

Now, on the extension of credits that were made by the corporation 
the Secretary stated that of the $46,000,000, 50 per cent were extended 
to large corporations. I called that to your attention yesterday 
and the reasoji is clear. The large corporations having their organiza- 
tions on the other side, first came to us and had the completed 
machinery. When we made those loans to those corporations, we 
did it in the beginning of the collapse, or ratiier in the most acute 
stage of the collapse of foreign exchange; and there was a general 
apprehension in this country that the collapse in that exchange 
would stop the exports. This is the power that Congress liad given 
them, and a million dollars was given for the purpose of meeting 
a collapse in exchange; and at that time when it occurred borrowing 
by the large corporations was not only approved by the Secretary 
of the Treasury and the Assistant Secretary of the Treasury and the 
War Finance Corporation, but those loans were positively welcomed 
because they felt that a great deal of our foreign trade might be 
implicated in a breakdown of exchange, and it was considered a very 
reassuring thing psychologically to tne business men of the country 
to have a few large corporations, strong, managed by competent 
business men, with organizations that understood the situation, come 
forward and be willing to borrow funds for the purpose of extending 
these credits. 

When the Secretary refers to exports being as large as they are, 
I think perhaps to some extent the exports that are financed privately 
were stimulated and made possible to a considerable d^ree by the 
action of the large corporations borrowing from the War Finance 
Corporation and making these funds. As I explained to you yester- 
day, they were working psychologically as well as financially; and 
those few loans amounting to perhaps $20,000,000 on absolutely safe 
security were made very largely for psychological purposes at the 
time, and with the full approval and enthusiastic approval of the 
Treasury. 

Representative Heflin. Let me ask you this right there: Don't 
you think that the fact that most of these private concerns in the 
export business could get money from the Finance Corporation en- 
abled them to obtain it from other sources ? 

Mr. Meyer. In many cases that is unquestionably true. In fact, 
the existence of that War Finance Corporation has brought into 
existence the numerous banking corporations which had m mind 
and did to some extent cooperate with it and which are very useful 
now; and if it were allowed to function again a great many more cor- 
porations would come into existence which have not with a great deal 
more promptness. 

Representative Upshaw. Just what is the step necessary to cause 
this organization to function again ? 

Mr. Meyer. Well, the Secretary stated this morning 

Senator Norris. We have been over that two or three different 
times in the record. 
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Representative Upshaw. Excuse me, I did not hear it; I was not 
here. 

Mr. Meyer. Some kind of directing order from the Congress. 

The Secretary also stated that in case of resumption the same 
corporations — he mentioned these large corporations endeavoring 
to enlist a prejudice against large corporations in support of his 
position — would be the ones that would come forward to borrow. 
At the time that the War Finance Corporation's activity was sus- 
pended we had applications for about $100,000,000. Of that 75 per 
cent was for agricultural products, and not one application was from 
any one large corporation that had previously applied or gotten a 
loan. 

Mr. Chassell. Would it interrupt you to ask how much you did 
really advance for the export of agricultural products ? 

Senator Norris. He has told us. 

Mr. Meyer. In time of peace, says the Secretary, the Treasury 
should not be in the banking business. This act was not passed by 
Congress to go into the banking business. It had no constitutional 
power to do it. That is a misnomer. This amendment giving this 

{)ower in connection with foreign trade is for the purpose of promoting 
oreign commerce. 

Representative Heflin. You are invoking its use now to meet an 
emergency? 

Mr. Meyer. That is the idea. 

Now, the Secretary stated that the Government should not compete 
with private bankers, yet private bankers are the ones that are almost 
universally, or certainly 98 per cent of several hundreds that I have 
met in the last few weeks, in favor of it. So that is merely an 
argument and has nothing to do with the fact. The Secretary re- 
ferred to institutions beginning under the Edge law, this large one in 
the South, and talked about this $100,000,000 proposition to be 
formed in Chicago and the $2,000,000 one formea along time ago. 
The $2,000,000 one has done no export financing because they ex- 
pecfe^d the cooperation of the War Finance Corporation at the time, 
and they came to see us about it, and we suspended directly afterwards. 
As I explained during my conversation with Gov. Harding, the im- 
portant people in both this Southern Export Corporation and the 
large one that is forming in Chicago are strongly in favor of the 
War Finance Corporation resuming temporarily. 

The Secretary of State informs us that the lack of progress in 
the formation of these corporations privately managed and privately 
financed is due to the talkmg of Treasury help. That is directly con- 
trary to the testimony of Mr. Heck, who is the head of the new cotton 
corporation, who stated before the Senate reconstruction commit- 
tee that it was the lack of Treasury help that has prevented the 
formation of these corporations. 

The Secretary referred to $75,000,000 which one corporation 
proposed to borrow. No corporation was ever in a position to 
Dorrow $75,000,000, becuse the law limits it to $50,000,0C0 in the 
act. No one would have been given $75,000,000 or $50,000,000 even 
if there was authority. The Secretary talked of what was in the 
mind of the corporation; I can not tell you what was in their mind, 
but they certainly would not have gotten such an amount. There 
was no conversation with our organization that could have justified 
any such ideas. 
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Mr. Chassell. What was the largest amount? 

Mr. Meyer. Durmg the war the largest loan was $20,000,000, in 
connection with the military requirements of the Government. 
That loan was granted on condition that the bankers or the corporar 
tion in question should oflFer their securities to the public and we 
would take up the $20,000,000 total that was not taken by the 
public. If it was all taken by the public, then we took nothing. 
That was the way we worked that. 

The Secretary's figures for cotton, as I have pointed out already, 
for the prewar period, amounting for the year 1913 to six or seven 
hundred million dollars against one billion one hundred and thirty- 
seven million dollars in 1919, should not be considered in the dollar 
amount, but rather in the bales of cotton. Shipments of bales of 
cotton in 1913 were two million more than in 1919. 

I have already stated that the statement that the Treasury should 
not be asked to take security which business men would jiot take 
is contrary to the method of operation of the War Finance Corpora- 
tion, and shows the Secretary's unfamiliarity with it. Our powers 
were generally to lend money to American business men, exporters, and 
bankers who had already made proper arrangements. So that there 
would be no question of taking risks that business men would not 
take, because nobody borrowed from us without taking not only the 
risk that he has to take in his business, but also giving his own 
obligation. 

Mr. SuMNERS. The business men would take the primary risk? 

Mr. Meyer. All of it, and give their own additional obligations. 

Gov. Harding said in his testimony that the American situation 
would be vastly improved if trade with Germany were resumed. 
I think I mentioned yesterday, as a matter of interest to the com- 
mittee, that we were ready to advance trade with Germany, pro- 
vided the Administration policies made it possible, that the respon- 
sible bankers, responsible American bankers, were ready to do busi- 
ness with Germany and to borrow the means of the War Finance 
Corporation; so that the War Finance Corporation would be able 
to facilitate that trade with Germany in a very irnportant way, 
because the people have been hesitant, in regard to Gferman trade, 
on account of a fear of being considered less patriotic than some 
others. But, if the War Finance Corporation, acting for the Govern- 
ment, would show its approval of the resumption oi trade, it would 
hasten the resumption oy increasing the amount, increasing the 
promptness with which that trade was resumed. 

I think that is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Norris. All right. Mr. Meyer; we are very much indebted 
to you for being with us to-day, and very glad to have had your 
testimony and your experience. 

Mr. Meyer. I appreciate the opportunity and your patience and 
courtesy in hearing me at length. My only object is to do as much 
as I can to help m the most critical situation that the American 
business men, whether they are brokers or merchants, whether they 
are manufacturers or bankers, have had to undergo. 

Senator Norris. Well, I think, Mr. Meyer, your information has 
been of very great and practical assistance to us. 

We will adjourn until 10.30 to-morrow. 

(Thereupon, at 5.05 o'clock p. m., the committee adjourned until 
to-morrow morning, December 4, 1920, at 10 o'clock a. m.) 
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SATTJBDAY, DECEMBEB 4, 1920. 

Joint Session of the 
Senate and House Committees on Agriculture, 

Washington, D. C, 

The committee was called to order by Senator George W. Norrk 
at 10.50 a. m. 

Present: Senator Noiris, Senator Capper, and Senator Harrison, 
and Representative Heflin. 

Senator Norris. Mr. Chassell, you wanted to answer a question 
that was asked you yesterday that you failed to answer ? 

Mr. Chassell. Yes; I was asked a question by Gov. Harding in 
which he inquired if it would be any benefit to the farmer to finance 
him now ana permit the present wool chp and cotton crop and other 
crops to accumulate for a certain length of time pending the raising 
and production of other crops. I want to say most emphatically 
that I think it would be advantageous for this reason: At the present 
time the price of farm products has reached an extremely low ebb. 
We will all admit, I think, that the pendulum will swing as the prices 
of other crops are adjusted and that there will be a more equitable 
level, and probably farm crops will appreciate. 

VSHiether these crops continue in the hands of the farmer or go into 
the hands of the speculator wiU make no difference in the ultimate 
increase in value. 

The reason that I think the crop ought now to be financed in the 
hands of the farmer is so that the producer may get the advantage of 
the increased value which will necessarily come in the next few 
months instead of having that profit go into the hands of the specu- 
lator who mighj now buy up these crops at a low price and hold them 
in terminal elevators and warehouses until they could dispose of 
them at a profit later. 

Senator Norris. Npw, Mr. Chassell, you present an interesting 

f^oint. The point is whether we are going to make any loan to any 
anner so that he can hold his crop. It is* on the theory that later on 
he will get more money for it % 

Mr. Chassell. Yes, sir. 

Senator Norris. And that is, what the farmer thinks ? 

Mr. Chassell. Yes, sir. 

Senator Harrison. And you believe that the price of farm prod- 
ucts — ^whether corn, cotton, hogs, or cattle — will go up within the next 
few months ? 

Mr. Chassell. Well, in the first place, they will perhaps not go up 
above the prices at which they are quoted in central markets, but will 
go up above the prices at which the farmer can sell them. It is 
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impossible to borrow any money on corn, or any money on cotton, 
as well as on any other farm product at this time. Therefore, the 
farmer will be obliged to sell his crops at an extremely low price and 
the speculator who buys them and holds them in terminal elevators 
and warehouses is not going to buy them with the idea of losing 
money. He will buy them with the idea of getting an increase in 
price, and if this price goes up it would be a great deal better that 
the profit should'be granted to the farmer who produces the crop. 

Senator Harrison. Yes, sir; I think that is understood; but the 
point I am making is, What assurance have you in your own mind that 
the price is going to go up? 

Mr. Chassell. Wefl, the world is in need of these products. The 
reason that they are not marketed now is for lack of transportation 
facilities and for lack of financial capacity to acquire them. Within 
the next few months, possibly a vear, I. think the world will have 
greater abiUty to take these products, and hence thev will go up. 
Another reason, this year has been an extremely good year for the 
American farmer. Tne production has been very high. It is alto- 
gether probable, taking the rule or law of averages into account, that 
the next crop will be a little hghter. Furthermore, there will be 
greater activities in manufacturing hues and others and greater avail- 
able resources, and hence I think there wDl be no question but that 
there will be an increase in prices all along the Une. 

Senator Harrison. Don't you think that the price would neces- 
sarily go up if we were able to make any arrangement with the Gov- 
ernments of Europe, nearly all of whom are in need of what we have 
to sell, to finance their obligations ? 

Ifr. Chassell. I think that it would. I think that within the 
course of a few months there will be an increased demand in 
foreign countries that will be arranged for in some way, but that if 
we could now arrange methods of financing those European countries, 
we would shorten the period of depression in this country and we 
would also enable the producer to secure a better price, rather than 
to have him sacrifice at the low prices. 

It is only necessary to go back a few years to the time when cotton 
was so cheap that it was left in the fields when there was no serious 
condition in Europe as there is now. We have a synilar condition 
now, excepting that we have an artificial condition in Europe which 
prevents the purchase. 

Senator Norris. Are there any questions that anyone wants to 
ask? Well, that is all Mr. Chassell. We are much obliged to you. 

Mr. Chassell. Thank you. 

Senator Norris. The governor of Nebraska is present, and will 
make a statement. 

STATEMENT BT HON. SAMUEL B. McKELVIE, GOVEBNOB 

OF THE STATE OF NEBBASKA. 

Senator Norris. Now, governor, the Committees on Agriculture 
of the Senate and the House are having some joint hearings with the 
view of trying to devise some method to relieve the agricultural 
stringency that exists over most of the country and if you have any 
information you can give us about the condition of the farmer and 
any relief that in your judgment could be given him, we would be 
glad to hear you in your own way. 
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Gov. McKelvie. Mr. Chairman, and members of your honorable 
committee, I appreciate this opportunity to contribute anything 
that I can to the solution of this very important question. I think, 
however, that I may be able to make better reference to the condi- 
tion than I can to the remedy. You, of course, are aware of the 
very serious situation in which the farmer finds himself now. It is 
the culmination of a condition that has been growing for some time 
and has now reached a point where it not only menaces the im- 
mediate welfare of the farmer and his future welfare, but tHat of the 
entire country. 

The farmer has quite successfully solved his problems of produc- 
tion until, for instance, in Nebraska this^ear the crops are larger 
than they have ever been in the history of the State with 250,000,000 
bushels of corn and with about 75,000,000 bushels of wheat added to 
a surplus that has been accumulating. This surplus that had been 
accumulating is accounted for in no small part by the fact that the 
farmer was unable to market his crops at the price that was offered 
him, though he was willing to do so. There was such a shortage of 
cars that he could not get his crops to the market. Now, that con- 
dition has been relieved, and there is a sufficient supply of cars; 
but the price which is offered for the two principal crops in Ne- 
braska — wheat and corn — is wholly unremunerative to the farmer 
and if he were obliged to sell his corn in the markets of Nebraska 
to-day at the prevailing prices, it would be about half the cost of pro- 
duction. Almost the same is true with regard to wheat. 

Our farmers are prosperous, as they are in most communities. 
They have some accumulated wealth. The farmers who own their 
lands free from incumbrances will be able to bear this loss, but the 
tenant farmer who represents about 50 per cent of our farmers is not 
able to bear the buraen and if he is obliged to sell his crops at the 
present prices, it will mean his financial ruin. He will not be able, 
except under the most favorable circumstances, in the years that 
wiU follow to recoup the loss that he will sustain now and it is going 
tCTneTQi that thousands of these tenant farmers will be drivenTffom 
the land. 

It seems to me that there are three things that are of fundamental 
importance in connection with the solution of this problem. One 
ojF these •things has already been mentioned. I refer to transporta- 
tion. There is now adequate transportation facilities. 

The next is adequate finances. The farmer^s financial problems 
are different from those, as you realize no doubt, of other indus- 
tries. The farmer must have long-time loans. He can not, and 
does not, make quick turns. 

The next thing is the question of distribution. And, after all, I 
think that is fundamentally the most important question that con- 
fronts the farmer and that presents itself to us for solution to-day. 
It is purely a question of economics, which contemplates the dis- 
tribution of the products of the land at the lowest possible cost from 
the original proaucer to the ultimate consumer. 

There has been g owing up in this country for years a condition 
of wasteful dist ibution and a condition that has enabled ceitain 
agencies to render no essential service to obtain a control over the 
market, imtil that condition has become highly inimical to the 
farmer's welfare. 
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Now, the farmers of Nebraska and of some other States are begin- 
ning to find a solution for that through their cooperative societies, 
and I hope that ultimately cooperation will solve the problem of 
distribution; but just for the moment the wheat-growing farmers of 
Nebraska and the Central West and the corn-^owmg farmers of that 
same territory have not carried their cooperative program far enough 
that they are able to borrow to store tneir products and to finance 
their operations during the period of distribution. And that seems 
to me to*be the most important problem that is ahead of our coimtry 
to-day. 

The most serious thing is not that the farmer is going to have to 
take some loss during this readjustment period. I think that the 
farmer expects himself to bear his portion of the loss that must ulti- 
mately come to this period, and it must be borne by other industries 
and other businesses as well as his own. But should it develop that 
the farmer is obligated because of inadequate financial facilities, inad- 
equate storage facilities — should he because of these facilities be 
obliged to place his products upon the market at the present ruinous 

E rices and shoulder his loss, only to see these products pass into the 
ands of others who could accumulate them ana obtain the advantage 
of credit in holding them and through manipulation and speculation 
greatly increase the price of these products so that the result of the 
lower prices of the present would not be felt by the ultimate consumer. 

The result of such a condition as that would not be removed from 
the mind of the farmer or from the influence upon our ag-^cultural 
condition during the next decade. It is a psychological condition 
in which the farmer has had to experience the same thing in times 
past, in that he has sold his products at ruinously low prices only to 
see those products accumulated in the hands of others, and then the 
prices greatly increased. 

When the world went into the war, was thrown into the wa^-, the 
farmers of Nebraska were receiving less than 70 cents for their wheat. 
It did not compensate them for the growing of the wheat. They 
sold it, nevertheless —millions of bushels went immediately to mar- 
ket, from the fields to the market — and it was a matter of a relatively 
brief period until the price of that same wheat had doubled and 
trebled before it was passed on to the ultimate consumer. That was 
five ^rears ago. The f a^-mer has not f o gotten it, and as a^esult of 
that injustice there has been g owing up in the mind of the famer 
a feeling that other interests and even our National Government, 
has so disregarded the importance of agriculture that he is being 
obliged to suffer, and there is developing as a result of it a class con- 
sciousness that is radical in its tendencies and that is absolutely 
contrary to the fundamentals of the breeding of the fa mer. There 
is no one, as a result of his surroimdings and training, who is more 
conservative than the farmer himself. The very conditions under 
which he lives every day cause him to be conservative. And I think 
you are just as well acquainted with these radical movements as I 
am that are abroad in tne land to-day among the farmers, and it is 
simply because of these injustices that have been imposed upon the 
fa mers. 

What relief may be brought to him to-day I do not know. If it 
is possible to open the markets that need the farmer's produce and 
to finance him auring the period that these products can be distrib- 
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uted to those who need them and who will consume them, then it 
would seem to me to be a highly desirable thing to do. 

Senator Norris. Now, governor, right on that point you are 
touching now, it seems to me that is really the vital question before 
the committees. We have had evidence here, evidence both here 
and elsewhere — it is generally known, in fact — that there are mil- 
lions of people almost starving for the things that the American 
farmer has in abundance and can not sell for enough to pay him the 
actual cost of production. 

The committee would be awfully glad if you can offer any sugges- 
tion as to any legislation that woiud give immediate relief in the 
way of finance, enabling the crops to be financed so that those who 
want them could get them and the farmer could get enough to pay 
him for (he actual cost of production. 

Now, the people who do need these products are poor, of course, 
and are not able to pay cash. They are willing to mortgage or to 
enter into any kind of an arrangement by which thev shall pa;>r in 
time, but they have not the money to do it now, and it seems that 
the thing that we are most anxious about is how to — two things, 
probably — ^first, to finance the farmer so that he can hold his crop 
temporarily until some method can be entered into by which it can 
be handled and distributed. 

Now, we would be awfully glad to hear from you, Governor, if you 
have any suggestions as to what should be done or could be brought 
in relievingthose conditions. 

Gov. McKelvie. Mr. Chairman, this question was discussed at 
considerable length at the governors' conference that has just ad- 
journed, and I expect that through the newspapers you have been 
apprised of the condition that was taken. 

Senator Norris. And yet. Governor, I think that the committee 
would be glad to have placed in the record any recommendations 
that the governors' conference has made. 

Gov. McKelvie. I have a copy right here of the resolutions — they 
were not adopted, because it is the policy of the conference not to 
adopt any resolutions whatever — but a committee was appointed and 
submitted these resolutions, and they were placed on file at the con- 
ference. 

(The resolutions referred to are printed in the record in full as 

follows:) 

• 

Gov. T. W. Bickett said: As chairman of the committee, I submit the following 
report: 

The financial situation in the whole country is cause for the greatest concern, but 
not for despair. All lines of business are realizing heavy losses, but the swift decline 
of prices of farm commodities to far below the cost of production threatens a national 
disaster. The situation demands infinite patience and forbearance and supreme wis- 
dom and coiu*age. Nothing but evil can result from anger or fear. 

We believe that the tenseness of the situation can be relieved in several wavs: 

(1) Let every individual do all he can to help and encourage his neighbor. Let 
there be a complete mobilization of the financial and spiritual assets of every com- 
munity. Neither God nor the Government ought to be asked to help those who do 
not first make every effort possible to help themselves. There ought to be a united 
effort in every community to keep any good men from being destroyed because he 
can not immediately meet his obligations. Under existing conditions it would be 
the acme of inhumanity and of unwisdom to force any debtor into bankruptcy if by 
the most liberal indulgence he would be ultimately able to pay. Business failures 
do more than wreck business; they oftimes destroy man. 
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Iviberal indulgences and renewals should be granted by the manufacturers to the 
jobbers, by the jobbers to the merchants, by the merchants to the individuals. It 
is no time for a creditor to seize his debtor by the throat and savagely say, "Pay me 
that thou owest." 

(2) Let the Federal Government create a finance corporation of some sort that will 
enable the people of other lands to obtain from us the commodities they so greatly 
need but for which they are not able to make immediate payment. We telieve such 
a corporation to be entirely feasible and that its mere creation would substantially 
help the situation. 

'(3) The Federal Reserve Board should be urged and authorized to advise all banks 
to adopt a liberal policy of renewals. The law authorizing six months' credit on agri- 
cultural papers should be liberally construed and renewals for a like period should 
be freely granted wherever it safely can be done. The real wealth of the country is 
unimpaired. It would be suicidal policy to destroy this wealth by a preemptory 
call of loans. 

If necessary the Congress should at once amend the Federal reserve law so as to 
temporaiily supply additional credit and afford more time to debtors in distress. 

We believe that the general adoption by individuals and by the Government of 
the policies herein suggested would not only afford material aid but would at once 
supplant the gloom and the fear of the present with that confidence that is so vital to 
wholesome and successful business. 

C. W. BicKETT, Chairman. 

Senator Harrison. Will you tell us how many governors were in 
attendance at that conference ? 

Representative Heflin. And the States represented. 

Gov. McKelvie. I think I can tell that exactly. 

Senator Norris. If you have a list, you can put any statement that 
you want to in the record 

Gov. McKjelvie. The governors present were : Arizona, Thomas E. 
Campbell; Colorado, Oliver H. Shoup; Connecticut, Marcus H. Hol- 
comb; Delaware, John G. Townsend, jr.; Indiana, James P. Good- 
rich; Iowa, William L. Harding; Kansas, Henry J. Allen; Louisiana, 
Ruffin G. Pleasant; Maine, Carl E. Milliken; Massachusetts, Calvin 
Coolidge; Maryland, Emerson C. Harrington; Montana, Sainuel 
Vernon Stewart; Nebraska, Samuel R. McKelvie; New Hampshire, 
John H. Bartlett; New Jersey, Walter E. Edge; North Carolina, 
Thomas W. Bickett; Oregon, B. W. Olcott; Oklahoma, J. D. A. 
Robinson; Pennsylvania, William C. Sproul; South Carolina, Rob- 
ert A. Cooper; South Dakota, Peter Norbeck; Utah, Simon Bam- 
berger; Vermont, Horace F. Graham; and Wyomiag, Robert D. 
Carey. 

The governors elect were: Connecticut, Everett J. Lake; Dela- 
ware, William D. Denny; Indiana, Warren T. McCray; Minnesota, 
J. A. O. Preus; South Dakolba, W. H. McMaster; Utah, Charles R. 
Mabey; Vermont, James Hartness; West Virginia, Ephriam F. 
Morgan. 

I can leave with you a copy of these resolutions, but the substance 
of the remedy that was suggested by the governors is contained in- 
these two paragraphs : 

Let the Federal Government create a finance corporation of some sort that w 11 
enable the people of other lands to obtain from us the commodities they so greatly 
need, but for which they are not able to make immediate payment. We believe such 
a corporation to be entirely feasible and that its mere creation would substantially 
help the situation. 

That is the first recommendation. The next is : 

The Federal Reserve Board should be urged and authorized to advise all banks to 
adopt a liberal policy of renewals. The law authorizing six months credit on agricul- 
tural papers should be liberally construed and renewals for a like period should be 
freely granted wherever it safely can be done. The real wealth of the country ia 
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unimpaired. It would be suicidal policy to destroy this wealth by a preemptory 
call of loans. 

If necessary the Congress should at once amend the Federal Reserve law so as to 
temporarily supply additional credit and afford more time to debtors in distress 

We believe that the general adoption by individuals and by the Government of 
the policies herein suggested would not only afford material aid, but would at once 
supplant the gloom and the fear of the present with that confidence that is so vital to 
wholesome and successful business. 

Representative Sumners. Governor, what did you governors de- 
cide IS necessary to do in order to deal with this situation ? 

Gov. McKelvie. The States feel that the situation is of such 
national importance that the matter of immediate relief devolves 
upon the Federal Government. The banks are depending now upon 
the attitude that has been taken by the Federal Reserve Board and 
the Federal reserve banks. It is no longer merely a local situation. 

Representative Sumners. Yes — now, 1 do not want to interrupt 
you — I understand that, but I was just curious to know whether 
the people ^^ho undertake to represent the Federal Government in 
dealing with this general situation can expect anything to be done 
by the representatives of the States. 

Gov. McKjiLViE. I will answer that in just this: There is much 
that can be done by the States, and is being done by the States. 
And, I will tell you just what has been done by Nebraska, and what 
we propose to do is to develop further the idea of cooperation that 
will enable the farmers to solve their economic problems through 
affording an agency that will enable them to store their products and 
finance their produce during the period of distribution. That is the 
thing to which I referred here earlier in my remarks; but that'isn't 
the thing that will bring immediate relief, because the farmers have 
not carried that far enough. 

Representative Sumxers. My question was not intended as a 
criticism. 

Gov. McKelvie. I understand. 

Representative Sumners. But it is interesting to know whether or 
not at your conference you did determine what the respective States 
could do and could be asked by the Government to do something to 
help out in this general situation. 

Gov. McKelvie. If there was a governor in the late campaign 
who did not understand this situation and discuss it with his con- 
stituents, I do not know who he was, because it w^as the question of 
consuming importance in the entire agricultural region. And the 
States are doing as much as they can. Some have not gone as far as 
others; but they are developing every agency they possibly can that 
will enable the farmer to help himself. 

Representative Sl^iners. Now, was any agreement reached by 
these governors in this conference that thev would undertake any 
effort among the people of their States or the legislatures of their 
States? 

Gov. McKelvie. There was not. 

Representative Sumners. That is what I am trying to get at. 

Gov. McKelvie. There was not. 

Mr. Byrnes of South Carolina. Was there any discussion with 
regard to the reduction of acreage as a means of lessening production ? 

Gov. McjKelvie. None. 
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Senator Norris. Governor, have you any recommendations to 
make with regard to relief from this situation? 

Gov. McKei.vie. ^\s I have alreadv indicated — mav be I have hot, 
but I intended to — we placed on the statute books of Nebraska last 
year a most comprehensive group of laws relating to cooperation, and 
the farmers of Nebraska have over 75,000 members in their coopera- 
tive societies. These cooperative societies last year did over 
$125,000,000 worth of business. 

Now, we propose to propose to the next legislature some means of 
aiding the farmer to finance his operations on long-time loans, some 
sort of land loan act that will enable him to carry his burden for a 
much longer period — perhaps 20 years — and in which the State will 
be the agency that will offer its credit to obtain this money and in 
turn loan it to the farmer. Some States already do that. South 
Dakota already has such a law. Oklahoma already has such a law.. 
I can not speaK for other States; but this brings relief. 

Senator Norris. T think Oregon, to some extent, has such a law. 
I have been told that it has. I am not familiar with it, but I think 
that they loan the permanent school fund on mortgages on Or^on 
farms. 

Gov. McKelvie. Exactly. That is being done by both South 
Dakota and Oklahoma, and we hope to be able to work out something 
that will be of benefit. 

Senator Norris. Of course that isn^t a large sum; while in one 
sense it is large, yet in most of the States if you spread that money 
out fiVBT the State it would not be large enough to bring complete 
relief. 

Gov. McKelvie. Oh, no; for instance, South Dakota has loaned 
under the farm loan act $30,000,000 in three years. Now, that is not 
near adequate. 

Senator Norris. What rate of interest do they charge the farmer? 

Gov. McKelvie. They started, I think, charging 5 per cent, but 
they wei e obliged to increase that. 

Senator Norris. Was anything dev^eloped at this conference with 
r^ard to taxation on these loans ? 

Gov. McKelvie. No, sir. 

Senator Norris. Have you any ideas of your own about that,. 
Governor ? 

Gov. McKelvie. I have not: or they are so embryonic that I 
should not want to present them here. 

1 am calling into conference within ten days the representatives of 
all of the farmers^ State-wide organizations to discuss with them the 
program for the forthcoming legislature. 

Senator Norris. Now, governor, I want to ask another question 
about this conference. Of course, in a general way I am quite 
f airiiliar with cooperation in Nebraska, but they never have progressed 
far enough so that any of their products like wheat and corn could be 
used in a combined way for the purpose of obtaining credit. 

Gov. McKelvie. No; they have not, but that is just the point 
now 

Senator Norris. Now, in order to bring about such a condition — 
in the first place there is not any doubt if the farmers' union, for in- 
stance in Nebraska, were able to in some way combine their credit 
on the wheat crop — take that as an illustration, they would command 
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loans at a very low rate of interest, I should think; but to do any- 
thing of that kind will make it necessary that the State or Nation, 
or both of them, probably, should build warehouses to store this crop. 

Gov. McKelvie. I do" not think that is necessary at all for either 
the State or the Nation to build warehouses. The farmer iscapable 
of doing it himself, and he is going to do it. 

Senator Norris. There must be storage somewhere. If they do 
not have central warehouses, then there must be some plan devised 
by which the farmer himself may store his product on the farm. 

Gov. McKelvie. Yes, sir. 

Senator Norris. That will have to be done to enable them to get 
the benefit of the combined crop so as to make a loan on it possible 
at a low rate of interest. 

Gov. McKelvie: That is being worked out in Nebraska, Sen- 
ator Norris, in this, that the F;armers' Union has already incorpo- 
rated and is raising the money to build large terminal elevators, and 
right along that line of cooperation they expect to proceed to store 
a very large amount of this grain and to be able to borrow money 
upon it while they are holding it during the distribution period. It 
is exactly along the line that the California fruit growers worked out 
their problems. 

Senator Norris. Well, they will have to have large storage capac- 
ity to carry out that kind of a program. 

Gov. McKelvie. They have that, and they have in addition their 
local elevators, you understand. 

Senator Norris. Have they gone far enough so as to know about 
the amount of money that it is going to cost to have this storage 
capacity ? 

Gov. McKelvie. I think they have incorporated for $2^000,000, 
which they are going to build, but they have in addition to that all 
of their numerous smaller elevators that could be utilized in the same 
way. 

Senator Norris. Now, those smaller elevators are run by the 
local cooperative societies. They do not belong to the State organi- 
zation. 

Gov. McKelvie. Oh, yes; that law was placed on the statute 
books, that cooperative law, which enables the local cooperative 
organizations to nave membership in the large cooperative organiza- 
tion. 

Senator Norris. So that they could transfer their interest and 
title in the local property to the State organization ? 

Gov. McKelvie. Exactly. 

Senator Norris. Of course, if they did that they could use those 
elevators for storage purposes. 

Gov. McKelvie. That is just exactly the provision that was made, 
and I think it is going to ultimately bring a!bout relief, but that will 
not take care of the present moment. 

Senator Norris. I realize that. The question I was asking jou 
can not and does not pertain to the difficulty which we have right 
before us. 

Gov. McKelvie. But I would like to add there, if I may, Mr. 
Chairman, that I think that encouragement must be given to the 
cooperative movement by the Federal Government so as to enable 
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it to become a national institution instead of a local institution within 
the borders of a State. 

Senator Harrison. Why can not they do that under the organiza- 
tion of export companies under the Edge bill ? 

Gov. McKelvie. I can not answer that, sir. 

Senator Harrison. Was there any discussion in the governors' 
conference touching upon the operation of the Edge Act? 

Gov. McKelvie. There was not. , 

Senator Capper. Governor, this plan that is now being considered 
by the States; will it include provisions by which the State will 
advance money on personal" credit or on warehouse receipts? 

Gov. McKelvif. Oh, no; only on land. But we feel that when 
we give relief in that direction then that will immediately reflect to 
the shorter time loans and relieve manj^ others. 

Senator Harrtson. Do the State banks of Nebraska discount 
paper secured by agricultural products ? 

Gov: McKelvie. Well, I can not tell to what extent they do. 

Senator Harrison. Under the Federal reserve law, the Federal 
reserve banks can do it. I was wondering whether the State banks 
can too. 

Senator Norrts. I expect that they can do it. Of course, they 
have got to be guided to a great extent by the lead taken by the 
Federal Reserve Board. They follow it, although they may not 
belong to the system. 

Gov. McKelvie. Exactly. 

Senator Harrison. Was there any discussion among the gover- 
nors that they mi^ht recommend to the State banks a fiberal policy 
toward rediscountmg paper? 

Gov. McKelvie. The local banks are veiy liberal in their attitude 
toward the farmer. 

Senaror Norris. I do not think that there would be any doubt 
about that if the Federal Reserve would loosen up. Of course, 
in the State of Kansas, the banks, if they rediscount paper, they have 
to have it rediscounted at other banks, and it will get to the Federal 
reserve banks very often when they do. 

Gov. McKelvie. The local banks are simply driven to it. Now, 
the Federal reserve bank has got to take the lead. 

Senator Harrison. I notice the statement that a good many of 
the State banks as well as a good many of the national banks do not 
do so much rediscounting, but that their tendency is to be rather con- 
servative now, rather more so than may be necessary. 

Gov. McKelvie. They have not accumulated any very large 
reserves, I think, very much beyond the amount required by law. 
They are simply driven to it. It is a situation that they themselv^es 
can not help. 
,,j Senator Harrison. I would like to say on that point that the 
State bank when it rediscounts paper has to go to a larger bank and 
that a State bank, of course, is not likely to rediscount this paper. 
Now, when you go to a larger bank, the chances are ten to one that 
that bank where they do have to rediscount, if they do rediscount at 
all, is a member of the Federal reserve system, and they are subject, 
of course, to the rules laid down by the Federal Reserve Board, so 
that, indirectly, the same rule will come down and apply to the 
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State bank that is not a member of the system. I think that all of 
the banks ought to come into the Federal reserve system, and I think 
most of them would come in — I believe they would come in — if it 
were not for this outlandish exchange provision which they have got 
in the Federal reserve svstem. 

Gov. McKJELviE. Yes, sir. The fact, however, remains that the 
attitude of the Federal reserve system is a deterrent factor with the 
bank whether it is a member or not. 

Senator Norms. Yes, I think so. 

Representative Heflin. I am in hearty sympathy with a matter 
that will come to the rescue of the farmer and sees that he does 
not have to sustain all of the loss. Just think, while we are talking 
along that line, the cotton crop this year is going to be around 
10,000,000 bales. 

Last year the farmer got about 40 cents a pound, and he made 
this crop on a 40-cent basis; everything entering into the cost of pro- 
duction was on that basis. 

Now, if prices had fallen from 40 cents to 30 cents the farmers 
would have contributed to this situation $500,000,000 on this 
10,000,000 bale crop. But the price dropped from 40 cents to 30 
cents and from 30 cents to 20 cents, so they would contribute 
$1,000,000,000, and it is now down to 15 cents per pound, s,o that if 
he should have to sell his crop to-day at the prices obtaining he 
would sustain a loss on the one crop of 10,000,000 bales of cotton of 
$1,250,000,000. 

Now, if he is enabled to hold his cotton for two or three or four 
months, I have no doubt but that the price would go back up to at 
least 30 cents. The farmers of the South would still lose $500,000,000. 
Now, I think that the Government ought to do something that will 
help him to hold his cotton until he can get a fair price and a living 
profit. 

Gov. McKelvie. I agree with you, exactly. 

Representative Heflin. I am in favor of doing that same thing 
for the grain growers of the West. I do not think that the farmers 
of the West and the South ought to sustain that loss and I think, 
and in fact I know, that we have the votes here now from the South 
and from the West to grant this relief to the farmers if we can unite, 
and I am in favor of uniting. I think that we can grant credit to 
them and we should do something. I think we should do some- 
thing. 

Senator Norris. Of course, it would be useless to grant credit unless 
we had some reason to believe that with the credit extended /hey 
would be enabled to sell at better prices. 

Representative Heflin. We had a witness here before us, Mr. 
Brauer, a representative of Germany, who says that he has in his 
hands orders for $1,000,000,000 worth of produce, and, as I under- 
stand, most of it is for farm produce — ^for corn, cotton, and wheat. 
Now, I think if the grain grower was enabled to hold his stuff off 
of the market and not compelled to sell that within 90 days^ time 
that the situation would be relieved. I think we can do something 
to bring about the condition that will relieve the situation so that 
the farmer could come in and could supply the grain. And Germany 
wants 2,000,000 bales of cotton now. 

23497—20 ^8 
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The cotton crop of the United States is 5,000,000 bales short of 
what the world demands of us, and I do not think that the fanner 
of the United States should be compelled to dump his stuflTon the 
market and let the speculator get it and the farmer have to set back 
and see cotton go back up within 90 days to $100 a bale. I think 
that that is an outrage. With the power we have got we should 
come to the rescue of the grain grower of the West and the cotton 
•ower of the South, and we ought to do it regardless of how Gov. 
"ardinff or Secretary Houston may feel about the matter. I am in 
favor 01 action, immediate action. 

Gov. McKelvie. There is a further effect, not only the immediate 
loss to the farmer, but the further effect upon the morale of the 
farmer. That, really, after all, is the most important, it seems to me. 

Senator Nobbis. Governor, we are very much obliged to you. 

Gov. McKelvie. I thank you very much for the opportimity of 
appearing before the committee. 

Senator Habbison. Congressman Sumners wants to make a state- 
ment, I think. 

STATEMENT BY HON. HATTON W. SUMNERS, A REPRE 
SENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF TEXAS. 

Representative Sumnebs of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I do want to 
make a statement to the committee, if it has reached that point 
where it has no other witnesses to hear. 

Senator Nobris. All right, Mr. Sunmers, you may proceed right 
now. 

Representative Sumners of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I have attended 
all of the meetings of this committee, and through the courtesy of the 
Chair and of the committee have been permitted to participate in the 
interrogation of the witnesses. You have received full information 
as to tne agricultural situation, and I shall therefore not undertake 
any contribution to that information. I would not avail myself of 
the coiurtesy of the invitation to address the committee but for the 
fact that during the process of this hearing it has been stated several 
times, in substance, that in the present emergency no provision 
should be made for the relief of agriculture which is not also made 
available for industry and business generally, the reason given being 
that to make special provision for agriculture would be class legis- 
lation. In the first place, I shall assume the responsibility of under- 
taking to show that anything which could be done to relieve the 
present agricultural distress would not be class legislation, and, fur- 
ther, that the difficulties involved in the agricultural situation are so 
great that we can not hope to succeed if we address ourselves to the 
undertaking with that sort of a conception as to our task. What 
can be done under the present circumstances will depend largely 
upon the mental attitude with which the task is approached. The 
determination of that attitude, therefore, is not only nrst in sequence 
but it is first in importance. 

With the permission of the committee, I shall therefore address 
myself to that point. 

Of course, all industries are interrelated and interdependent. No 
economic disadvantage can long operate against any one industry 
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without a sympathetic reaction upon all other industries. The eflFect 
of that reaction is proportionate, of course, to the relative importance 
of the industry directly aflFected and the extent of the injury which that 
industry has suffered. The importance of agriculture to all other 
industries is too well known to need comment, even if it is rather 
vaguely known. The extent of the economic injury which agriculture 
has suffered, suffered to the extent of paralysis, is also known. The 
sympathetic effect of that injury is felt in the most remote part of our 
industrial body and the paralysis which first became manifest in agri- 
culture is moving, not creeping, but moving with rapidity over the 
entire industrial and business organism of the country. 

Not only does agriculture sustain toward all other business the 
relationship of one of the interrelated businesses which make up our 
national business structure, but it is to all business in many important 
sections of the United States, in a primary sense, the basic business. 
In a secondary sense, at least, it is a basic business for all sections. 
When one has under contemplation the doing of something for a basic 
business, it is as absurd to say of that contemplation that if executed 
it would be an act of favoritism and of local benefit, as it would be to 
say that when the farmer digs about the root of a plant and makes 
fertile and helpful the condition there, that it is an act of favoritism 
to the root, and an act of partiality against the stalk, the leaves, and 
the fruit of the plant, which draw their power to live, to grow and 
reach fruition, through the vitality which that cultivation sends up 
through the root to build their tissues and make possible their pros- 
perity. 

Under the general strain upon our business structure incident 
especially to European conditions, it was as inevitable that agri- 
ciilture would be the point of breakage in the event of a break as it is 
inevitable that in a period of great flood pressure if the levee breaks 
the breach will be at its weakest point. It is well to remind ourselves, 
to make a mental note in passing, that the breakage also shows where 
the weakest point is. mien the levee has broken at a given point, 
and the crevasse is eating its way into the stronger structure, and the 
flood is sweeping over the back country behind the entire levee, it is 
no act of favoritism to those immediately behind the crevasse to con- 
centrate aU available material and energy upon the point where the 
break has occurred. The self-interest of everybody, the selfish in- 
terest of everybody, demands that it be done. This talk about not 
wanting to do certain things for the farmers in this emergency because 
it would be class legislation is as absurd as would be the hesitation 
to turn the common water of a community on a house afire which 
threatens a general conflagration. 

I know that agriculture is not the only business in distress, but it is 
the distress of that business more than any other, more than all others 
which is reflecting itseK in injury upon the general business of the 
country. In that fact is found the common interest, upon that fact 
rests the common necessity, and out of that fact grows the common 
obligation, not to agriculture, but to the whole people of the Nation 
whose business is imperiled, to concentrate the resources of private 
and public energy upon the removal, if possible, certainly the removal 
as far as possible, of that menace. There is a difference between the 
right ana the duty to use the public resources to deal with a public 
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danger and a public injury like this, and the right and the duty to use 
them to deal with that which is local and isolated in so far as the 
danger of its spread is concerned. 

I do not want to be misunderstood, Mr. Chairman. I would gladly 

fo to the relief of any legitimate industry in distress. But the point 
make is that when we come to deal with this great basic business, 
the root in a large measure of our entire industrial plant, that busi- 
ness the prosperity of which reflects itself in every business and every 
home of the Nation, the adversity of which throws its shadows 
across every activity, we are not dealing with a class; we are not 
dealing with a part of our industrial plant merely; we are dealing 
at the root of the plant and for the plant — every fiber, every leai, 
and every grain of it. 

The difficulties are appalling. I confess, Mr. Chauman, that I do 
not know whether we can overcome them or not, but I do know that 
we can not overcome them unless as a people we approach this 
task with a conscious knowledge of the public and general interest 
involved and the general duty imposed. The instincts of self- 
preservation, aroused by a knowledge of the situation, should compel 
the marshaling of the resources of money and of business and legis- 
lative genius of the Nation. 

It would be presumptions for me to imdertake a complete enumera- 
tion of what can be done. Out of the common coimcil of an aroused 
general interest constructive suggestions, I dare say, may come 
which have not at this time foimd expression. I do make these 
specific suggestions: First. In so far as the general Government is 
concerned, every possible aid and encouragement should be given 
to the various agencies which have been or may be formed to facilitate 
export commerce. 

Second. Either the War Finance Corporation should be put into 
operation with legislative direction to concentrate upon the develop- 
ment of the facilities for agricultural exportation, or a new agency 
similar to that should be created with the direct and specific com- 
mission to embark upon that imdertaking. 

Under our present circumstances it would be a fatal mistake, in 
my judgment, to put this agricultural necessity into direct competi- 
tion, for the limited capital of such an organization as the War 
Finance Corporation, \\ath the more easily handled propositions 
which many completely organized businesses would tender for a 
share of this capital. 

Third. A most earnest effort should be made to procure the con- 
sent of the interested nations, to make their claim for indemnity 
against Germany and Austria subordinate to an indebtedness created 
by those nations for the purchase of raw materials. I speak especially 
01 agricultural products reqiui-ed to get into operation the activities 
which must be depended upon to earn the indemnity which the inter- 
ested nations hope to collect and to preserve the ph^rsical vigor of 
the people whose efforts will be required to operate those activities. 

Now, in addition to that 

Senator Norris. Now, Congressman, before you leave that point, 
it seems to me that one other thing is necessary. And in your re- 
marks, while you have not mentioned the countries, your remarks 
have been general, but you have in mind Germany and the other 
countries that were with Germany in the war. 
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Representative Sumners of Texas. Yes, sir. 

Senator Norris. Under the treaty of Versailles, there was a 
reparation commission appointed and are acting now and they are 
given the power to fix the indemnity which Germany must pay to 
the AlUes. They have not fixed it yet. Now, can we hope for much 
reparation until they have fixed that amount ? In other words, won't 
it preclude Germany from even doing her best to recover herself as 
long as she knows that this amount is not fixed and if she does go 
ahead without it being fixed and does something to show that she is 
getting on her feet and is able to pay, she reauzes herself that the 
mdemnity by her very efforts may be increased and her burdens made 
larger, so that to get her to work right, to give her the incentive, she 
ought to know in advance, and will have to know in advance, before 
she will do her best, it seems to me she should know in advance just 
what she ultimately will have to pay. She is not likely to make any 
serious efforts to put herself on her feet if she knows that that very 
operation is going to increase the indemnity that she will ultimately 
have to pay. 

It seems to me that when we are speaking of Germany and her 
Allies that that one point, that we must expect that to be done before 
we can expect even those countries to do their best. 

Representative Sumners of Texas. Senator, I agree fully that it 
would be most highly desirable that the question of indemnity should 
already have been fixed and should be fixed as quickly as possible. 

I understand that a gentleman has stated here that he was a repre- 
sentative of the German people or the German Government; that he 
now has a bona fide demand tor a large amount of the products of the 
farmers of this coimtry, which would amount to a large sum of money, 
if credit could be arranged for. 

Mr. Heplin. One billion dollars worth. 

Senator Norris. That h what Mr. Brauer, who was a witness here 
claimed to have in his possession, a contract with Germany. Now, 
we did not examine the contract, and we did not inquire into it. We 
only have his word for it. Assuming it to be true, as he stated in his 
testimony, there are two things necessary; first, that the Allies should 
consent that Germany should be allowed to go in debt for what we 
have got to sell her for this billion dollars to be used as a credit over 
here for the purchase of our supplies to be sent to her, and that the 
AUies should agree that that deot should take precedence over the 
indemnitv whicn she owes to the Allies. Now, those are two diffi- 
culties which we are not able to solve, of course. 

Representative Sumners of Texas. T'hat is true. And, in so far 
as I have been able to discover, Senator, there is not a single direction 
in which we can start to find a remedy for this situation which has 
largely grown out of the financial exhaustion of Europe and the con- 
tinued political and industrial disorders there which does not con- 
front us with what seems to be almost insurmoimtable difficulties. 

Senator Norris. I agree with you. It seems that way because 
they are only looking at their own interest. But, of course, that is 
for them to determine. 

Representative Sxjt*iners of Texas. But, this is what I have learned 
in my experience in life, that when we conclude that a thing ought to 
be done and there is any sort of a chance to do it, we can hardly afford 
not to imdertake it because there is involved in it what seems even the 
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probability of not succeeding. I have found a lot of times situations 
that by analysis from the outside seemed impossible when undertaken 
it is found to be possible ; and situations which seemed to be perfectly 
possible when undertaken, we run up against something that we could 
not get by. 

Now, my position in regard to this matter is that we ought to 
imdertake it. We ought to uiidertake it for two reasons. ' We ought 
to imdertake it, because if it could be done, it would help the situa- 
tion, I think, without any question of a doubt. We ought to under- 
take it because of the present state of acute distress among the agri- 
cultural producers primarily, which is reflecting distress upon the 
whole country. 

You have already had, I think, fully presented, and we fully appre- 
ciate the importance of doing everything we can to liberalize the 
credit that may be available, and to increase the credit that may be 
made available for the agricultural producers who are holding their 
commodities, not against orderly sale — you take my own State with 
regard to the cotton situation, and this is the only statement I am 
gomg to make about crop matters — during the first market months 
of cotton, this year's cotton crop, the surplus holdings of the Amer- 
ican mills, the European ports, and afloat for Europe, decreased 
nearly 800,000 bales. That means that they consumed out of their 
surplus 800,000 bales of cotton more than they added to their sur- 
plus by purchases. I think that that is where one of the mistakes 
was made, but that certainly does meet any criticism that there was 
a holding movement for speculative purposes. Of course, that is 
almost beside the question, as it is a fact that the consumer is still 
out of the market. 

Mr. Hester, who perhaps is the greatest authority on cotton sta- 
tistics, says that in my State, Texas, we were during that time 
selling three-fourths of the bales of cotton we ginned. 

Now, at some later time, when this emergency has been passed, 
with the indulgence of your committee, I womd like, if possible, and 
I would appreciate very much, the opportunity of discussing with 
this committee some things which I believe ought to be done to 
help to strengthen the incmstrial structure of the business of agri- 
culture. It can be done and ought to be done; but I realize that at 
this time you are in session for the purpose of trving to devise waj^s . 
and means of meeting an emergency that not only imperils the agri- 
cultural industry, but threatens the industrial stability of the whole 
coimtry. 

Now, if anybody would like to ask me any questions, I would be 
glad to do the best I can. 

Senator Harrison. I want to suggest right in that connection, 
your talk has been very interesting, and shows that you are very 
much in earnest in regard to this matter, and suggests one thought 
with regard to Germany and the other Central Powers. 

I was over in New York last week and I talked to a gentleman on 
the New York Cotton Exchange, and he told me that the cotton 
interests of Great Britain were selling the market short, the Liverpool 
interests were selling the market short, in order to beat down the 
price of cotton. Now then, I was told by another gentleman that 
the only cotton that Germany gets now she gets from England and 
through England. So, if the speculative interests of Liverpool and 
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Great Britain are selling our market short, they are taking advantage 
of a distressiag situation over here and they are buying the cotton at 
a very lo^ price and when they get this cotton they sell it to Ger- 
many at a figure which in Grerman money amounts to bearly $2 per 
pound. Now then, they are doing that and the farmer in the United 
States who produces the cotton is receiving a price that is 15 cents a 
pound under the cost of production. 

Representative Sumners of Texas. I will tell you what I think 
we should do. I think we should make England and France and 
their associates understand that if this condition of distress con- 
tinues to spread in this country, we will be brought to the necessity of 
insisting that their past due obligations to this coimtry be paid. I 
believe — 1 am not a diplomat I Imow — ^but I tell you if we will use 
our agencies and our powers and approach this matter as we can, 
with a view that what we propose is in the best interest of the world, 
it does not impress me as a thmg which has in it such difficulties as to 
make it insurmountable. 

Senator Harrison. You propose to take advantage of a certain 
part of the treaty in order to do that ? 

Representative Sumners of Texas. To take advantage of every- 
thing we have got. 

Senator Harrison. But, that is what you propose to do under the 
provisions of the treaty ? 

Representative Sumners of Texas. Yes. 

Senator Harrison. What would be the position of the United 
States in going to the Allies and asking them to give us certain pref- 
ence rights under a treaty that they have accepted and we have re- 
fused to accept ? 

Representative Sumners of Texas. Now, let's stay away from the 
treaty. What I would do would be to go to them as man to man, 
face to face, nation to nation, and say, "Now, look here,'' 

Senator Norris. If I may be permitted — ^I do not want to get into 
a discussion with regard to the treaty, but I do not want that challenge 
to go unconsidered here. If we were parties to the treaty and had 
already agreed to this thing, we would be in a still worse shape with 
them than we are now, when we never have agreed to have these 
thin^ set aside. 

(Whereupon, at 12.20 p. m., the committee adjourned.) 
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MONDAY, DECEMBER 6, 1020. 

Joint Session of the Senate and 
House Committees on Agriculture, 

WasMngtoUj D, C, 

The Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, United States Senate,, 
and the Committee on Agriculture, House of Representatives, met at 
10.30 o'clock a. m., in the committee room of the Senate Committee,. 
Senator Asle J. Gronna, chairman, presiding. 

Present, of the Senate committee in addition to the chairman: 
Senators Norris, McNary, Capper, Keyes, Smith of Georgia, Smith 
of South Carolina, and Harrison. 

Present, of the House committee: Representatives McLaughlin of 
Michigan, McLaughlin of Nebraska, Tincher, Riddick, Hutchinson,. 
Voigt. 

There were also present a number of other members of both the 
Senate and the House of Representatives. 

The Chairman. Mr. Meyer, I am informed that you wish to make 
an additional statement, and after stating to the stenographer your 
name, business and address, you may proceed in your own way. 

STATEMEITT OF MB. EUQEITE ME7EB, Jr., FOBMEB MAN- 
AaiNa DIBECTOB OF THE WAB FINAITCE COBPOBATIOIT, 
BESIDEMTCE, NEW YOBK CITY— Besumed. 

Mr. Meyer. Mr. Chairman, I had the privilege of presenting to 
this committee on Thursday last, at the request of the committee, 
my view^s as to the resumption of the War Finance Corporation, the 
facts concerning its suspension in May, 1920, and the situation so 
far as financing foreign exports are concerned; and on Friday last 
the Secretary of the Treasury appeared and gave his views and 
explained and defended his policies with respect to the War Finance 
Corporation, among other subjects. I was present during his 
testimony, and also at the hearing given to Governor Harding of 
the Federal Reserve Board, and have a few observations on the 
testimony of the Secretary of the Treasury which I beg to submit 
to the committee* 

The Chairman. The committee will be glad to hear vou. 

Mr. Meyer. I thank you, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
committee. 

The Secretary's testimony, to a great extent, was a repetition of 
previous statements in explanation and defense of his policies, as 
expressed first in a letter dated September 29, 1920, and published 
in full in the Commercial and Financial Chronicle of New York on 
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October 9, and again in a lengthy address to the American Bankers' 
Association at Washington on October 20, 1920. The only addition 
to his previous statements ^ven here to your committee was his 
reference to the general advice on curtailing crops that he gave to 
the farmers of the country in the spring of 1919, when he was Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. This advice, he intimates, would have been 
very much to the benefit of the farmers had they followed it; but it 
appears they did not. One is apt to infer that Secretary of the Treas- 
ury Houston contemplates the plight of the producers of the country 
with somewhat greater equanimity on account of their failure to 
follow the admonitions of Secretary of Agriculture Houston. The 
Secretary's testimony before this committee constitutes a confession 
of complete impotence in the present great crisis. 

In support of his policv of inaction he continues to make state- 
ments which, were one inclined to characterize them in an unfriendly 
way, might be called misleading, but in view of the high office he 
holds, I prefer to describe them as inexact. I refer specifically to: 

First. His statement, continuously repeated during the past six 
months, that the War Finance Corporation was a war organization 
created for a war emergency. This, in spite of the fact that the 
powers to make advances to finance American exports were granted 
to the corporation by the Congress as a reconstruction amendment 
on March 3, 1919, four months after the armistice. These powers 
were to continue, according to the law, 'until the expiration of one 
year after the termination of the war between the United States 
and the German Government, as fixed by proclamation of the Presi- 
dent. '^ This much to be desired event has not yet taken place. 

Second. His repeated efforts to stigmatize the movement for the 
resumption of the War Finance Corporation as an attempt to restore 
inflated prices, when he must be aware, by this time, that the real 
question which is agitating the producers of the country is the prob- 
lem of the orderly marketing of our products. 

Witnesses before this committee have called attention to the fact 
that there were a great many American products that have no prices 
at all; that there are no markets for them. Therefore to the extent 
that it applies to those commodities it must be a question of market- 
ing essentially. 

Third. The use of misleading statistics, such as the statement that 
the exports of cotton for the year before the war were between 
$600,000,000 and $700,000,000 and for the year 1919 amounted to 
$1,137,000,000, the point here being that the exports, in bales, for the 
year 1913 were about 33 per cent in excess of the exports for the year 
1919. 

This is a part of the confusion in that export situation arising from 
exports expressed in terms of dollars and exports expressed in terms 
of units of commodities; that is to say, bushels of wheat, pounds of 
copper, and bales of cotton, or whatever it may be. 

Fourth. The statement that the war powers of the corporation ex- 
pired with the armistice. This, in spite of the fact that when the rail- 
road appropriation failed in March, 1919, the War Finance Corpora- 
tion loanea to the railroads over $100,000,000 under its war powers 
during April, May, and June, 1919, more than six months after the 
armistice, and that it has practically the same war powers as those 
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under which the President appointed the Fuel Administrator by 
authority of the Lever Act in November, 1919. 

Fifth. His statement that 50 per cent of the export finance loans 
which the Corporation actually made were made for the export of 
manufactured goods, and only 50 per cent for the export of agricul- 
tural products, whereas at the time the War Finance Corporation — 
activity — was suspended, its tentative applications from responsible 
parties involved tne export of agricultural products to the extent of 
300 per cent of the loans previously made on agricultural products. 

1 explained to the committee, Mr. Chairman, on. Thursday last, how 
it took a little longer time to get the machinery working to export 
agricultural products, because there is no export organization for 
agricultural products similar to those large organizations already in 
existence for handling exports of manufactured products. That is to 
say, there were not then, although they were coming into existence 
just at the time when the Secretary of the Treasury requested that 
the activities of the War Finance Corporation should be suspended. 

Sixth. His statement that in time of peace the Treasury should not 
be in the banking business, emphasizing always the banking end of it. 
This, in spite of the fact that the purpose of the amendment, in ac- 
cordance with the identical words of the law, is ' ' to promote commerce 
with foreign nations through the extension of credits;" banking being 
purely incidental. 

Seventh. The statement that the Government could not compete 
with private bankers. This, in spite of the fact that an overwhelming 
proportion of the bankers of the country desire the aid and coopera- 
tion of the War Finance Corporation in the present crisis. 

I think I can say that without fear of contradiction, because I 
came to the American Bankers convention, held here in Washington 
October 20, 1920, where a nation-wide group of bankers was assemoled 
and there was hardly a man but what was in favor of it. And I 
have had a trip through the country since then with Senator Calder^s 
Committee on xleconstruction, going as far west as Denver and as far 
south as New Orleans, during which trip I had an opportunity to 
question a very large number of bankers who appeared before the 
committee, and also interviewed them privately at dinners and at 
.other opportunities, and the most of them, I might s^ practically 
without exception, were in favor of it. One banker in Chicago went 
so far as to say that they were passing through the most excrutiatingly 
painful perioa they had experienced m 25 years, and that resumption 
of activity by the War Finance Corporation was the one hope he 
could see on the financial horizon that would be helpful to the situa- 
tion. Biit the bankers of this country, as you may very well under- 
stand, are reluctant to express themselves publicly on a policy in 
opposition to the Secretary of the Treasury, who is also chairman 
of the Federal Reserve Board. 

Eighth. The holding out of great hope in connection with one 
export financing corporation now being formed under the Edge law, 
with $6,000,000 paid-in capital, and another whose formation is 
to be discussed on December 10 in Chicago. This, in spite of the 
fact that the leaders in both of these institutions are strongly de- 
sirous of the cooperation of the War Finance Corporation, and in the 
case of the Southern Cotton Export Corporation, the head has 
expressed himself as doubtful if it would be able to do very much 
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at an early date to relieve the situation without the cooperation of the 
War Finance Corporation. 

Ninth. The statement that the progress in connection with the 
formation of export financing corporations has probably been re- 
tarded by talk of Treasury help. This, in spite of the lact that a 
leading banker of New Orleans, interested in the new Cotton Export 
Corporation, testifying before Senator Calder's committee, in response 
to questions by me, stated that the formation of the Edge law export 
corporation had been delayed by the cessation of the activity oi the 
War Finance Corporation, and m spite of the fact that organization 
of several Edge law corporations was abandoned after the suspension 
of the War Finance Corporation's activities. 

Tenth. The statement that the War Finance Corporation would 
have to accept all sorts of loans, whether or not material to the public 
interest and the needs of the nresent situation. This, in spile of the 
fact that the War Finance (corporation asserted and practiced the 
right to exercise its own judgment with respect to any and all loans, 
considering them from the point of view of public policy in a broad 
way. For example, the Corporation refused to finance exports to 
South America and to China last spring on the ground that while 
we were shipping gold to these countries it would not be in accordance 
with public policy to give credits for exports to them. 

Eleventh. The statement that the War Finance Corporation had 
no funds except what it would borrow. This, in spite of the fact 
that the Corporation has $375,000,000 on deposit with the Secretary 
of the Treasury. Any part or all of that is at the command in ac- 
cordance with a law passed by the Congress, of the board of directors 
of that Corporation, by resolution properly simed by the officers 
of the company. I mention that not because i thinK that money 
should be used, but because I think it is an illustration of the inac- 
curate statements of the Secretary of the Treasury. I have always 
recommended that the financing needs of the Corporation, in case 
of resumption, should be by raising funds through the issue of its 
own bonus, as we did in April, 1919, to the extent of $200,000,000, 
those bonds being at the rate of 5 per cent, at one year, to raise 
money when we tnought we might need it in financing the railroads 
after the appropriation failed. 

Twelfth. The statement that the Treasury should not be asked to 
take security which business would not take shows, as a matter of fact, 
that the Secretary does not imderstand the law, nor does he under- 
stand the work of the War Finance Corporation. He suggested 
before your committee that the War Finance Corporation should not 
be asked to take loans that business men did not take; this, in spit^ 
of the fact that the War Finance Corporation could make loans only 
to American- business men that had already taken such security in 
connection with exports. 

Thirteenth. Finally, his statement about the difficulties of doing 
business with the Central Empires while a state of war existed 1 
stated to the committee in your absence, Mr. Chairman, the the board 
of directors had the right to finance certain transactions with refer- 
ence to the export of goods to the Central Empires, or to Germany, 
through American bankers entirely responsible, provided the policy 
of the Treasury and the State Department approved of such a course. 
That was not settled at the time of the suspension of activities. 
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The Chairman. Would it be possible to do it under the Edge law? 

Mr. Meyer. No banker has dared to ever raise money lor the 
financing of business with Germany. I do not see how any banker 
could do it with an unexpressed attitude on the part of the United 
States Government. 

Senator Smith of South Carolina. What, in your judgment, would 
be the possible attitude of the Government now, while we are tech- 
nically at war with those countries, in order to improve the situation 
you are discussing. 

Mr. Meyer. If this Government is permitting American business 
men to do business with Germany ana it is legal to do it, I do not 
see why the War Finance Corporation, which does business exclu- 
sively with American citizens, should not finance their business, if it 
is a legal business — and if it is not a legal business, as I stated on 
Thursday, let it be stopped altogether. Let us have a definite atti- 
tude on this question on one side or the other, on the part of the 
Government. A poUcy of permitting private business men to carry 
on business with Germany, on the one hand, and refusing to do it on 
the part of the Government, on the other hand, does not seem to me 
to be proper. 

The Chairman. If I do not misunderstand your position it is this, 
that if the agents of the Government would give their sanction to do 
something along this line then something could be done under the 
provisions of the Edge law. 

Mr. Meyer. Well, the Edge law banks would have to raise money. 
If they merely used their capital it would be a limited assistance, 
but if in addition to their capital they had the help of the War Finance 
Corporation I think the whole situation of the restoration of our 
traae could be very materially advanced. 

Senator Smith of Georgia. Under their authority to issue ten for 
one on their capital stock, bonds, or notes they could help the situa- 
tion ? 

Mr. Meyer. Yes; the matter would then involve passing upon 
their securities. 

Senator Smith of Georgia. The War Finance Corporation would 
be a tremendous aid to them in financing their notes. 

Mr. Meyer. Yes; the War Finance Corporation could agree to 
finance it themselves, or they could agree to finance it in case the 
public offering did not go — and that is the way, when we were active, 
that we were operating for the most part. We even said, ^^ We will 
stand back of the proposition to try and get the money from the 
public,'' and it helped them to gqt it. In many cases they got it all 
from the public and none from the War Finance Corporation. 

Senator Smith of South Carolina. Mr. Houston said, according to 
your brief, that the Government ought not to come in competition 
with the War Finance Corporation. 

Mr. Meyer. The War Finance Corporation, as I imderstand its 
fimction, is to cooperate in passing upon securities offered by foreign 
governments and m lending advice and assistance in these different 
matters. 

Senator Smith of South Carolina. That is what I understood the 
War Finance Corporation was created for. 

Mr. Meyer. You are quite accurate in your point of view. The 
Secretary's statement is inaccurate; it never did compete with 
anyone. 
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The Chairman. I want to be pardoned for interrupting you, Mr. 
Meyer, but I think it is an important matter and tnerefore I will 
take the liberty of asking 

Mr. Meyer (interposing). Ask me anything you wish, Mr. Chair- 
man; I am here to answer. 

The Chairman. I want your opinion because we value your opinion 
very highly, Mr. Meyer. 

Mr. Meyer. I thank you, Senator. 

The Chairman. As I understand, yoiu* opinion is that if we were 
at peace with Germany, that if we had declared formal peace with 
Germany, it would be possible, at least to a limited extent, to improve 
conditions through the machinery which might be set in operation 
under existing laws. Is that your position ? 

Mr. Meyer. It is. Nothing could be more helpful to a restoration 
of economic relations than formal peace. But 1 was trying to find 
a way to restore our economic relation through the War Finance 
Corporation during the reconstruction period, or the armistice period 
I would say. I understood that the Congress had that in mind, that 
this corporation should be created to do what it could to ease the 
transition period and improve conditions. 

Senator Smith of Georgia. But even if there were a formal declara- 
tion of peace yet imder this l^slation it was provided that you 
should continue for a certain period. 

Mr. Meyer. That is exactly right. , 

Senator Smith of Georgia. Even if we had a complete termination 
of the technical war with Grermany you consider that this institution 
is essential, or at least very important I will say, to continue for at 
least 12 months longer. 

Mr. Meyer. I tmnk it could be extremely useful as conditions 
developed from time to time during the transition period. This 
transition has been deferred by the failure to declare a state of peace. 

Senator Smith of Georgia. I mean that if a formal declaration of 
peace took place you still regard the continuance of the War Finance 
Corporation as important. 

Mr. Meyer. Yes, sir. You will remember the words I read on the 
first point, ''until the expiration of one year after the termination of 
the war between the United States and the Qerman Government, as 
fixed by proclamation of the President." So when Congress passed 
the law containing those words you thought it would be necessary. 

Senator Smith of Georgia. Yes; that is the point. 

Mr. Meyer. I better reread article 13 as 1 have it here in my 
statement. 

''13. Finally, his statement about the difficulties of doing business 
with the Central Empires while a state of war existed.'' On this 
point, he substantially repeated a statement made in a letter dated 
September 29, 1920, referred to above, in which a lengthy explana- 
tion of his policy concludes with the following sentence ."Matters 
are further complicated for this Nation hj reason of the fact that it 
has not yet concluded peace with its enemies, arid has not yet Joined 
with the other great nations of the world in a cooperative effort to 
hasten the return of soimd conditions and to allay the fears of the 
world as to the recurrence of other wars." Now, gentlemen, in 
criticising that expression I would like to say that I have no inten- 
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tion of entering upon controversial diplomatic matters in the Senate. 
But I do feel that this, perhaps, is as important a point as any, for 
all the rest of his statement is negative in import, but in this explana- 
tion of the economic difficulties, published during the campaign, 
there is a directly implied method of remedy. One can not avoid 
the conclusion that the Secretary is pointing out to the farmers, as 
well as to the merchants and bankers of America, not only that this 
analysis of the situation indicates its solution, but that perhaps it is 
the only solution. Onq is loath to believe that the weapon of eco- 
nomic pressure, which is a feature of the League of Nations of the 
Versailles treaty (in fact, its ultimate authority has rested on the 
economic weapon), should be applied by an officer of the Govern- 
ment against the people of his own country to force them to accept 
his views on international relations, but in view of these words, how 
is such a conclusion to be avoided ? 

I can not believe that the staunchest adherent of the League of 
Nations will sanction this method of advancing the progress. 

For the benefit of the committee may I be permitted to review 
briefly a few essential points in connection with tne suspension of the 
War Finance Corporation and its possible resumption ? 

At the time of the suspension of the business of the corporation, 
opposition was expressed hj a substantial part of the board of direc- 
tors, and by prominent business men and prominent bankers, inter- 
ested in financing exports, from various sections of the country 
without regard to geography or politics. Some of the leading mem- 
bers of the Democratic Party opposed the Secretary's action, as well 
as members of the Republican I^arty. His decision was taken on his 
own interpretation of the intent of the Congress at a time when the 
Congress was in session and the matter could have been submitted 
to the Ways and Means Committee of the House of Representatives 
and the Senate Committee on Finance for their views. This I asked 
him to do, but in vain. I went so far as to draw a bill to get a positive 
statement from the Congress as to the War Finance Corporation, and 
asked that it be submitted in order to test what the intent of the 
Congress was. This request was refused. I felt that if the Congress 
wished to terminate it then the Confess should have the right itself 
to do so, and I thought the introduction of such a bill would raise the 
issue and make it a matter of record as to what the intent of the Con- 
gress was. 

Senator Smith of Georgia. Was that suggestion on your part based 
upon the opinion that the War Finance Corporation ought 4o be 
terminated ? 

Mr. Meter. No, sir; it was based upon the opinion that it ought 
not to be terminated, but I thought if there was any question about 
it, and I felt that the Secretary of the Treasury having that question 
in his mind, that he was entitled to consideration, and 1 thought that 
the Congress was also entitled to the consideration of having a chance 
to express itself thereon, and that the proper way to get the opinion 
of the Congress was by submitting the matter; and that the most 
definite way to get the intent of the Congress would be to submit the 
question by a positive act of legislation terminating the War Finance 
Corporation. I could not suggest that we should come up here on 
the hill and ask that it be continued. If the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury wanted to continue it then there was no legal objection to so 
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doing, but if he wanted to stop it, and we thought it ought not to be 
stopped, then I thought this tne best way to bring it up. I called in 
at the time and had prepared by the best attorney I could get, a 
member of our board, a bill in a form so that the subject could be 
brought before the Congress, and the Congress could give a definite 
expression of its intention as to the subject. 

Senator Smith of Georgia. You have continuously believed that 
the War Finance Corporation should not be suspended in its 
operations ? 

Mr. Meyer. I so believed at that time and have believed it at all 
times. Senator Smith, the collapse in the commodity markets of 
this country was no surprise to me; it is no surprise to anybody who 
was acquainted with conditions. The market for finished products 
collapsed early in the spring, and yarns became almost unsalable a 
little later on, and it was thought it would be only a short time there- 
after until cotton would be unsalable, as I stated, and I called the 
attention of the Secretary of the Treasury and made speeches to the 
effect that unless something was done the situation would be bad 
this fall. 

Senator Smith of Georgia. My reason for asking you was that in a 
private conversation I had with a gentleman it was claimed to me 
that you at first favored the suspension of the activities of the War 
Finance Corporation. 

Mr. Meyer. No; I never favored it. ^ 

Senator Smith of Georgia. I did not accept the statement as accu- 
rate. I was citing your position on the subject early last week, 
before you came down here, and the reply made to me was, ^' Well, he 
has changed his position. '^ 

Mr. Meyer. I never changed it. An assistant to the Secretary of 
the Treasury came to us and asked us to pass a resolution saying the 
board of directors had decided to suspend activities of the War 
Finance Corporation in aid of foreign trade. I said that could not 
be done because I for one would not vote for it, and that others would 
not vote for it, and that if its activities were to be suspended that 
action must be taken by the Secretary of the Treasury on his request 
and on his responsibility. And in accordance with his request and on 
his responsibility I wrote an announcement, the first line of which was 
to this effect, ^'At the request of the Secretary of the Treasury the 
activities of the War Finance Corporation are suspended. '^ You will 
find that there is nothing in the statement which indicates that the 
board of directors decided to suspend operations. As a matter of 
fact, I pointed out the situation as to low-grade cotton in the south, 
and asked the Secretary if he wanted to do nothing else to at least let 
us help in financing the things that could not otherwise be moved, 
confining ourselves to simply such cases and awaiting the time when 
perhaps other assistance might be needed. Now, the word ^'sus- 
pension'^ was used in that announcement, and if suspension means 
anything it means that there can be a resumption in case of need. 
Why was the word ^'suspension '' used ? Why shouldn't it have been 
called terminated? I was not responsible for the announcement. 
The Secretary, you will see if you read the annoimcement, assumed 
full responsibility. Of course it would have been absolutely im- 
possible for us to continue without the cooperation of the Secretary, 
oecause he, by the wording of the law, controls the finances. 
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Senator Harrison. How many members were on the board ? 

Mr. Meyer. At that time five. Mr. Cutchin, of New York, who 
had represented the Treasury Department in Europe or some other 
financial department, and was a colonel in the Army, but who had 
accepted in the spring the position of director at a very great sacri- 
fice and because he believea so much in the necessity of maintaining 
economic conditions. He had an imexpired term of a previously 
resigned director, and his term expired tne 18th of May, and as the 
Secretary of the Treasury by that time had made it clear he did not 
want the War Finance Corporation to continue operations, Mr. 
Cutchin did not allow his name ot come up, and I afterwards resigned. 
The Secretary of the Treasury is ex-ofl5cio chaii*man, Mr. McLean is 
managing director, and Mr. Cooksey the other director. I claimed 
then that the proper thing was to determine the desire of the Con- 
gress by presenting the matter to the Congress for its decision. On 
the question of policy, apart from the intent of the Congress, I sug- 
gested calling a confereiide of representative business men and 
bankers, including the economic representatives of the United States 
Government at the Peace Conference to consider the question in an 
advisory way, but this suggestion was rejected. 

When the Congress passed the reconstruction amendment — I would 
like to call this the reconstruction amendment, because that is what 
you wanted it to be, but the Secretary of the Treasury calls it the war 
powers so much that I would like to have it called bythis other name, 
as that will clarify the thing a great deal — to the War Finance Cor- 
poration act, it did so, I believe, with a view to the possibilities of 
unbalanced conditions due to the rapid changes in our domestic and 
foreign markets; to the difference in the war time needs and peace 
time needs, and also to the post-war breakdown in the purchasing 
power of many of those countries previously accustomed to purchase 
from the people. It is impossible to conceive that the Congress acted 
with an idea attached to a date so much as with an idea attached to 
a condition, a condition that still prevails, and is now perhaps more 
acute than at any time since the armistice. The Congress did so, 
perhaps, with some regard to the idea which I expressed in my 
testimony, as follows : 

It (the amendment to the War Finance Corporation Act in connection with foreign 
trade) is not designated to displace private enterprise or to put the Government per- 
manently into general banking business. The amendment is limited as to time and 
as to purpose. It is intended, primarily, to help our own industry, our own labor, 
our own finance, and thus our own national well-being. Nevertiieless, a prompt 
restoration of international trade will do much more; it will enable Europe to re- 
store its industry and employment of labor, and thus hasten its political and social 
peace. Unemployment and hunger are the surest sources of social disorder. 

In extending credits at this time to foreign countries to enable our industries and 
theirs to resume normal activity promptly, I believe we would be making a^ost 
important contribution toward international peace and prosperity, and that the 
results arising would benefit alike the country extending the credits and the coun- 
tries which received them. 

That, gentlemen, was the way I put it before the Senate Finance 
Committee, and as no other witnesses testified I take it that it is fair 
to say Congress had that idea too. 

At this moment our trade is upset and demoralized as it perhaps 
has not been in our history. Millions of people in Europe are suffer- 

23497—20 ^9 
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ing from a lack of material things, the inability to sell which is caus- 
ing distress to millions of people in our own country. 

1 wish to make it clear that I do not believe the resumption on the 
part of the War Finance Corporation will cure all the woes of the 
world, but I do believe that its resumption will be one important step 
in remedying the congested state in the business of our agricultural 
production, in our industrial production, in our commercial proc- 
esses, and in our banking system ; for let it be well understood that 
the policy of price-smasning has, by confession of the Secretary 
himself, produced no liauidation of loans, and Gov. Harding testified 
before the committee tnat our banking system would be helped by 
a more orderly marketing of our production. 

I called attention at the hearing on Friday to the fact that at 
the time of the suspension of the War Finance Corporation, Edge 
law corporations were about to be formed on a considerable scale, 
actually in connection with certain business proposed to the Corpo- 
ration, and Gov. Harding stated that he doubted it, because there 
had been so little action taken along these lines previous to the 
suspension. From an examination of the facts, which I did not 
happen to have at hand when Gov. Harding was testifying, it appears 
that the Edge law was passed on December 24, 1919, and the regula- 
tions under which Edge Law Corporations could be formed were not 
gublished until March 23, 1920. The suspension of the War Finance 
orporation allowed the bankers of the country only six weeks. 
More than two-thirds of the entire time between the passage of the 
Edge Law and the suspension of the War Finance Corporation's 
activitv was consumed in formulating the regulations under which 
the Edge Law corporations were to operate, ii they were organized. 
If the War Finance Corporation resumes at this time^ I believe a 
sonsiderable numbei of Edge law corporations will be formed and 
that their value to the present situation would be increased and 
accelerated by the cooperation of the War Finance Corporation. 
On this point I quote my testimony before the Senate Committee 
on Finance again, because it is exactly the cooperation with such 
institutions that we had in mind, as follows: 

This bill is designed to meet this unprecedented condition of the world's interna- 
tional trade, and should stimulate our bankers and our merchants to the greatest 
courage and the prompter action that is necessary to meet the emergency. 

Ill connection with the discussion of this problem, may I add that 
at this moment our finance and trade is more than a matter of 
business — ^more than a matter of finance — and above all things, it is 
certainly more than a matter of the outworn platitudes of students 
of political economv of the laissez-faire school; of which the Secretary 
appears to be an adherent. Let us not forget that the stakes involve 
the welfare and happiness of millions of people on both sides of the 
water — and we are trying to raise $33,000,000 now to relieve starving 
babies, and while I do not like to say it, I believe there would be 
fewer starving babies to-day if the War Finance Corporation had 
been continuea and much less suffering in this country. In the great 
crises of the war we suspended the normal rules for action under 
normal conditions in favor of exceptional rules of conduct in aft'airs 
made necessary hy the prosecution of the war. We all share in the 
desire to have thmgs return to normal, but I am not of those — ^nor 
do I believe that you are, gentlemen of the committee — ^who think 
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that by merely acting as though things were normal they will become 
normal. In order to restore normal conditions in thei soundest and 
promptest way it is chiefly necessary to have a clear vision of the 
abnormal features of contritions and to keep the mind sufficiently 
flexible to meet them. 

Civilization does not consist in letting nature have her way. On 
the contrarv, all that we value in civmzed life has been achieved 
through the control and intelligent direction of natural laws in 
accordance with the needs of humanity. The Secretary of the 
Treasury considers that we should bow our heads to the inevitable. 
His disposition to bow to the inevitable, in my opinion, involves too 
ready an acceptance of conditions that can be, ii not entirely cured^ 
nevertheless considerably alleviated in the general interest. 

If the Congress authorizes the resumption of the War Finance 
Corporation, it should not stop with that action. It should, if I 
may suggest, proceed promptly to a consideration of the broad 
<}uestion of the economic condition of the country internally and 
internationally. But this will take time, and I would respectfully 
recommend tnat for the present the resumption of the War Finance 
Corporation be determined with all possible speed. Not only wiU 
the funds available be helpful, but as an expression of attitude on 
the part of the Congress:— as an evidence of its appreciation of the 
dire necessities of the country — it will be the most comforting, the 
most helpful, and the most healing event of the year. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I think I have 
stated what I have in mind on this subject, and I have tried to state 
it as I know it and believe it to be. 

The Chairmian. Any questions, gentlemen of the committee? 
[After a pause.] Mr. Meyer, the committee thanks you very much- 

Senator Simmons is here and the committee will be glad to hear 
him. 

Senator Simmons. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee^ 
at the recent meeting of the governors c f the States of the Union in 
the city of Harrisburg certain resolutions were passed with regard 
to the questions which are undergoing investigation by this com- 
mittee. That meeting authorized the Governor of North Carolina,. 
Mr. Bickett, who is here, to present those resolutions to this com- 
mittee. I would like to have the opportunity given him so to do. 

Senator Norris. Senator Simmons, may I suggest that we already 
have those resolutions in the record ? 

Senator Simmons. Probably Gov. Bickett wishes to make some 
statement in addition. 

Senator Norris. I know we will all be glad to hear that. 

Senator Simmons. Perhaps he will wish to present the resolutions 
in connection with his statement. 

Senator Smith of Georgia. I move that the governor of North 
Carolina be permitted to present his resolutions and to make his 
statement. 

Senator Simmons. The governor was directed to present the resolu- - 
tions, and I have no doubt he has in mind to make some observations 
of the result of the discussions which took place in that meeting of 
the governors. 

Senator McNary. Senator Smith, Senator Norris merely called 
attention to the fact that those resolutions had actually been printed 
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in our record, but I am sure he had no idea of preventing any pres- 
entation that 'Gov. Bickett has to make to this committee. 

Senator Norris. Certainly not. 

The Chairman. The committee will now be glad to hear Gov. 
Bickett of North Carolina. 

STATEMENT BT HON. T. W. BICKETT, GOVERNOR OF THE 

STATE OF NORTH CAROLINA, RALEIGH. 

Gov. Bickett. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, as 
the most of you know, the governors of the several States hold an 
annual conference, where there is a very kind and friendly exchange 
of views on matters in which the States of the Union are interestcKi. 
We met this year in Harrisburg, on the 1st of December, and of all 
the subjects discussed there this subject gripped the attention of the 
governors more than any other. Tne discussion was opened up by 
Gov. Harding of Iowa. There was pretty general participation in the 
discussion by the governors present. Then a committee composed of 
Gov. Harding of Iowa, Gov. Goodrich of Indiana, and Gov. Holcombe 
of Connecticut, and myself, was appointed to make a report — ^rather 
than a resolution — on the situation. We gave considerable study to 
the matter, and the report which you say you already have in your 
record is the result of our deliberations, n the members of the com- 
mittee have read this report I will not read it now, but having been 
a member of the general assembly of my State I happen to know that 
the members of committees do not have an opportunity to read over 
everythiftg that goes into a record under leave to print. It is very 
short, and I believe I will read it if there is no objection. 

The Chairman. You may proceed, Gov. Bickett. 

Gov. Bickett. I think the temper of the conference is correctly 
set forth in the preamble. This report was made, and I might say, 
in order to be entirely accurate, that it is wholly against the constitu- 
tion and by-laws of tne governors' conference to pass any resolutions, 
because it is only intended as a very friendly exchange of views. 
But we receive reports and discuss those reports, and this report was 
unanimously passed or adopted, but it was not in the shape of a 
resolution. 

Kbfort on Agricultural Situation by Committee op Governors Assembled 

IN Annual Conference at Harrisburg, Pa. 

« 

Gov. T. W. Bickett said: ^ 

As chainnan of the committee, I submit the following report: 
The financial situation in the whole country is cause lor tne gravest concern but not 
for despair. All lines of business are realizing heavy losses, but the swift decline 
of prices of farm commodities to far below the cost of production threatens a national 
disaster. The situation demands infinite patience and forbearance and supr^ii^^ 
wisdom and courage. Nothing but evil can result from anger or fear. 
We believe that the tenseness of the situation can be relieved in several ways: 
(1) Let every individual do all he can to help and encourage his neighbor. Let 
there be a complete mobilization of the financial and spiritual assets of every com- 
munity. Neither God nor the Government ought to be asked to help those who do 
not first make every effort possible to help themselves. There ought to be a united 
effort in every community to keep any good man from being destroyed because he 
can not immediately meet his obligations. Under existing conditions it wou.d be 
the acme of inhumanity and of unwiwiom to force any debtor into bankruptcy if by the 
most liberal indulgence he would be ultimately able to jwiy . Business f auuies do more 
than wreck business; they of times destroy man. 
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Liberal indulgences and renewals should be granted by the manufacturers to the 
jobbers, by the jobbers to the merchants, by tne merchants to the individuals. It 
IS no time for a creditor to seize his debtor by the throat and savagely say, "Pay me 
that thou owest.'* 

(2) Let the Federal Government create a finance corporation of some sort that will 
enable the people of other lands to obtain from us the commodities they so greatly 
need but for wmch they are not able to make immediate payment. We believe such 
a corporation to be entirely feasible and that its mere creation would substantially 
help the situation. 

(3) The Federal Reserve Board should be urged and authorized to advise all Ijanks 
to adopt s^ liberal policy of renewals. The law authorizing six months credit on 
agricultiu'al papers snould be liberally construed, and renewals for a like period should 
be freely granted wherever it safely can be done. The real wealth of the country is 
unimpaired. It would be suicidal policy to destroy this wealth by a peremptory call 
of loans. 

If necessary, the Congress should at once amend the Federal reserve law so as tc 
temporarily supplyadditional credit and afford more time to debtors in distress. 

We believe that the general adoption by individuals and by the Government of the 
policies herein suggested would not only afford material aid but woidd at once sup- 
plant the gloom and the fear of the present with that confidence that is so vital to 
wholesome and successful biisiness. 

. T. W. BiCKETT, Chairman, 

One thing we call attention to is the present policy to call loans. 
I happen to know that down in my State of North Carolina there is a 
disposition, and the bankers say it is because of instructions approved 
by the Federal Reserve Board, to call loans. It seems to me to be a 
very foolish policy to kick the bung out of the barrel after putting 
the stopper in the faucet hole. The last time in the world to call on 
any man when you can indulge him consistent with safety is in 
such a situation as this. 

Senator Smith of South Carolina. Did your meeting of governors 
discuss the rates of rediscoimt of Federal reserve banks ? 

Gov. BiCKETT. No, sir; that did not enter into our discussions at all. 

Senator Smith of Georgia. Did you directly discuss the War 
Finance Corporation ? 

Gov. BiCKETT. Yes, sir. Of course, naturally all of us thought of 
the War Finance Corporation. 

Senator Smith of Georgia. As to the financial situation you thought 
of the War Finance Corporation as a financial institution to grant 
relief? 

Gov. BiCKETT. Yes, sir; we need some kind of corporation like that. 

Gov. NoBBis. But you put your report in general terms ? 

Gov. BiCKETT. Yes, sir. We put it in general terms in order to 
leave just as much latitude as possible to you gentlemen. 

The Chairman. You may proceed with your statement, Gov. 
Bickett. 

Gov. BiCKETT. Gentlemen of the committee, the situation with 
us in the South is more than distressing, it is tragic. It would be 
impossible for me to use words that would overstate the alarming 
condition that confronts the cotton farmer of the South. There 
is no market- for cotton at all. The fact that cotton is bringing 
12 cents a pound to-day is because practically nobody is selling 
cotton. If cotton were being marketed in normal amounts at the 
present time it would bring nothing. The seed is not bringirg what 
it cost to pick it and for handling. Somebody has got to hold this 
cotton. I do not think the Government ought ever to interfere 
with the law of supply and demand to hold a commodity off the 
market. But I do think the Government ought to do everything 
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in its power to help the man who produces this necessary commodity, 
and of course other necessary commodities, to hold them for the 
market. It is a question as to who is going to hold this cotton 
until the market opens up for it. Somebody is going to do it. It 
is not going at once to clothe the naked peoples of the world. And 
we think the man who made the cotton ought to be given assistance 
and enabled to hold the cotton imtil the market opens up and the 
wopld is ready to take the cotton that it needs. We have not made 
more cotton this season than the world needs. There is a shivering 
necessity for more cotton than there is. At the conference in New 
Orleans last year we were told that if the South made less than 
15,000,000 bales of cotton this year there would be a world-wide 
calamity result. 

Senator Smith of South Carolina. And the president of the British 
Cotton Association reiterates it now. 

Gov. BiCKETT. Yes, sir. And the world is going to take this 
cotton just as soon as the international financial tangle can be 
straightened out and they will be able to buy something for which 
they are so sorely in need over there. Our farmers, I think, are 

?ossibly the most conservative set of people to be foimd in the 
Fnited States. Less than 1 per cent of our population down there 
is foreign bom. They do not get excited about things. They are 
auiet, conservative people; but this is a situation which is driving 
tnem to the point oi desperation. They do not understand why it 
is that when they are not getting one-third as much for their prod- 
uct as they got a year ago, yet when they go to buy anything the 
merchant makes a great myr ation because he has to make a reduc- 
tion of, say, 20 per cent. What they have to offer has been reduced 
300 per cent. As an illustration, one of tte largest farmers down in 
Edgecombe County, a man Senator Simmons knows very well, a 
member of our present State Senate and the president of a little 
local bank, one of the most successful men we have, made 300 
bales of cotton last year; and he said he keeps books for his farming 
operations the same as he does for his banking operations; and he is 
a scientific farmer, and says it cost him 27 cents a pound to make 
cotton this year. But in view of the situation which confronts him 
to-day what does he say, '^I am going to cease planting cotton. I 
am not going to plant a seed next year, but am going to plant my 
land in peas and com, and then am going on the New York Stock 
Exchange and buy 300 bales of cotton." 

Suppose this situation were to bring on a crusade throughout the 
South among the farmers who keep books? Suppose they were to 
stop planting cotton at all and to say that they will go on the ex- 
change and buy for next fall's deliver}^ from the cotton that is 
offered? That would create a most distressing situation in this 
country and in other countries of the world. 

Gentlemen of the committee, the farmer feels that* his voice has 
not been heard up here in Washington; that there has not been a 
sympathetic hearing given by the Treasury Department in regard 
to this matter — and certainlv the Government ought to manifest 
every disposition that can possibly be manifested consistent with 
sound business principles to help him out of this great emergency. 

Senator Capper. Did this conference consider this suggestion: As 
to whether the Congress or the Government could provide relief by 
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requiring the Federal Reserve Board to advance additional funds to 
the farmer, the cotton man, and the wheat grower, and others, on 
warehouse certificates, temporarily ? 

Gov. BiCKETT. Yes, sir. That is provided for in the report. It 
says that if necessary that Congress should at once amend the Fed- 
eral reserve law so as to provide additional credit- to be extended 
temporarily to the farmer. 

Senator Capper. It was the opinion of the conference that that 
should be done ? 

Gov. BiCKETT. Yes, sir; that it should provide additional funds 
and also provide for these extensions, and stop this command that 
has come down all the way along^ the line to make everybody settle 
up right now. 

Senator Smith of South Carolina. At the conference we held before 
the Federal Reserve Board and the Secretary of the Treasury, the 
Comptroller of the Currency made the statement, and published it, 
that there was a sufficient gold reserve for the issuance of two billions 
of dollars of additional Federal reserves if the board saw fit to do it. 
Something ought to be done by this Congress to meet that very 
situation. 

Gov. BiCKETT. I think so. 

The Chairman. If that is all. Gov. Bickett, the committee is very 
much obliged to you. 

Gov. BiCKETT. Gentlemen of the committee, I want to thank you 
for the opportunity extended to me to present this report and make 
a few remarks thereon. 

Senator McNary. Mr. Chairman, Representative Sinnott, of my 
State, is here and desires to make a very brief statement. 

The Chairman. The committee will be very glad to hear Repre- 
sentative Sinnott. 

STATEMENT OF HON. NICHOLAS J. SINNOTT, BEPBESENTA- 
TIVE IN THE CONGBESS OF THE UNITED STATES FBOM 
THE STATE OF OBEGON. 

Representative Sinnott. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I represent a large wheat-growing district. Before I left 
home I had a cohf erence with a man who buys a great deal of wheat, 
and who grinds in my town some 5,000 barrels of flour a day. He 
is a very conservative man, a good business man. He told me that 
he thought one of the troubles relating to the wheat situation was 
this, that England has retained its central buying agencies, and 
Great Britain buys as a unit. That enables Great Britain to domi- 
nate the price of wheat, particularly in this country, where the sellers 
are disorganized and have no central governmental agency to combat 
the central agency of Great Britain. I merely wanted to get that 
idea before your committee for your consideration. 

Senator Smith of Georgia. Does that mean that all wheat exported 
to Great Britain now is bought for Government account ? 

Representative Sinnott. That is his opinion of the situation. 

Senator Norris. The statement has been made to me that that 
combination existed not with England alone, but with all foreign 
governments, that they had united. When the Secretary of the 
Treasury was on the stand here, I put that question to him and asked 
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him if there was anything in it. T do not remember now his answer 
so far as his exact words were concerned, but it was to the effect that 
if there was anything in it he did not know it. 

Representative Sinnott. Mr. McCoy, the gentleman I am quoting, 
is the president of a large warehouse and milling company. He is a 
large buyer of wheat, and his warehouse almost dominates the wheat 
situation in that section. He tells me that the Government of 
Great Britain buys all of the wheat tor that country. We have no 
control of the situation here. 

The Chairman. It is a policy that continues despite the fact that 
the war between England and Germany has been terminated. 

Representative Sinnott. I so understand. 

Senator Smith of Georgia. It is a policy that weighs heavily on the 
sellers, for they have no organization. 

Representative Sinnott. Yes. 

Representative Hulings. That is as to exported wheat, but it 
woula not necessarily make the price for wheat in this country, would 
it? . . 

Senator Norris. Mr. Chairman, I hope we will not get into a long 
discussion here on Mr. Sinnott's suggestion, because in a few minutes 
we must recess in order to go to the Capitol for the opening of Con- 
gress, and I do not believe we ought to go into that detail. 

Representative Sinnott. I merely wanted to get Mr. McCoy's 
statement into the record. 

The Chairman. The committee is much obliged to you, Mr. 
Sinnott. 

Representative Voigt. You consume more wheat than you raise in 
your district, don't you ? 

Representative Huungs. Naturally. 

Representative Voigt. I can see your viewpoint. 

Senator Norris. Mr. Chairman, 1 think it was the sentiment of the 
committee that time is really the essence of this matter, and that the 
committee ought to take some action. We have had no resolution 
before us, I will say. We have had a general discussion, and it has 
been exceedingly interesting and striking. The other evening after 
we adjourned, alter talking to one or two of the members of the com- 
mittee, I prepared a concurrent resolution, and I would like to say 
before I read it that I have tried to put nothing in here that would 
requii^ the passage of any law. I think it is generally conceded that 
the War Finance Corporation, for instance, does not need a new law. 
The law imder which it exists and worked has been suspended. This 
is just tentative, but I believe we ought to get down to the point where 
we could discuss some particular thing. I would like to read this 
concurrent resolution. 

The Chairman. Do so. 

Senator Norris. This is in the form of a concurrent resolution, and 
there may be a question whether we ought to have a concurrent reso- 
lution, or a joint resolution, but that, Bke everything else in here, is 
for the committee to say: 

concurrent resolution Expressing the opinion of Congress as to what action should be taken 
for the relief of the present depression in agricultural sections of the country. 

Whereas there exists in the agricultural sections of the country unprecedented and 
unparalleled distress on account of the inability ot the farmers to dispose of the corn, 
wheat, cotton, and live stock now in marketable condition at prices that will any- 
where near pay the cost of production; and 
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Whereas the nations of Europe are in dire need of the agricultural products now in 

possession of the farmers of this country, but are unable to purchase on account 

of existing financial conditions; and 
Whereas under an Act of Congress there was established the War Finance Corporation. 

for the purpose of financing the exportation of American products to European 

markets; and 
Whereas the activities of the War Finance Corporation were suspended in May, 1920, 

by an order of the Secretary of the Treasury ; and 
Whereas the banks of the country are unable to extend credit to the farmers in order 

that the farm products may be held until they can be sold in a fair and reasonable 

market: Therefore 

Be it resolved by the Senate of the United States {the House of Representatives con- 
curring)^ That it is the opinion of the Congress of the United States that the Secretary 
of the Treasiiry should revoke his order suspending the acti\ities of the War Finance 
Corporation, and that said corporation should be at once rehabilitated with the view 
of assisting in the financing of agricultural products for sale in European markets. 

Resolved^ second, That it is the sense of Congress that while orderly deflation is de- 
sirable, that too rapid deflation is destructive, and that the Federal reserve bank,, 
assisting through its member banks, should grant very liberal extensions of credit to 
the farmers of .the country, thus enabling them to hold agricultural products until 
a market can be obtained l^at will at least return to the fanners of the country, the- 
cost of production. 

(Thereupon, after a brief informal discussion of the resolution, at 
11.50 o'clock a. m., the committee recessed until 3 o'clock p. m.) 
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WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 8, 1920. 

Joint Session of the 
Senate and House Committees on Agriculture, 

Washington, b, C, 

The Committee on Agriculture and Forestry of the United States 
Senate and the Committee on Agriculture oi the House of Repre- 
sentatives reconvened, pursuant to adjournment, at 10.30 a. m., in 
the room of the Senate Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
Senator Ellison D. Smith, of South Carolina, presiding. 

Present: Senators Gronna, France, McNary, Capper, Keyes, Smith 
of South Carolina (acting chairman). Smith of Georgia, and Ken- 
drick; and Representative Tincher. 

Senator Smith of North Carolina (acting chairman). Senator 
Swanson, I believe you have certain representatives from your State 
that wish to be heard in reference to the tobacco situation ? 

Senator Swanson. Mr. John C. Blair, a member of the Virginia 
House of Delegates and also president of the Tobacco Growers As- 
sociation of Virginia and North Carolina, is present and desires to be 
heard. 

STATEMENT OF MB. JOHN C. BLAIR, DANVILLE, VA., PBESI- 
DENT OF THE COTJNTT FABMEBS TOBACCO GBOWEBS' AS- 
SOCIATION OF PITTSYLVANIA COUNTY. VA. 

Senator Smith of South Carolina. Mr. Blair, if you are ready now 
you may proceed. Please give the reporter your full name and ad- 
dress and your business relations. 

Mr. Blair. John C. Blair, of Danville, Va., farmer and president 
of the County Farmers Tobacco Growers' Association of Pittsylvania 
County. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I am here to ask 
for something, but I can not tell vou people exactly what we want 
to ask for. 1 can tell you our needs. We tobacco growers are badly 
in need of help. I can not suggest to you what you may do for us, 
but I can suggest to you our needs and leave you to decide for your- 
selves what to do. 

We are not getting anything near the cost of production for tobacco 
in the bright belt. We think that one of the prime causes is that a 
large majority of our tobacco is common^ and the market for that 
tobacco is poor. Dealers tell us that the main market for this com- 
mon tobacco is with the Central Powers — Austria, Germany, and 
those powers that we have not made peace with and have no trade re- 
lations with. Those dealers also tell us that on account of the foreign 
exchange and the lack of money on the part of those people they 
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can not sell this tobacco. They are loaded up with it. They have 
absolutely got nearly all the tobacco on hand. Those dealers — ^we 
call them independent dealers, the men who are not associated with 
the big companies those — men can not sell our tobacco. 

Senator Smith of Georgia. If credits could be given, if the export- 
ers were in a position to sell on from 9 to 12 months, do you under- 
stand from them, that the tobacco would move and that it could reach 
the market; that is, if the exporters were in a position to extend 
credits and give them good, fair security for the final payment? 
• Mr. Blair. Some of those things I can not answer positively, but 
I can say positively that if the credits were extended so that those 
people could buy, our independent dealers, men who are not asso- 
ciated with the big companies, might sell that tobacco; but we abso- 
lutely have not any independent buyers on the market now. 

We sell our goods at auction. A very fine crop of tobacco, a fine 
curing of tobacco, when it is graded will have some very common 
tobacco in it. Although you make a very fine crop of tobacco, the 
bottom leaves are common. Sixty per cent of the tobacco on our 
market a warehouseman told me was bringing practically nothings, 
and yet some of our fine wrappers and fine cutters are going at from 
60 to 80 cents a pound. 

Senator McNary. What proportion of your crop has been moved 
this year ? 

Mr. Blair. Sold out of the farmers' hands ? 

Senator McNary. Yes. 

Mr. Blair. Somewhere near half; that is, in our immediate sec- 
tion. Farther south more has b6en sold, but in our immediate sec- 
tion, what is called the old belt, they sold somewhere near half. Is 
not that right, Mr. James ? 

Representative James. I think that is the bright tobacco. 

Mr. Blair. That is the bright tobacco. We believe, as the Senator 
has said, that if this credit were extended it would give us great 
relief. We believe also that the tax is too heavy on tobacco. 

Representative Flood. A great deal of the tobacco that is raised in 
Virginia is not bright. 

Mr. Blair. Oh, yes. We try to raise it bright all the time, but we 
can not always do it. 

Representative Flood. Very little of that dark tobacco has been 
sold. , 

Mr. Blair. Very little of it has been sold, and their prices are worse 
than ours, as I understand it. 

As I said at first, I am not here to suggest any remedies. In 
Pittsylvania County about 40 different local organizations were 
formed spontaneously, without pushing or anything of that kind, 
with about 2,000 members. Those people just came together because 
they felt something had to be done, ana what they are aiming at is to 
raise less tobacco and more home supplies. That is what they are 
aiming for; they did not know what else to do. 

I shall not take up your valuable time by going on further. I think 
I have stated enough for you to understand our needs. Those P^&[® 
came together in that way because they felt that something had to oe 
done. The situation is very serious. We are selling our tobacco 
below the cost of production, and you know what that means. 
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Senator Smith of South Carolina. About what did your tobacco 
cost per pound to produce ? 

Mr. Blair. It has been figured out by a number of farmers and 
business men. For instance, there is a Mr. Bryan, who owns four 
large country mercantile establishments. He was asked by one of 
the big companies to make an estimate, and he figured out what it 
cost him on lour or maybe five farms, and the averasce of the cost for 
those five farms was between $36 and $37 per hundred. His figures 
were very conservative. I think the average in our county would be 
more than that. 

Senator Capper. Was that the war cost of production ? 

Mr. Blair. That is this yearns crop of tobacco. That is what it 
cost, as many men have figured it out. The general average for the 
county is between 36 ana 40 cents. I would think that 40 cents 
would be nearer the cost of production than 36 cents, because this 
man, being a fertilizer agent and getting all of his supplies at whole- 
sale prices, naturally could have produced his tobacco cheaper than 
the average man. And then, of course, he put his farm in at a low 
valuation. He priced one farm at $75 per acre, which he had refused 
$100 an acre for. 

Senator McNary. What are the present prices of the various 
grades of tobacco ? 

Mr. Blair. Well, not much sells under 3 cents a pound, and it 
goes on up. Take the common lug; that will bring about 3 or 4 
cents. Then take another common lug, called red lug — the prices are 
very uncertain, but that grade of tobacco which will be marked with 
one letter will range from 10 to 20 cents. 

Senator Smith of South Carolina. What is the average ? 

Mr. Blair. The average price that it is bringing in Dan-ville — they 
got as high as 29 cents a pound. It went down to about $4.60 last 
week; it nas been declining the last two weeks. It had been advanc- 
ing somewhat before that, and we thought that maybe our organiza- 
tion had something to do with it, but it declined last week $4 and $5 
a hundred, down to about $25 or $26. 

Senator Capper. What would you say the average price was just 
before the war ? - 

Mr. Blair. Just before the war it was a little better than that. 
ThQ 1913 crop brought something more than that, but I can not tell 
you just how much — around $35 or $36 a hundred was what it 
Drought, and the cost of it was not half what it is now. 

Senator Capper. About what was the price, say a year ago ? 

Mr, Blair. A year ago they were astonishingly high. A year ago 
tobacco sold very high. It averaged $57 a hundred on the whole 
year at Danville — somewhere around $57, and probably a little above. 

Senator Capper. That, of course, would be a very profitable price ? 

Mr. Blair. That was very profitable. 

Representative Flood. I should think that half of the tobacco 
that has been sold up to this year has averaged 25 or 26 cents a pound. 

Mr. Blair. Somewhere near that. The price of fertilizer has 
advanced about lOO^er cent in the last few years. 

Representative Flood. How much fertilizer do you use on this 
tobacco ? 
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Mr. Blair. We count it per 1,000 hills, and we use about 200 
pounds to the thousand hills, and it takes about 4,000 hills to make 
an acre. 

Representative Flood. What is the price of fertilizer now, and 
what was the price of fertilizer in 1913 ? 

Mr. Blair. 1 would have to get that. I know what it is now; it 
is around $50 a hundred. It was a little more than half of that 
before. 

Representative Flood. About $28 a hundred ? 

Mr. Blair. Yes. 

Representative Flood. What is the relative cost of labor now as 
compared with 1913 ? 

Mr. Blair. Well, it is hard to say what the farm labor is, because 
we can not get the farm labor that we need. I believe the men who 
work on my farm as *^ share croppers'' — they get half. I furnish the 
teams, tools, and land, and I get half. If I get those men to work for 
me a day — that is the only way I can get anything done on my farm — 
it costs me $2.50 or $3 a day and board. 

Senator McNary. Have you had any night riders operating down 
in your district ? 

Mr. Blair. Nothing at all of that kind; nothing spoken of. And 
our organization is not* going to speak of anything of that kind. 

Representative Flood. Wnat was the cost of laoor in 1913 ? 

Mr. Blair. You could get men then for 75 cents a day. You could 
get them, too, and you can not get them now, and if you could get 
them you would have to pay four or five times as much. 

Representative Flood. Three or four hundred per cent higher ? 

Mr. Blair. Yes. 

Representative Flood. What is the difference in the cost of farm' 
implements? 

Mr. Blair. Take the Oliver chilled plow that you could buy at 
between $5 and $6 last year; I saw one sell at auction at $18. They 
are worth about $24. 1 think. The wholesale price of that plow 
before the war was, I think, about $6, and now it is $24. That comes^ 
near to the relative value of farming implements, gentlemen. 

Representative Flood. This crop of tobacco has been made with 
high-priced fertilizer, high-priced farm implements, and high-priced 
labor ? 

Mr. Blair. Yes, sir. 

Representative Flood. And it has gone down below what it was 
in 1913? 

Mr. Blair. Oh, yes; it is below that. 

Senator Smith oi South Carolina. Do any of the committee desire 
to ask the witness any further questions? If not, we are much 
obliged to you, Mr. Blair. 

Mr. Blair. I thank you gentlemen for your attention. 

Senator Swanson. Mr. Blair is the only witness we desire to present 
to-day. I desire, however, to put in the record some statistics with 
reference to the tobacco crop, covering the production by States in 
1914, 1919, and 1920, and the exports of tobacco to various countries 
for several years. To some of these central powers there has really 
been no export. Last year there were some exports, which made the 
price high, but this year the exports have stopped entirely. 
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Another thing I wish to a&y is that the price of tobacco has been 
affected by the tax on tobacco. The tax at one time was 8 cents. 
Subsequently it was made 13 cents a pound, and now it is 18 cents a 
pound. The internal- revenue tax on tobacco at these high prices has 
had a tendency to affect it. 

I wish to have these statistics inserted in the record. 

(The statistics submitted by Senator Swanson are here printed in 
full, as follows:) 

Tabaixo, productvm by States, 1914, 1919, and e»timaU/<yr 19S0. 
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Exports of tobacco to countries m€ntiow€<f— Continued, 
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Note.— Figures for the fiscal year include exports for year ending with June. 

Senator Swanson. Congressman James is here. I do not know 
whether he wishes to say anything before the committee or not. 

STATEMENT OF HON. RORER A. JAMES, A REPRESENTA- 
TIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF VIRGINIA. 

Representative James. I have nothing to say, except that I am 
from that section, and I know the shoe is pinching them down there 
and they are looking to you for relief. There are several ways of 
handling this situation that have been discussed by them, but no 
result has been reached. They just know that they are selling that 
product at below the cost of production, and the serious part of it is 
that it seems tobacco has taken a downward turn in the last week or 
two and the indications are that it will be still cheaper. It is their 
hope that you will be able to arrive at some means of giving them 
relief. 

Senator McNary. What is your remedy, Congressman ? 

Representative James. I have nothing special to suggest. The 
-condition with reference to the common grades of tobacco, as Mr. 
Blair has stated, is affected somewhat by the inabiUty of Germany 
and Austria to take our goods. Our better grades go to England, 
France, and Japan, and are doing very well, but the bulk of all our 
crops are the medium and lower grades, and there is no sale for them. 
There is no market for them. We put them on the floor, and they 
are sold at auction and of course they go at the highest price. But 
then they have to buy them at a price that they can store them away 
in the hope of getting sornething for them. We have had tobacco 
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shipped over there that has come back. They have no means of 
takmg it and paying for it; there is no credit. That is very hard on 
us, because the bulk of all our crop is the medium and lower grades, 
and they sell for a dollar a hundred, some of them. 

Senator Kendrick. Have you any recommendations to make 
about it? 

Representative James. No; I have just said I have no remedy to 
suggest. We can only give you the situation. 

Senator Smith of South Carolina. You are from the tobacco 
district ? 

Representative James. Yes, sir. 

Senator Smith of South Carolina. How much of this unwarranted 
and unreasonable depression in farm products do you at.tribute to the 
feeling at large that has been brought about by the cry all over the 
country that things were too high, and everybody watching to see 
where the bottom would be ? 

Representative James. I do not think that has aflFected tobacco 
so much. They simply are not selling. The man that ought to buy 
it can not buy it. They are getting very good prices for the better 
grades of tobacco still, but there is very little of that. Mr. Blair told 
you that the price had been $28 and $29 for that. Last week it was 
$25 and $26, so you see it is going down. The dealers 'have bought 
and can not sell, and consequently, as they have not an abundance 
of money, they can not carry it. S6me of them are attempting to 
carry tobacco, store it away. They say it is always safe to buy 
tobacco below the cost of production," and they have been buying it 
that way, thinking it would go to the cost of production. But these 
people have not any money, and consequently it has gone down. 

Senator McNary. Let me ask you a question. Congressman: Have 
you noticed any decline in the price of the finished product — cigars, 
smoking tobacco, or cigarettes ? 

Representative James. No; they have notified the buyers that 
there would be no decline in the price of their products — I mean the 
merchants and retail men. They have notified them that there 
would be no decline. 

Senator Smith of South Carolina. The manufacturers have noti- 
fied the merchants ? 

Representative Jamfs. The manufacturers have notified the mer- 
chants that there would be no reduction in the cost of their goods 
for the next 12 months, and that they could buy with impunity. 

Senator McNary. So the stuff that is being sold at retail now was 
purchased at considerably less than the basis of the present retail 
price ? 

Representative cTames. I think not. You see, they do not work 
up tobacco immediately; they have to mill it and keep it in storage 
for some time, and they have not yet really got started to work on 
the tobacco they bought last year. They will probably carry it 
over a couple of years or three years. 

Senator McNary. And then will these low prices be reflected in 
the retail prices of cigars, cigarettes, and things of that kind ? 

Representative James. Well, I do not know about that. They 
are holding it up arbitrarily, by agreement or understanding, I 
suppose. There are only a few tnat control the tobacco trade, and 
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they have notified their customers that there will be no break in 
prices. 

Senator Smith of South Carolina. In other words, the manufac- 
turer who bought the high-priced tobacco a year ago will hold up the 
price of his manufactured article to such a point that he can get oack 
the money he put in, while the man that produced the tobacco must 
take his loss and go ahead and make some more ? 

Representative James. Yes, sir. 

Senator Smith of South Carolina. Exactly; it seems to be the rule 
generally. 

Representative James. We think some trouble results from the 
limited number of buyers. There are only a few people that can 
buy tobacco. The independents can not buy until they sell, and 
they are not able to dispose of their crop, and so they are off the 
market entirely, and the price is entirely governed by what they 
choose to give. There is ho competition on it. 

Senator Smith of South Carolma. So I suppose your recommen- 
dation would be to devise some means by which those who purchase 
the tobacco, those independent buyers who have bought it and are 
still holding it, may be enabled to hold it until the cost of produc- 
tion 

RepresentaCtive James. Or they can sell it now and be able to buy 
more. 

STATEMENT OF HON. HENBT D. FLOOD, A BEPBESENTATIVE 
IN CONGBESS FROM THE STATE OF VIBGINIA. 

Representative Flood. Mr. Chairman, I should like to inquire how 
long your hearings are going to continue. 

Senator Smith of South Carolina. The committee set this hour 
for this hearing on tobacco. 

Representative Flood. The reason I ask is this: The Farmers' 
Union of Virginia is in session in Lynchburg to-day, and the repre- 
sentatives of these other types of tobacco are in attendance at that 
meeting. They could come here to-morrow if the committee could 
hear them, and present their views in reference to that dark-fife type 
of tobacco, which is a very different type of tobacco from that which 
Mr. James and Mr. Blair have been discussing. It is largely an 
exported tobacco. 

Some relief for this situation might be accomplished, in my opinion, 
by arranging some credits with the foreign Governments that buy this 
tobacco. It differs from the bright tobacco in that it is exported 
largely to the different regie governments; that- is, the governments 
that control the entire tobacco trade of their countries — ^for instance, 
Austria, France, and Italy. Only the lower grades of this tobacco 
are used in domestic manufacture and consumption. They are used 
in snuff. 

I have no doubt that the representatives of this type of tobacco 
would have some concrete suggestions to make of they could be heard 
here to-morrow. 

Senator Smith of South Carolina. What proportion of your crop 
is of this e:5:port grade ? 

Representative Flood. The Virginia crop ? 
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Senator Smith of South Carolina. Yes. 

Representative Flood. Well, I should say that the dark-fife type 
and the sun-cured tobacco are practically half of the crop of Virginia — 
all of it north of Pittsylvania County and that row of counties along 
the North Carolina line. 

Senator Swanson. Virginia raises about 113,000,000 pounds of 
tobacco, and from 50 to 60 per cent of it would be of those darker 
grades. 

Representative Flood. I can get in communication with the rep- 
resentatives of this darker type of tobacco and get them here,^- 
morrow. I also have some suggestions that I can makgu -Sut I 
would rather make them after conferring with thes^jxien who have 
made a more careful study of the matter than I have. 

(On motion of Senator Smith of Georgia it was agreed that the 
committee hear further the tobacco growers to-morrow, Thursday, 
December 9, 1920.) 

Senator Smith of South Carolina. Can you name those Govern- 
ments that have a monopoly ? 

Representative Flood. Yes, sir; they are Japan, Spain, Italy, 
France, Austria, and Belgium. I suppose Austria still has that 
arrangement; Austria-Hungary had. I do not know about the 
arrangement now, but I suppose it is in both countries. 

Senator Smith of South Carolina. And all sales of tobacco are 
made to the Government ? 

Representative Flood. Yes, sir; through the agency here. 

Senator Smith of South Carolina. So that a Government agency 
here might help to formulate some plan ? 

Representative Flood. If the Government agents representing 
those Governments here are disposed to deal fau*ly with the pro- 
ducers — and I have found some of them were disposed to do so and 
others were not — the whole matter of this crop of tobacco could be 
arranged, because there is no excess of this type of tobacco, and 
these Governments need it. If our Government is going to extend 
credit to them, it ought to see that those countries deal fairly with 
the producers of tobacco. I have often heaid the suggestion made 
that th^ representatives of these regie governments come here and 
enter into a conspiracy with the buyers For our local manufactures — 
the American Tobacco Co., Reynolds, and others — to depress the 
price of tobacco. I think that situation should' certainly be con- 
trolled by a little activity on the part of our Government. 

Here is a crop of tobacco that averaged last year 30 cents a pound. 
It was raised this vear with the expectation of a large price, with the 
tremendously hign price of fertilizer and labor and agricultural 
implements and the enhanced price of the land, and now the farmer 
does not know what he can get. None of it has been sold, or very 
little of it, and they threaten the farmer with all sorts of prices. 
That that has been sold has not averaged over 5 or 6 cents a pound. 

Representative Tincher. It is in practically the same condition 
that the corn crop is in ? 

Representative Flood. Yes, sir; except this. There is no excess 
of this type of tobacco in existence. 

Representative Tincher. Well, there is not an excess of corn. 
Now, would not the resolution that this committee has introduced 
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in the Senate, directing the War Finance Corporation to resume its 
operations pertaining to agricultural products, include tobacco? 

Representative Flood. Yes; that includes tobacco, and I think 
that is a very wise proposition, and I think that to a great extent 
it will relieve the situation as to this type of tobacco. 

Senator Smith of Georgia. We have just named agricultural 
products. I think, Mr. Chairman, we should strike out agricultural 
products and restore it generally; for copper, zinc, or any of oUr 
■"^■^^^ports that nefed the backing of the War Finance Corporation to 
heIJ>-those who are ready to extend credits abroad, would be affected 
by the restoration of the War Finance Coi^poration. 

I think we shall find when we come to act upon this measure upon 
the floor of the Senate or upon the floor of the House, if we cease any 
kind of class discrimination and broadly ask that the War Finance 
Corporation resume operations, and give the backing of this great 
reservoir of $1,000,000,000 to the various exporters and the various 
financial organizations of the country, they will feel that they have 
got something to fall back on for help if they need it. 

Now, that is the great value of this War Finance Corporation; 
not simply the money that it immediately extends, but the courage 
and the assurance it gives to others. And I believe before we get 
through we will broaden it and simply provide that the War Finance 
Corporation resume operations. 

Representative Flood. I think that agriculture has received the 
worst blow in the fall in prices, and deserves the first protection. 
I have no objection to this measure. I want to say, Mr. Chairman, 
that I am just as much interested in protecting the price of our corn 
and wheat as I am tobacco, not only because I am interested from 
the standpoint of the whole country, but because half of my district 
is in the valley of Virginia, and a very large quantity of com and 
cattle is produced there. 

Senator Swanson. I wish to say also, with reference to these 
regie contracts, that individuals can not deal with these foreign 
Governments, the Austrian Government, the Japanese Government, 
and the Belgian Government, and these governments that have a 
monopoly of the tobacco business. Some relief ought to be given 
the producers as against these government monopolies. I would 
like to have the committee look at that phase of it in connection 
with this legislation. I want the committee to consider that the 
producers can not deal with individuals where they have these 
monopolies, but they must deal with governments, and they are 
absolutely at their mercy. 

Senator Smith of Georgia. Would not the details of any plan rest 
with the War Finance Corporation ? 

Senator Swanson. I think so. 

Senator Smith of Georgia. And the existence of this governmental 
organization, prepared to give these credits, will meet the very 
difficulty that the Senator from Virginia mentioned. 

Senator Smith of South Carolina. The committee has agreed to 
hear further the tobacco growers to-morrow at 10.30. 

Senator Swanson. I thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Smith of South Carolina. Senator Capper has indicated 
that there are certain agricultural interests from the West that de- 
sired to be heard this morning. 
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Senator Capper. I would like to liave you hear Mr. Thompson. 

Senator Gronna. Mr. Chahman, I overlooked the fact that last 
night I promised Senator Walsh that Mr. Hagenbarth, of the wool- 
growers, might be heard briefly this mornmg. Now, Senator Capper, 
if your friends are pressed for time perhaps they would be willing 
to yield to them. 

STATEMENT OF MB. F. W. THOMPSON, VICE PRESIDENT M£E- 
CHANTS LOAN & TRUST CO., CHICAGO, ILL.; ALSO PRESI- 
DENT FARM MORTGAGE BANKERS ASSOCIATION. 

Mr. Thompson. I think my statement will be very short, gentle- 
men; it will be the statement of a remedy and nothing else. I shall 
not encroach upon your time. 

I am vice president of the Merchants Loan & Trust Co., of Chicago, 
and vice president of the Farm Mortgage Bankers Association. I 
have been associated with farmers for the last 15 years. 

I listened with a good deal of interest to what Senator Smith had 
to say with reference to the situation, and he practically took my 
speech out of my mouth. I have this to say, that the problem of 
tne farmer is the problem of the banker, the country banker. I have 
"been one. I have had 10 or 15 years' experience in the countrv bank- 
ing business. I was a bank examiner in the State of Iowa for four 
years, and I know what I am talking about when I say that thereTis 
no common bond greater than the bond between the farmer and his 
rural banker, social or financial. So that if the farmer has a problem 
it immediately reflects itself in the country bank with which he does 
business. 

I have seen all sides of country banking, and I am now engaged in 
the business of a large bank which, in tiu'n, does business with these 
smaller banks. You gentlemen may or may not know that it is the 
business of the bankers in reserve cities to attempt at least to regu- 
late the loans that they make to country bankers upon their balances, 
somewhat after the fashion of the Federal reserve bank. In other 
words, if a man has $15,000 credit with us, we think he is entitled to 
around four times that amount in case of stress; that is, a $60,000 
credit. 

The Federal reserve bank establishes a basic line upon which they 
may make loans. They figiu'e it out something like this>-A member 
bank can ask for and is entitled to credit upon the amount of the 
reserve it has with the Federal reserve bank, less 35 per cent, which 
the law requires the Federal reserve bank must carry, plus his con- 
tribution to the stock of the Federal reserve bank multiplied by two 
and one-half. In other words, a man having $100,000 balance is 
entitled, if that average balance is maintained during the month, to 
a loan of aroimd $175,000. 

Now, they get that, and they have been getting more than that; 
member banks have been getting more in this great western country 
of ours, and in fact in the southern country as well, from the Federal 
reserve banks; but it is a fact that they have recognized the stress 
that has been placed upon them and that they have extended their 
credits beyond what the law contemplates. I have figures to sub- 
stantiate that statement. 
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Now, there are more State banks in this country than there are 
national banks, and so State banks come to us and they say, ^'We 
have to have credit/' '^AU right; we will just base it upon your 
reserve that you carry with us, because that is the basis of our loaning 
power. How much do you want?'' '^Well, I have got to have so 
much money." 

Well, now, we have loaned State banks — ^when I say ''we" I 
mean the banks in such towns as Topeka, Atlanta, Memphis, St. 
Louis, Des Moines, Sioux City, Denver, any of these towns that are 
represented in the so-called reserve sections — ^we have loaned these 
men a vast sum of money, and gentlemen, the money that we loan 
to a State bank to-day is absplutely frozen. We can not get credit 
on it, because it is not rediscoun table or eligible at a Federal reserve 
bank. But we have continued to do that up to a point where it 
is getting dangerous to the country bank. We have collateral, and 
90 per cent of it — and I am just one of that type — 90 per cent of 
it is collateraled by farmers' paper. 

Senator Gronna. I was going to ask you, Mr. Thompson, for 
the remedy. 

Mr. Thompson. I am just coming to that. This is an attempt to 
indicate why I think this remedy will work out. 

I think that the War Finance Corporation, if it is premitted hj 
l^w to rediscount paper, shoidd have the power to rediscount this 
frozen paper that is not eligible for discount with the Federal 
reserve oank, thus releasing the pressure that has been put upon 
country banks all over the country, and to that extent I think that 
two hundred, three hundred, or possibly five hundred million of 
dollars will be required. That money would be rediscounted and 
indorsed by the best banks of the reserve cities of the United States 
to-day. You can absolutely assure the repayment of those redis- 
coimts within one year, because we have the credits when they are 
moved, and they can surely retire aU that it will be found necessary 
to rediscount with the War Finance Corporation. 

Now, the War Finance Corporation as it is constituted to-day 
can not do a foreign business, as I understand it, without some 
amendment to the law. 

Senator Smith of Georgia. What do you mean by that ? 

Mr. Thompson. I mean they have no right to make loans 

Senator Smith of Georgia. They have the express authority under 
the amendment which we passed in March, 1919, to use a billion 
dollars to aid those engaged in the export business. 

Mr. Thompson. I am very glad to know that. 

Senator Smith of Georgia. We put in that amendment, the 
Finance Committee of the Senate reported that amendment in 
March, 1919, and they are authorized to utilize their paper to raise 
a billion dollars, to be devoted exclusively to the export trade or 
to financing the credits that are essential for exports. 

Mr. Thompson. That ife fine. I say amen to that. 

Senator Smith of Georgia. Now, if they could move some of 
these farm products, if they could start the currents of trade by 
giving these credits, that woidd liquidate your paper? 

Mr. Thompson. It would in time. 

Senator Smith of Georgia. It would help immensely. 
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Mr. Thompson. It would help immensely. I agree with you 
on that. 

Representative Tincher. Mr. Thompson, you remarked that a 
State bank's paper in your hands is classified as frozen paper. I 
suppose you are a member of the Federal reserve system ? 

Mr. Thompson. I am; yes. 

Representative Tincher. Do you mean that under the law it 
woula require an amendment to our Federal reserve law to enable 
the Federal reserve bank to take that paper, you being a member, 
for security, that security being taken from a State bank that is 
not a member ? 

Mr. Thompson. That, would help. 

Representative Tincher. Here is the point I am making. As I 
understand the Federal reserve law now, you can take the paper 
from a nonmember bank and you, being a member bank, can use 
that paper ? 

Mr. Thompson. As I understand it, we can not. 

Senator Smith of Georgia. Being a member, you have the right to 
indorse it, just as you could indorse a merchant's paper. 

Mr. Thompson. They won't do it. 

Representative Tincher. That is a matter of administration, and 
not a matter of law. The law permits them to do that. 

Mr. Thompson. That is all right; I am not asking you to do that. 

Senator Smith of South Carolina. Do you think that is an arbitrary 
rule that has been adopted to force State banks into the system ? 

Mr. Thompson. I think it is. 

Senator Smith of South Carolina. That is what we want to get at. 

Senator Gronna. While you are on this question I want to add 
this to what Senator Smith stated with reference to this billion dol- 
lars. On November 30, 1920, there was a balance due fom the Treas- 
urer of the United States of $374 313,493.89, which of course could be 
used immediately, so that the Finance Corporation is not without 
funds. 

Mr. Thompson. That is a good point. Senator. 

Senator Smith of Georgia. But i do not think a dollar of that would 
have to be used from the Treasury. I believe their paper can easily 
be handled, as it has been handled before, backed by this credit in the 
Treasury, making this paper that much better paper. And nobody 
questions the fact that the War Finance Corporation can handle 

Mr. Thompson. I do not think we have any differences about that. 
What I am principally interested in is what we can do now, not what 
will take place three or four or five months from now. I tell you the 
situation of the country banks to-day is desperate, and the banks are 
failing throughout the country. A bank in Iowa was reported — I 
know the bank; I used to examine it. They put a sign on the door, 
''We can not collect our bills; we are closed." 

Senator Smith of Georgia. In other words, if the War Finance 
Corporation, with its capital, would take this paper that is not re- 
discountable at the Federal reserve centers you would liquify the 
matter ? 

Mr. Thompson. At once, and that would help the country bank 
situation tremendously. 

Senator Smith of Georgia. Whv is it that you being a member 
bank, they decline to rediscount this paper from the coimtry banks ? 

Mr. Thompson. I do not know. Senator. 
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Senator Smith of Georgia. Don't you understand that the law 
authorizes it now ? You are a member bank in the Federal reserve 
system, and have the right to rediscount your paper with them. Of 
course you are limited as to the length of time. Your farm secured 
paper runs six months, and your ordinary paper not more than 90 
days. Your paper must be of a character lalling within the liquid 
provisions of the Federal reserve banking act. 

Mr. Thompson. May I state, to the contrary of what seems to be 
the impression, that a farmer turns his capital in one year; that is a 
mistake. A farmer turns his capital about once in four years, and 
that six months' provision is a farce so far as the average farmer is 
concerned. 

Senator McNary. Are you speaking of his liquid capital, or the 
capital that is invested ? 

Mr. Thompson. His invested capital. 

Senator McNary. That is a different proposition entirely. 

Senator Smith of Georgia. That provision was not intended to 
reach invested capital; that was put in to facilitate credits for the 
production of his crop, upon the theory that the crop took six months 
to raise. 

Mr. Thompson. It really takes longer than that, Senator; they do 
well if they get through on a year. What I say is that a frozen credit 
means loans made to country banks and based upon farmers' paper 
that will extend beyond the six months' period. 

Senator Smith of Georgia. They can not materialize at all on 
their farmers' paper, and therefore they can not pay you ? 

Mr. Thompson. No. 

Senator Smith of Georgia. And therefore your paper t^-ken from 
them is in no sense liguid, but frozen ? 

Mr. Thompson. It is frozen. 

May I also say this ? I see the Treasury Department has author- 
ized a new issue of certificates bearing 5i and 6 per cent, and they 
are asking the bankers to take this paper, to take these certificates 
liberally. Now, when jou stop to think that a coimtry banker is 
paying 4 per cent on his time certificates and he is asked to take 
this paper and put it out, he naturally takes that certificate and slips 
it in the place of a United States certificate. That is on top of tiie 
fact that he is unable to collect from his borrowers. I tell you the 
situation demands immediate relief. 

Senator Gronna. Is it not true that what we need more than any- 
thing else is an outlet for our products ? 

Mr. Thompson. Ultimately so. Senator. 

Senator Gronna. Not so much in asking some one to take this 
paper, or to give value received or to get expenses, but to get money 
out in the country, something that can be used to pay debts with. 

Mr. Thompson. I absolutely agree with you. 

Senator Gronna. Before you go any further, Mr. Thompson, I 
want to say you are mistaken about the provisions of the law and 
the powers of the Finance Corporation. I ask to have printed 
section 21 (a), which reads as follows: 

That the corporation shall be empowered and authorized, in order to promote com- 
merce with forei^ nations through the extension of credits, to make advances upon 
such terms, not inconsistent with the provisions of this section, as it may prescribe,, 
for periods not exceeding five years from the respective dates of such advances. 
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This is a corfjoration with a capital stock of $500,000,000, and it 
can go on and issue its bonds and certificates to an amount of six 
times its capital stock. 

Mr. Thompson. I understand it; it can multiply that by six times. 

Senator Gronna. It specifically provides that they can do the 
very things that we under this resolution are hoping they may do; 
namely, to deal with foreign nations. 

Senator Smith of Georgia. But you are asking for still further 
relief? 

Mr. Thompson. I am asking for immediate relief. 

Senator Smith of Georgia. You approve most cordially of the 
resumption of work by the War Finance Corporation ? 

Mr. Thompson. I most certainly do. 

Senator Smith of Georgia. But you also want it to have authority 
to aid in liquidating for you this frozen paper ? 

Mr. Thompson. Not for us, but for the country. 

Senator Smith of Georgia. I do not mean for you; I mean for your 
class. 

Mr. Thompson. I understand; yes, sir. 

Senator Smith of Georgia. To aid in liauidating this frozen paper, 
that the country bank may be saved ana that the farmer also may 
be saved ? 

Mr. Thompson. Surely. When the country banker is relieved, he 
says, "Why, Bill, I will carry you just as long as these fellows will 
carry me.*' 

Senator Smith of Georgia. .And your suggestion is an additional 
remedy for the immediate emergency? 

Mr. Thompson. Yes, sir. I want to say another thing. I would 
be in favor of limiting the rate of interest at which a piece of paper 
MTould be rediscountable at the War Finance Corporation, so tnat 
there would not be a dollar of profit to the man that discounted the 
paper. We want to relieve the situation in the coimtry, and it needs 
it, gentlemen. I am not an alarmist or anything of the kind, but I 
do Know some of the problems that are to-day affecting the banker in 
his demand upon the farmer that he pay and the demand upon the 
city banker that he deflate, and they are all up in the air. 

Representative Tincher. Mr. Thompson, there is a movement on 
foot by the Federal Reserve Board to deflate the currency. They do 
not need any amendment to the Federal reserve act to enable the 
Federal reserve bank to take nonmembers' paper from you, a mem- 
ber bank. 

Mr. Thompson. I understand you on that. 

Representative Tincher. You are in favor of the Federal reserve 
banks resuming as well as the War Finance Corporation resuming, as 
I understand you ? 

Mr. Thompson. On eligible paper, yes. 

Representative Tincher. Suppose they are successful under this 
arbitrary rule of not permitting non-member banks^ paper to be 
discounted in the Federal reserve banks. That will force all of the 
State banks' reserves into the Federal reserve banks, will it not ? 

Mr. Thompson. Naturally. 

Representative Tincher. And that would enable them then to 
deflate the currency, as they term it, at their will and pleasure — if it 
is all in their banks ? 
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Mr. Thompson. Yes. 

Representative Ttncher. Now, what the farmer really needs — 
see ii I am right about this. One farmer has 40 bushels of corn. 
Another farmer has a steer. The farmer that has the corn can not 
buy the steer, and the farmer that has the steer can not buy the corn. 
No matter if he could take the corn and make a dollar a bushel out of 
it by feeding the steer, he can not do it 

Mr. Thompson. Yes; he can. 

Representative Tincher. You mean he can get the credit? 

Mr. Thompson. Yes, sir. 

Representative Tincher. I am glad to hear that. 

Mr. Thompson. We have told our people that if they have either 
the corn or the cattle or the hogs and lack money for any one of them 
we will furnish the money, providing that it is ear-marked so that we 
know it is going to be liquidated at its maturity. The Federal 
reserve bank is doing the same thing. We got authority from the 
head of the Federal, reserve bank of the seventh district — the 
Chicago district. I said to him, ''If a bank has its basic line at 
present, what will be your attitude toward an increase, providing that 
that increase represents the feeding of corn to cattle, sheep, pigs, or 
whatever it may be, provided that that man who borrows from his 
local member bank and whose papjer is rediscounted at the Federal 
reserve bank gives a lien upon either the corn or both the cattle 
and the corn and gives a definite security which does not extend 
beyond six months ? Will you take that paper V^ He said yes. 

Representative Tincher. Well, he. says tjiat, but the man that 
has got the cattle 

Mr. Thompson. He has been unfortunate, probably, in going to 
somebody that has abused his privilege in the Federal reserve bank. 

Senator Gronna. Let me say this. I dislike very much to be a 
witness before this committee, but let me tell you what happened in 
St. Paul the other day. Since you have brought this up, i think I 
might just as well tell the truth. 

We had over a himdred head of large cattle which we shipped to 
St. Paul. We found the markets demoralized, and we wanted to 
ship them to Chicago, or to Illinois rather, and feed them. Wq could 
not get a loan of a dollar on those cattle. 

Mr. Thompson. Whom did you go to, Senator ? 

Senator Gronna. We went to the people right there in St. Paul 
and Minneapolis, and they said they were not advancing a dollar on 
cattle. The ninth Federal reserve district does not furnish any 
money to the producers of the country. 

Mr. Thompson. Then there is something wrong with the ninth 
district; that is all. That might be attributed to bad management 
out there; I can not tell about that. 

Senator Gronna. I just want that to go in the record, that the 
country is not being supplied with money. The feeders and pur- 
chasers of cattle are not being furnished with money. 

Representative Tincher. I am told, Mr. Thompson, that the 
leading stock men of Kansas, men who have financial ability, can not 
borrow as much as $10,000 for either of the purposes I have men- 
tioned through the Federal reserve system. 

Mr. Thompson. Does not this all come back to the point that these 
banks have all over-extended themselves on paper that is not liquid ? 
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They have so much of it on hand at the present time that they have 
ruined their chances to loan anything upon actual needs. 

Senator Gronna. Do not misunderstand me. So f a^ as my little 
institution is concerned, we do not belong to the Federal Reserve 
system. We a^e not complaining about that. We do not owe them 
a dollar, of course. But I am not speaking now of a single case; I 
am speaking of conditions as they exist in the western country, and 
especially in the ninth district, and the governor of that institution 
there has for more than a year made it his business to preach defla- 
tion and the withdrawing of loans. I know the object of that. I 
am ready to face him and discuss the question any time. 

Mi\ Thompson. As a general proposition, it is a poor time in hard 
times to call for deflation. The time to call for deflation is when 
things are good, to keep tliem from speculating. 

Senator Smith of South Carolina. Is it not your opinion that this 
universal cry of deflation brought on the hard times, largely ? 

Mr. Thompson. No; I do not think so. We have all contributed 
to the fact that prices have fallen. Prices were well beyond any 
rational idea of prices. Of course it was forced by this war; there is 
no question about that. The war brought on increased costs ii^ 
everything, and consequently the prices of all articles had to rise. 
But since the war is over the purcnasing power of the countries to 
which we have sent our goods has decreased to such a tTemendous 
extent that to-day France has to pay about $5.25 for a dollar's worth 
of stuff here; Germany about $16, Austria about $66, England about 
$1.40, Denmark $2, Norway $2, Sweden $1.40, Holland $1.33. I 
talked with a gentleman about that the other day, and he said, 
"Why, do you think we are going to do anything that is going to 
increase the cost of stuff that we have to buy? Why, no; we are 
going to reduce our purchases to the actual necessities." 

Senator Gronna. Everything you have said there is true, Mr. 
Thompson; but it is also true mat we have been paying to foreign 
countries which have shipped in foreign products to us from 12 
to 15 per cent premium. Take the cattle that are being shipped in 
here from the Dominion of Canada, and all the wheat and other 
<Jereals. We are paying the farmers of Canada a premium of not less 
than 15 per cent to-day. 

Mr. Thompson. About 13 per cent to-day. Senator. 

Senator Gronna. Isn^t that true? 

Mr. Thompson. Yes, sir; that is true. 

Representative Tincher. Mr. Thompson, Congress passed an 
amendment to the War Finance Corporation act in the spring, subse- 
quent to the signing of the armistice, intended, as I understand it 
from the Senators, as a reconstruction measure. Now, last spring, 
I think in Jime, the Secretary of the Treasury suspended the opera- 
tion of that corporation for the purpose of deflating the currency. 
Do you think that the currencv is sufficiently deflated now, so that 
we should resume activities und.er the War Finance Corporation act, 
intended a as reconstruction measure? 

Mr. Thompson. Well, I do not know. I can not give you an 
Answer to that. It would be a ridiculous and suicidal policy, in my 
judgment, to give out any impression that the farmer or anybody 
connected with the farm should oe obliged to make a complete liquida- 
tion. It would be suicidal. But I have this to say, that I think 
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this committee ought to recommend that at least they start some- 
thing. If they keep 80 per cent of their croo, well and good; but 
they must start something. They must send 10 per cent of their 
wheat, or 20 per cent of their grain or cotton, and that of itself will 
produce enough money so that it will liquidate probably five times 
the amoimt of goods sold. In other words, the process of debt 
paying would liquidate at least four times the amount of product 
you might sell. 

Senator Smith of South Carolina. They could not do that in the 
South right now, because, as the tobacco growers have complained, 
there is really no market. Any grade of cotton below middling is 
5 or 6 cents a pound. 

Mr. Thompson. I know, but they have ginned already nearly 
8,000,000 bales ot good cotton. 

Senator Smith of South Carolina. Oh, no; about 8,000,000 bales; 
but that includes all kinds. 

Mr. Thompson. Of this year's crop ? 

Senator Smith of South Carolina. Oh, yes; I am speaking of this 
year's crop. 

, Mr. Thompson. I would like, if possible, to have this paper incor- 
porated in the record. Senator. It is so long I do not care to read it. 

Senator Smith of South Carolina. Without objection, we will just 
have this incorporated in the record. 

(The document submitted by Mr. Thompson is here printed in full 
as follows :) 

The Crisis in American Agriculture, 
the vital concern of all the people in. the problem. 

Farming is America's greatest industry, producing over $20,000,000,000 of new 
wealth every year. 

At least one-half of every dollar of income in this country comes from the farm, or, 
expressed in another way, j^culture produces at least half of the fund which supports 
the national population. 

Forty-five per. cent of the population is agricultural. In other words, nearly one- 
half the purchasing power of the country is dependent on agricultural prosperity. 

These statements demonstrate that the very live of the nation demands the main- 
tenance of the agricultural population in a condition of realtive prosperity. If the 
farmer is forced into what amounts to bankruptcy, he must curtail operations, and 
stop buying. In other words, the entire busmess of the country would fail if the 
farmer fails. He is the keystone of the arch. He supports the manufacturer, the 
merchant and the laborer. The railways depend on him to keep them running. 
The Government itself could not function without his financial support. It must be 
obvious, therefore, that the welfare of the country as a whole is at stake unless imme- 
diate and adequate relief is forthcoming for the situation that now confronts the 
American farmer. 

In the face of such a crisis, the members of the Farm Mortgage Bankers Association 
of America feel that a very special obligation rests on them to emphasize the problem 
and to contribute to its solution the best wisdom that 50 years of nnancing the farmer 
can supply. This long and intimate knowledge of the farms' problems necessary 
to success in the gigantic task of financing the agricultural development of the United 
States is the basis for the following statement of the needs and of remedies proposed 
and which was prepared at a conference of the board of governors on November 22 last. 

There can be no valid objection to the farmer bearing his just share of the burden 
of deflation which the entire world now confronts. The point at issue is that the 
firmer is obviously bearing an undue share of the burden at the present time, with 
results which threaten not only hardship to the farmer but virtual bankruptcy in many 
q uarters, both to the farmer and his many creditors. Such a result would be a national 
disaster, threatening business chaos, and the futiu-e food supply of this country and 
the world. 
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To illustrate the disproportionate degree of deflation to which the farmer is sub- 
jected it may be pointed out that when jfche farmer is asked to take 30 cents for hie 
com, little more than $1 for his wheat, 11 cents for his cotton, less liian $10 for his 
hogs, and $7 for his cattle, he riiould be able to buy other commodities, if deflated in 
like ratio, at prices far below present levels. For example, gasoline should not cost 
him over 12 cent^, coal $5, a $10 hat $4, a $10 pair of shoes $i. Furthermore, labor 
now asking 10 cents a bushel for husking corn should not get over 4 cents. It must 
also be recalled that when the farmer ships his product he must pay transportation 
costs ranging from 33 J per cent to 100 per cent more than before the war period. 

The cumulative effect of this fall in prices, unprecedented in the history of the 
country, makes the situation all the more serious, for it affects not only the 1920 crop, 
but an unusually large carry-over from the 1919 crop. To further aggravate the situa- 
tion, the large acreage of wheat planted in the fall of 1920 is within seven months of 
harvest. 

It seems to be generally admitted that the great difficulty is want of confidence in 
the stability of prices, even at present low levek in the face of present strained credit 
conditions. In other words, there is no buying in the market because the prospective 
purchaser at home and abroad is afraid of prices being forced still lower, even though 
It is obvious that lower prices can only be brought about by what amounts to the 
bankruptey of the producer. Absence of credit facilities contributes to this hesitation 
by cutting off the purchadng power of both foreign and domestic buyers and destroying 
the power of farmers and breeders themselves to market their products in orderly 
fashion. We, therefore, have the anomalous situation of demoralized markets in 
spite of the fact that there is admittedly no over supply of farm products in the face 
of world needs, and that prices at all fairly reflecting a supply and demand basis would 
he much higher than present levels. 

Inasmuch as the present situation has been largely brought about by necessary 
"Government interference with what would otherwise be the restraining effect of the 
law of supply and demand, it is quite reasonable to appeal to the Government — which 
was compelled to create this situation — to relieve it so far bs it may do so without viola- 
tion of economic principles. Precedent for such action in behalf of the agricultural 
interests may be found in the action of the Government in relieving the railroads of 
too sudden a readjustment on their return to private ownership; it can not be denied 
that the farming industry is just as important to the foundations of national prosperity 
as the transportetion industry. 

THE NEEPS AND PROPOSED REMEDIES IN DETAIL. 

(1) Need. — Some plan to relieve the banks in the reserve centers ot their presetit 
load of paper ineligible for discount with the Federal reserve banks. 

Remedy. — If the banks in the reserve centers could transfer this burden to some 
other agency for a year's time, there would be released an entirely adequate amount 
of credit for present needs of both agriculture and general business and for the relief 
of country banks which are now compelled to exercise undue pressure on their custom- 
ers, and, worse, still, to refuse to furnish their farmer customers essential credit for carry- 
ing on their operations. This relief is fundamental to the relief of the other needs 
enumerated below, and mature consideration suggests a revival of the War Finance Cor- 
poration as the beet immediately available agency for taking over this biu*den. We, 
therefore, urge the immediate revival of the War Finance corporation with specific 
powers and instructions to accomplish this end, with the stipulation that the Corpo- 
l^tion should assume no paper carrying a higher rate than 7 per cent. This measure 
is intended for relief, not as a means of profit. 

(2) Need. — Plans for financing foreign purchases of United States farm products. 
Remedy. — See discussion under each product. 

(3) Need. — ^Means of financing the marketing of accumulated stocks in the hands 
of the farmer, so as to distribute the pressure on the market over the entire marketing 
year, month by month. 

Remedy. — See discussion under each product. 

(fl) In this connection it is recommended that the farmers be urged to sell at once 
part of their holdings, from 10 per cent to 25 per cent preferably. There is abundant 
evidence that the farmers will respond to this request, and such a partial liquidation 
^U of itself greatly relieve the strain. 

(4) Need. — ^Measures to relieve the breeders of the necessity of liquidating breeding 
herds and animals not yet ready for market. 

Remedy. — See discussion under each product. 

The last three mentioned needs are considered below in relation to the major farm 
products, so that specific remedies for the needs presented in connection with these 
products may be mentioned in direct relation to them. 
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Wheat. — ^At the outset, it must be recalled that the situation in this grain is by no 
means the result of normal conditions. It is the result of the pressure brought to 
bear on the farmer during the war to produce wheat "to win tne war," no matter 
what the cost. In responding to this appeal the farmer and his family worked early 
and late; he paid war prices for his supplies; competed with the wages of munitions 
factories in hiring his labor, and put mto cultivation land which ordinarily would 
not be regarded as profitable for tnis use. As a result, the crops now ready for sale 
were produced at costs entirely beyond ordinary standards, and founded rather on 
the needs of war than the dictates of business prudence. To stimulate production 
on this basis, prices were fixed as an assurance against loss to the producer, who had 
thrown caution to the winds in responding to the appeal of the Government. 

When the 1919 crop was ready to market, however, the producer, in very many 
cases, could not sell at these fixed prices because the railways could not furnish cars. 
When cars were at last available, which was not until the 1920 crop came on, the prices 
had fallen so far as to be below the cost of production. 

If this break in prices had stopped at a level representing fairly the relation oi 
supply to demand, probably no remedy would be required, and the farmer would 
have to take his inevitable loss. The best authorities, however, are quoted to the 
effect that there is no more wheat in this country than is now needed for our own 
consumption, and one of the largest grain firms openly prophesies that wheat will 
bring a much higher price by June. 

Is it siu-prising that the farmer, therefore, confronting a price of little over a dollar 
on the farm in the chief producing sections, is convinced that present prices are only 
temporary and is endeavoring to hold for better prices? 

Much has been said of so-called farmers' "strikes," but there is no evidence of any 
such unpatriotic attitude on the part of any considerable element among the farmers, 
and the more conservative element, as represented, for example, by the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, has taken pains to repudiate the idea. There is, however, 
too much justification in the present situation for the propaganda of the radical 
element, and much uneconomic and unsocial legislation can only be avoided by the 
prompt adoption of constructive measures. The disastrous results of Populism ar» 
suflScient warning on this score. 

A careful study of the facts indicates that the present lack of buying power in the 
market is not due, as we have pointed out, to over supply, but to lack of financial 
ability on the part of buyers and a lack of confidence tnat prices have yet reached 
bottom. Were prices once to show a steady upward trend, it can not be doubted that 
they would rapidly approximate fair levels. To restore confidence that grain will 
not be unduly forced on the market by the bankruptcy of producer and creditor we 
need just the relief that it would seem can best be provided by reviving the War 
Finance Corporation and giving it the power before indicated. We believe that this 
measure would by its psychological effect accomplish the desired end of reestablish- 
ing confidence with a minimum financial burden on the corporation and we would 
make the distinct reservation that the life of the corporation should be restricted to 
the period of the emergency. 

As a permanent measure of relief in financiiig foreign exports we indorse the forma- 
tion of corporations under the Edge bill, one of which we underatand is this month in 
process of formation. 

Corn. — ^The bountiful corn crop of this year has depreciated in price far below tht 
cost of production, not so much on account of over-production as because of the fact 
that the normal consumption of corn for cattle feeding is seriously diminished on 
account of the demoralized cattle market and the inability of cattle men to finance 
themselves in buying cattle to feed and in many cases even to hold the cattle they 
now own to maturity. It is difficult for farmers to borrow new money to buy either 
feed or cattle. For that reason we can not, as in normal years, by feeding cattle, 
make corn selling at 30 to 40 cents worth $1 by feeding it to cattle. In other words, 
if the cattle industry were functioning as usual it would largely absorb what appears 
to be an overproduction and would cause the price of corn to harmonize with at least 
the cost of production or its worth as feed, which would be largely in excess of the 
cost of production. 

Cattle, hogs, and sheep. — From all over the country comes the story of the great loss 
now being sustained by every one engaged in the live-stock industry. The story is 
the same everywhere — of inability to finance new purchases and in many cases to 
carry to maturity and satii^actory marketing conditions the present herds, or, even 
to retain the breeding herds. Unless the industry can be saved for the future, what 
will be the price of meats in the years to come? To-day no industry in the country, 
so important to all, is suffering such a heavy loss. 
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Certam banks of reserve cities have already provided a special fund of upward of 
$25,000,000 as a partial measure of relief for this serious situation, but here again it is 
obvious that to prevent a serious crisis, both to the corn farmer and the live-stock 
fanner, who are so closely related, there must be the relief, which, as before stated, 
can only be afforded by an agency operating as we have suggested the War Finance 
Corporation should operate. In this connection, special relief by the use of the 
funds of the War Finance Corporation, we believe, can best be administered by the 
banks of the country, especially members of the Federal reserve system, who already 
Jiave all the facilities and can do th^ work without expense, loss, or, what is most 
important, delay. 

It must here be pointed out that credits in the live-stock industry must be for periods 
of more than 6 months — ^must be for a year, 18 months— even two years. As a per- 
manent agency for furnishing such credits measures like that of Congressman Mc- 
Fadden should be carefully considered. 

Cotton. — ^There is no market for millions of bales of low-grade cotton. It is reported 
that Germany is the only country in the world with facilities for usin^ this cotton. It 
is said that Germany wants it, but in order to buy it, must have credit, for which it is 
said to be in position to offer security. Certain banking interests in the South have 
abready made a beginning in financing the export of this cotton to Germany, but present 
banking resources are already overstrained, not .only by domestic demands, but by 
the burden of over two and a half billions of credits to American exporters already 
outstanding. Here again as a permanent means of relief the operation of corporations 
under the Edge bill offer a hopeful solution, but in the interim the facilities of the 
War Finance Corporation asked for above seem necessary to prevent serious distress in 
the cotton States. 

CONCLUSION. 

In pressing for relief, in the measures above proposed, and notably through the 
revival of the War Finance Corporation, we reiterate our conviction that measures of 
Government relief are forced by the complete degree of Government control during 
the war and are warranted by the necessities of a transition period. 

Paternalistic measures should, however, be regarded purely as emergency measures 
and acts providing for them should curtail their life and should encourage the substitu- 
tion for mem of proper private agencies as rapidly as possible. 

We Would also again emphasize the feeling that the present situation is chiefly due 
to lack of confidence and the present strain on our credit facilities. We believe that 
the initiation of these proposed relief measures will restore confidence and bring relief 
through the ordinary channels of trade to such an extent that the actual use of the 
measures proposed will be comparatively limited. 

The farm mortgage bankers of the country offer — as always — ^their cooperation in 
counsel and action. 

Senator Smith of South Carolina. Now, Mr. Thompson has indi- 
cated the remedy that he desires to enact. I imderstand that there 
are certain representatives of the wool interests that desire to be 
heard this morning. Senator Capper, you had some gentleman that 
you wanted to present ? 

Senator Capper. Mr. Thompson was speaking for them. Are there 
any others here ? 

STATEMENT OF MR. E. D. CHASSELL, SECRET ART FARM 
MORTGAGE BANKERS ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, CHI- 
CAGO, ILL. 

Mr. Chassell. Mr. Chairman, there is just one matter, relative to 
some reserve banks not furnishing money. I just merely want to say 
that they evidently have accommodated their people to the extent of 
what they consider a prudent accommodation. Some of these Federal 
reserve banks are in districts where greater demands are made upon 
them than in other districts. There must be a limit to the amount 
of paper that a bank can discount with reasonable business prudence. 
Some of the Federal reserve banks have large reserves on hand, while 
others have been much reduced. 
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Senator Capper. That is all we have. 

(Thereupon, at 11.55 o'clock a. m., the committee adjourned to 
meet at 10.30 o'clock a. m. to-morrow, Thursday, December 9, 1920.) 



The War Finance Corporation Act. 

[PubUC, No. 121, 65th Cong.] 

AS AMENDED BY ACT APPROVED MARCH 3, 1919. 
[Public, No. 328, 65th Cong.] 

[Compiled under direction of the War Finance Corporation.] 

AN ACT To provide further for the national security and defense, and, for the purpose of assisting in the 
prosecution of the war, to provide credits for industries and enterprises in the United States necessary 
or contributory to the prosecution of the war, and to supervise the Issuance of securities, and for other 
purposes. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of America 
•in Congress assembled^ 

Title I. — ^War Finance Corporation. 

That the Secretary of the Treasury and four additional persons (who shall be the 
•directors first appointed as hereinafter provided), are hereby created a body corporate 
and pNolitic in deed and in law by the name, style, and title of the "War Finance Cor- 
poration" (herein called the Corporation), and shall have succession for a period of 
ten years: Provided^ That in no event shall the Corporation exercise any of the powers 
conferred by this Act except such as are incidental to the liquidation of its assets and 
the winding up of its affairs, after six months after the termination of the war, the 
date of such termination to be fixed by proclamation of the President of the United 
States. 

Sec 2. That the capital stock of. the Corporation shall be $500,000,000, all of which 
vshall be subscribed by the United States of America, and such subscription shall 
be subject to call upon the vote of three-fifths of the board of directors of the Corpo- 
ration, with the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, at such time or times as 
may be deemed advisable; and there is hereby appropriated, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $500,000,000, or so much thereof as 
may be necessary for the purpose of making payment upon such subscription when 
and as called, tleceipts for payments by the United States of America for or on 
account of such stock shall be issued by the Corporation to the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, and shall be evidence of stock ownership. 

Sec 3. That the management of the Corporation shall be vested in a board of direc- 
tors, consisting of the Secretary of the Treasury, who shall be chairman of the board, 
and four other persons, to be appointed by the President of the United States, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate. No director, officer, attorney, agent, or 
employee of the Corporation shall in any manner, directly or indirectly, participate 
in the determination of any question affecting his personal interests, or the interests 
of any corporation, partnership, or association, in which he is directly or indirectly 
interested; and each director shall devote his time, not otherwise required by the 
business of the United States, principally to the business of the Corporation. Before 
entering upon his duties, each of the four directors so appointed, and each officer, 
shall take an oath faithfully to discharge the duties of his office. Nothing contained 
in this or any other Act shall be construed to prevent the appointment as a director 
of the Corporation of any officer or employee under the United States or of a director 
of a Federal reserve bank. 

Of the four directors so appointed, the President of the United States shall desi^ate 
two to serve for two years, and two for four years; and thereafter each director so 
appointed shall serve for four years. Whenever a vacancy shall occur among the 
directors so appointed, the person appointed director to fill any such vacancy shall 
hold office for the unexpired term of the member whose place he is selected to fill- 
Any director shall be subject to removal by the President of the United States. Three 
members of the board of directors shall constitute a quorum for the transaction of 
business. 
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Sec. 4. That the four directors of the Corporation appointed a3 hereinbefore pro- 
vided shall receive annual salaries, payable monthly, of $12,000. Any director 
receiving from the United States any salary or compensation for services shall not 
receive as salary from the Corporation anv amount which, together with any salarv or 
compensation received from the United States, would make the totat amount paid to 
him by the United States and by the (Corporation exceed $12,000. 

Sec 5. That the principal office of the Corporation shall be located in the District 
of Columbia, but there may be established agencies or branch offices in anv city or 
cities of the United States under rules and regulations prescribed by the board of 
directors. 

Sec 6. That the Corporation shall be empowered and authorized to adopt, alter, 
and use a corporate seal; to make contracts; to purchase or lease and hold or dipijose 
of such real estate as may be necessary for the prosecution of its business; to sue and 
be sued; to complain and defend in any court of competent jurisdiction. State or 
Federal; to appoint, by its board of directors, and fix the compensation of such offi- 
cers, employees, attorneys, and agents as are necessary for the transaction of the busi- 
ness of the' Corporation, to define their duties, require bonds of them and fix the 
penalties thereof, and to dismiss at pleasure such officers, employees, attorneys, and 
agents; and to prescribe, amend, and repeal, by its board of directors, subject to the 
approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, by-laws regulating the manner in which 
its general business may be conducted and the privileges granted to it bv law may 
be exercised and enjoyed, and prescribing the powers and duties of its officers and 
agents. 

Sec 7. That the Corporation shall be empowered and authorized to make advances^ 
upon such terms, not inconsistent herewith, as it may prescribe, for periods not exceed- 
ing five years from the respective dates of such advances: 

(1) To any bank, banker, or trust company, in the United States, which shall have 
made after April sixth, nineteen hundred and seventeen, and which shall have out- 
standing, anv loan or loans to any person, firm, corporation, or association, conduct- 
ing an established and going business in the United States, whose operations shall be 
necessary or contributory to the prosecution of the war, and evidenced by a note or 
notes, but no such advance shall exceed seventy-five per centum of the face value 
of such loan or loans; and 

(2) To any bank, banker, or trust company, in the United States, which shall have 
rendered financial assistance, directly or indirectly, to any such person, firm, cor- 
poration, or association by the purchase after April sixth, nineteen hundred and 
seventeen, of its l)onds or other obligations, but no such advance shall exceed seventy- 
five per centum of the value of such bonds or other obligations at the time of such 
advance, as estimated and determined by the board of directors of the corj oration. 

All advances shall be made upon the promissory note or notes of such I ank, banker, 
or trust company, secured by the notes, bonds, or other obligations, which are the 
basis of any such advance by the corporation, together with all the securities, if any, 
with such bank, banker, or trust company may hold as collateral for such notes, 
bonds, or other obligations. 

Ihe corporation shall, however, have power to make advances (a) up to one hundred 
per centum of the face value of any such loan made by any such bank, banker, or trust- 
company to any such person, firm, corporation, or association, and (b) up to one hun- 
drwi per centum of the value at the time of any such advance (as estimated and deter- 
mined by the board of directors of the Corporation) of such bonds or other obligations 
by the purchase of which financial assistance shall have been rendered to such person, 
firm, corporation, or association: Provided, That every such advance, shall 1 e secured 
in the manner described in the preceding part of this section, and in addition thereto 
by collateral security, to be furnished by the bank, banker, or trust company, of such 
character, as shall be prescribed by the board of directors, of a value, at the time 
of such advance (as estimated and determined by the board of directors of the Cor- 
poration), equal to at least thirty-three per centum of the amount advanced l^y the 
CorpOTation. The Corporation shall retain power to require additional security at 
any time. 

Sec. 8. That the Corporation shall be empowered and authorized to n"ake aa- 
vances from time to time, upon such terms, not inconsistent here^ ith, as it n^ay 
prescribe, for periods not exceeding one year, to any 8a^ings bank, banling institu- 
tion, or trust company, in the United States, whicfi receives saAings deposits, or to 
any building and loan association in the United States, on the pron issory note or 
notes of the borrowing institution, \^ henever the Corporation shall deem such ad- 
vances to be necessary or contributory to the prosecution of the war or important 
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in the public interest: Provided^ That such note or notes shall be secured by 
the pledge of securities of such character as shall be prescribed by the board 
of directors of the Corporation, the value of which, at the time of such advance 
(as estimated and determined by the board of directors of the Corporation) shall 
be equal in amoitnt to at least one hundred and thirty-three per centum of the amount 
of such advance. The rate of interest charged on any such advance shall not be 
less than one per centimi per annum in excess of the rate of discount for ninety-day 
commercial paper prevailing at the time of such advance at the Federal reserve 
bank of the district in which the borrowing institution is located, but such rate of 
interest shall in no case be greater than the average rate receivable by the borrowing 
institution on its loans and investment^ made during the six months prior to the 
date of the advance, except that where the average rate so receivable by the bor- 
rowing institution is less than such rate of discount for ninety-day commercial paper 
the rate of interest on such advance shall be equal to such rate of di^ount. The 
Corporation shall retain power to require additional security at any time. 

Sec. 9. That the Corporation shall oe empowered and authorized, in exceptionat 
cases, to make advances directly to any person, firm, corporation, or association, 
conducting an established and going business in the United States, whose operations 
shall be necessary or contributory to the prosecution of the war (but only for the 
purpose of conducting such business in the United States and only when in the opinion 
of the board of directors of the Corporation such person, firm, corporation, or associa- 
tion is unable to obtain funds upon reasonable terms through banking channels or 
from the general public), for periods not exceeding five years from the respective 
dates of such advances, upon such terms, and subject to such rules and regulations 
as may be prescribed by tJie board of directors of the Corporation. In no case shall 
the aggregate amount of the advances made imder this section exceed at any one 
time an amount equal t-o twelve and one-half per centum of the sum of (1) the author- 
ized capital stock of the Corporation plus (2) tJie aggregate amount of bonds of the 
Corporation authorized to be outstandmg at any one time when the capital stock is 
fully paid in. Every such advance shall be secured by adequate security of such 
character as shall be prescribed by the board of directors of a value at the time of such 
advance (as estimated and deterndned by the board of direct.ors), equal to (except 
in case of an advance made to a railroad in the possession and control of the President, 
for the purpose of making additions, betterments, or road extensions to such railroad) 
at least one hundred and twenty-five per centum of the amount advanced by the 
Corporation. The Corporation shall retain power to require additional security at any 
time. The rate of interest charged on any such advance shall not be less than one 
per centum per annum in excess of the rate of discount for ninety-day commerdal 
paper prevailing at the time of such advance at the Federal reserve bank of the district 
m which the borrower is located. 

Sec 10. That in no case shall the aggregate amount of the advances made under 
this title to any one person, firm, corporation, or association exceed at any one time 
an amount equal to ten per centum of the authorized capital stock of the Corpoiationj 
but this section shall not apply in the case of an advance made to a railroad in the 
possession and control of the President, for the purpose of making additions, better- 
ments, or road extensions to such railroad. 

Sec. 11. That the Corporation shall be empowered and authorized to subscribe 
lor, acquire, and own, buy, sell, and deal in bonds and obligations of the United 
States issued or converted after September twenty-fourth, nineteen hundred and 
seventeen, to such extent as the board of directors, with the approval of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, may from time to time determine. 

. Sec 12. That the Corporation shall be empow^ed and authorized to issue and 
have outstanding at any one time its bonds in an amount aggregating not more than 
six times its paid-in capital, such bonds to mature not less than one year nor more 
than five years from the respective dates of issue, and to bear such rate or rates of 
interest, and may be redeemable before maturity at the option of the Corporation, as 
may be determined by the board of directors, but such rate or rates of interest shall 
be subject to the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury. Such bonds shall have a 
first and paramount floatiug charge on all the assets of the Corporation, and the 
Corporation shall not at any time mortgage or pledge any of its assets. Such bonds 
may be issued at not less than par in payment of any advances authorized by this 
title, or may be offered for sale publicly or to any individual, firm, corporation, or 
association, at such price or prices as the board of directors, with the approval of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, may determine. 

Upon such terms not inconsistent herewith as may be determined from time to 
time by the board of directors, with the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, at 
or before the issue thereof, any of such bonds may be issued payable in any foreign 
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money or foreign moneys, or issued payable at the option of the respective holders 
thereof either in dollars or in any foreign money or foreign moneys at such fixed rate of 
exchange as may be stated in any such bonds. For the purpose of determining the 
amount of bonds issued payable in any foreign money or foreign moneys the dollar 
equivalent shall be determined by the par of exchange at the date of issue thereof, 
as estimated by the Director of the Mmt and proclaimed by tiie Secretary of the 
Treasury in pursuance of the provisions of section twenty-five of the Act entitled 
"An act to reduce taxation, to provide revenue for the Government, and for other 
purposes," approved August twenty-seventh, eighteen hundred and ninety-four. 

Sec. 13. Tnat the Federal reserve banks shall be authorized, subject to the maturity 
limitations of the Federal reserve act and to regulations of the Federal Reserve Board, 
to disfX)unt the direct obligations of member banks secured by such bonds of the Cor- 
poration and to rediscount eligible paper secured by such bonds and indorsed by a 
member bank. No discount or rediscount under this section shall be granted at a 
less interest charge than one per centum per annum above the prevailing rates for 
eligible commercial paper of corresponding maturity. 

Any Federal reserve bank may, with the approved of the Federal Reserve Board, 
use any obligation or paper so acauired for any purpose for which it is authorized 
to use obligations or ipajper secured, oy bonds or notes of the United States not bearing 
the circulation privilege: Provided, however. That whenever Federal reserve notes 
are issued against the security of such obligations or paper the Federal Reserve Board 
may make a special interest charge on such notes, wnich, in the discretion of the 
Federal Reserve Board, need not be applicable to other Federal reserve notes which 
may from tinie to time be issued and outstanding. All provisions of law, not incon- 
sistent herewith, in respect to the acquisition by any Federal reserve bank of obliga- 
tions or paper secured by such bonds or notes of the United States, and in respect to 
Federal reserve notes issued against the security of such obligations or paper, shall 
extend, in so far as applicable, to the acquisition of obligations or paper secured by 
the bonds of the Corporation and to the Federal reserve notes issued against the 
security of such obligations or paper. 

Se€. 14. That the Corporation shall not exercise any of the powers granted by this 
title or perform any business except such as is incidental and necessarily preliminary 
to its organization until it has been authorized by the President of the United States 
to commence business under the provisions of this title. 

Sec. 15. That all net earnings of the Corporation not required for its operations shall 
be accumulated as a reserve fund until such time as the Corporation liquidates under 
the terms of this title. Such reserve fund shall, upon the direction of the board of 
directors, with the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, be invested in bonds 
and obligations of the United States, issued or converted after September twenty- 
fourth, nineteen hundred and seventeen, or upon like direction and approval may be 
deposited in member banks of the Federal Reserve System, or in any of the Federal 
reserve banks, or be used from time to time, as well as any other funds of the Cor- 
poration, in the purchase or redemption of any bonds issued by the Corporation. 
The Federal reserve banks are hereby authorized to act as depositaries for and as fiscal 
a^nts of the Corporation in the general performance of the powers conferred bv this 
title. Beginning twelve months after the termination of the war, the date of such 
termination to be fixed by a proclamation of the President of the United States, the 
directors of the Corporation shall proceed to liquidate its assets and to wind up its 
affairs, but the directors of the Corporation, in their discretion, may, from time to 
time, prior to such date, sell and dispose of any securities or other property acquired by 
the Corporation. Any balance remaining after the payment of all its debts shall be 
paid into the Treasury of the United Stat^ as miscellaneous receipts, and thereupon 
&ie Corporation shall be dissolved. 

Sec. 16. That any and all bonds issued by the Corporation shall be exempt, both 
as to principal and interest, from all taxation now or hereafter imposed by the United 
States, any State, or any of the possessions of the United States, or by any local taxing 
authority, except (a) estate or inheritance taxes, and (b) graduated additional income 
taxes, commonly known as surtaxes, and excess-profits and war-profits taxes, now or 
hereafter imposed by the United States, upon the income or profits of individuals, 
partnerships, corporations, or associations. The interest on an amount of such bonds 
the principal of which does not exceed in the aggregate $5,000, owned by any indi- 
vidual, partnership, corporation, or association, shall be exempt from the taxes re- 
ferred to in clause (b). The Corporation, including its franchise and the capital 
and reserve or surplus thereof, ana the income derived therefrom, shall be exempt 
from all taxation now or hereafter imposed by the United States, any State, or any 
of the possessions of the United States, or by any local taxing authority, except that 
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any real property of the Corporation shall be subject to State, county, or municipal 
taxes to the same extent, according to its value, as other real property is taxed. 

Sec. 17. That the United States shall not be liable for the payment of any bond in 
other obliofation or the interest thereon issued or incurred by the Corporation, nor 
shall it incur any liability in respect of any act or omission of the Corporation. 

Sec. 18. That whoever (1) makes any statement, knowing it to be false, for the 
purpose of obtaining for himself or for any other person, firm, corporation, or asso- 
ciation any advance under this title, shall be punished by a fine of not more than 
$10,000, or by imprisonment for not more than five years, or both. 

Whoever willfully overvalues any security by which any such advance is secured, 
shall be punished by a fine of not more than $5,000, or by imprisonment for not more 
than two years, or both. 

Whoever (1) falsely makes, forges, or counterfeits any bond, coupon, or paper in 
imitation of or purporting to be in imitation of a bond or coupon issued by the Cor- 
poration; or (2) passes, utters, or publishes, or attempts to pass, utter, or publish, 
any false, forged, or counterfeited bond, coupon, or paper purporting to be issued by 
the Corporation, knowing the same to be falsely made, forged, or counterfeited; or 
(3) falsely alters any such bond, coupon, or paper; or (14) passes, utters, or publishes 
as true any falsely altered or spurious bond, coupon, or paper issued or purporting 
to have been issued by the Corporation, knowing the same to be falsely altered or 
spurious, shall be punished by a fine of not more than $10,000, or by imprisonment 
for not more than five years, or both. 

WTioever, being connected in any capacity with the Corporation, (1) embezzles, 
abstracts, or willfully misapplies any moneys, funds, or credits, thereof or (2) with 
intent to defraud the Corporation or any other company, body politic or corporate, or 
any individual, or to deceive any officer of the Corporation, (a) makes any false entry 
in any book, report, or statement of the Corporation, or (b) without authority from the 
directors draws any order or assigns any note, bond, draft, mortgage, judgment, or 
decree thereof, shall be punished by a fine of not more than $10,000, or by imprison- 
ment for not more than five years, or both. 

The Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized to direct and use the Secret 
Service Division of the Treasury Department to detect, arrest, and deliyer into cus- 
tody of the United States marshal having jurisdiction any person committing any of 
the offenses punishable under this section. 

Sec. 19. That the Corporation shall file quarterly reports with the Secretary of the 
Senate and with the Clerk of the House of Kepresentatives, stating as of the first day 
of each month of the quarter just ended (1) the total amount of capital paid in, (2) the 
total amount of bonds issued, (3) the total amount of bonds outstanding, (4) the total 
amount of advances made under each of sections seven, eight, and nine, (5) a list of 
the classes and amount of securities taken under each of such sections, (6) the total 
amountof advances outstanding under each of sections seven, eight, and nine, and (7) 
such other information as may be hereafter required by either House of Congress. 

The Corporation shall make a report to Congress on the first day of each regular 
session, including a detailed statement of receipts and expenditures. 

Sec. 20. Section fifty-two hundred and two of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States is hereby amended so as to read as follows: 

**Sec. 5202. No national banking association shall at any time be indebted, or ill 
any way liable, to an amount exceeding the amount of its capital stock at such time 
actually paid in and remaining undiminished by losses or otherwise, except on account 
of demands of the nature following: 

"First. Notes of circulation. 

"Second. Moneys deposited with or collected by the association. 

"Third. Bills of exchange or drafts drawn against money actually on deposit to the 
credit of the association, or due thereto. 

"Fourth. Liabilities to .the stockholders of the association or dividends and reserve 
profits. 

"Fifth. Liabilities incurred under the provisions of the Federal Reserve Act. 

"Sixth. Liabilities inciu'red under the provisions of the War Finance Corporation 
Act." 

"Sec. 21. (a) That the Corporation shall be empowered and authorized, in order 
to promote commerce with foreign nations through the extension of credits, to make 
advances upon such terms, not inconsistent with the provisions of this section, as it 
may prescribe, for periods not exceeding five years from the respective dates of such 
advances. 

"(1) To any person, firm, corporation, or association engaged in the business in the 
United States of exporting therefrom domestic products to foreign countries, if such 
person, firm, corporation, or association is, in the opinion of the board of directors of 
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the Corporation, unable to obtain funds upon reasonable tenns through banking 
channels. Any such advance shall be made only for the purpose of assisting in the 
exportation of such products, and shall be limited in amount to i\ot more than the 
contract price therefcr, including insurance and carrying or transportation charges to 
the foreign point of destination if and to the extent that such insurance and carrying 
or transportation charges are payable in the United States by such exporter to domestic 
insurers and carriers. The rate of interest charged on any such advance shall not be 
less than 1 per centum per annum in excess of the rate of discount for ninety-day 
commercial paper prevailing at the time of such advance at the Federal Reserve bank 
of the district in which the borrower is located; and 

"(2) To any bank, banker, or trust company in the United States which after this 
section takes effect makes an advance to any such person, firm, corporation, or ajsso- 
ciation for the purpose of assisting in the exportation of such products. Any such 
advance shall not exceed the amount remaining unpaid of the advances made by such 
bank, banker, or trust company to such person, firm, corporation, or association for 
such purpose. 

"(b) The aggregate of the advances made by the Corporation under this section 
remaining unpaid shall never at any time exceed the sum of $1,000,000,000. 

"(c) Notwithstanding the limitation of section 1 the advances provided for by this 
section may be made until the expiration of one year after the termination of the war 
between the United States and the German Government as fixed by proclamation of 
the President. Any such advance made by the Corporation shall be made upon the 
promissory note or notes of the borrower, with full and adequate security in each 
instance by indorsement, guaranty, or otherwise. The Corporation shall retain 
power to require additional security at any time. The Corporation in its discretion 
may upon like security extend the time of payment of any such advance through 
renewals, the substitution of new obligations, or otherwise, but the time for the pay- 
ment of any such advance shall not be extended beyond five years from the date on 
which it was originally made." 

Title II. — Capital Issues Committee. 

Sec. 200. That there is hereby created a committee to be known as the ''Capital 
Issues Committee," hereinafter called the Committee, and to be composed of seven 
members to be appointed by the President of the United States, by and with the ad- 
vice and consent of the Senate. At least three of the members shall be members of 
the Federal Reserve Board. 

No member, officer, attorney, agent, or employee of the Committee shall in any 
manner, directly or indirectly, participate in the determination of any question 
affecting his personal interests, or the interest of any corporation, partnership, or asso- 
ciation m which he is directly or indirectly interested. Before entering upon his 
duties, each member and officer shall take an oath faithfully to discharge the duties 
of his office. Nothing contained in this or any other act shall be construed to prevent 
the appointment as a member of the Committee, of any officer or employee un lor the 
TJnited States or of a director of a Federal reserve "bank. 

The terms during which the seveiral members of the Committee shall respectively 
hold office shall be determined by the President of the United States, and the com- 
pensation of the several members of the Committee who are not members of the 
Federal Reserve Board shall be $7,500 per annum, payable monthly, but if any such 
member receives any other compensation from any office or employment under 
the United States the amount so received shall be deducted from such salary, and if 
fiuch other compensation is $7,500 or more, such member shall receive no salary as a 
member of the Committee. Any member shall be subject to removal by the i*resi- 
dent of the United States. The President shall designate one of the members as 
chairman, but any subsequent vacancy in the chairiransbip shall be filed by the 
Comnrittee. Four members of the Committee shall constitute a quorum for the 
transaction of business. 

Sec 201. That the Committee may employ and fix the compensation of such 
officers, attorneys, agents, and other employees as may be deemed necessary to con- 
duct itfl business, who shall be appointed \^ithout regard to the provisions of the 
act entitled "An act to regulate and improve the civil service of the United States," 
approved January sixteenth, eighteen hundred and eight)^- three (volume twenty- 
two, United States Statutes at Large, page four hundred and three), and the amend- 
ments thereto or any rules or regulations made in pursuance thereof. No such officer, 
attohie^r, agent, or employee shall receive more compensation than persons perform- 
ing services of like or similar character under the Federal Reserve Board. 
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Sec. 202. That all the expenses of the Committee, including all necessary expenses 
for transportation incurred by the members or by its officers, attorneys, agents, or 
employees under its orders in making an investigation or upon official business in 
any other places than at their respective headquarters, shall be allowed and paid 
on the presentation of itemized vouchers therefor approved by the chairman. 

The Committee may rent suitable offices for its use, and purchase such furniture, 
equipment, and supplies as ma>r be necessary,, but shall not expend more than $10,000 
annually for offices in the District of Columbia. 

The principal office of the Conmdttee shall be in the District of Columbia, but it 
may meet and exercise all its powers at any other place. The Committee may, by 
one or more of its members, or by such agents as it may designate, prosecute any 
inquiry necessary to its duties in any part of the United States. 

Sec. 203. That the Committee may, under rules and regulations to be prescribed 
by it from time to time, investigate, pass upon, and determine whether it is compati- 
ble with the national interest that there should be sold or offered for sale or for sub- 
scription any issue, or any part of any issue, of securities hereafter issued bv any 
person, firm, corporation, or association, the total or aggregate par or face value of 
which issue and any other securities issued by the same person, firm, corporation, 
or association since the passage of this act is in excess of $100,000. Shares of stock 
of any corporation or association without nominal or par value shall for the piurpose 
of this section be deemed to be of the par value of $100 each. Any securities which 
upon the date of the passage of this act are in the possession or control of the corpora- 
tion, association, or obligor issuing the same shall be deemed to have been issued after 
the passage of this act within the meaning hereof. 

Nothing in this title shall be construed to authorize such Committee to pass upon 
(1) any borrowing by any person, firm, corporation, or association in the ordinary 
course of business as distinguished from borrowing for capital purposes, (2) the re- 
newing or refunding of indebtedness existing at the time of the passage of this act, 
(3J the resale of any securities the sale or offering of which the Committee has deter- 
nuned to be compatible with the national interest, (4) any securities issued by any 
•railroad corporation the property of which may be in the possession and control of 
the President of the Umted States, or (5) any boude issued by the War Finance 
Corporation. 

Nothing done or omitted by the Committee hereunder shall be construed as carry- 
ing the approval of the Committee or of the United States of the legality, validity, 
worth, or security of any securities. 

Sec. 204. That there is hereby appropriated out of any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated for the remainder of the fiscal year ending June thirtieth, 
nineteen hundred and eighteen, and the fiscal year ending June thS*tieth, nineteen 
hundred and nineteen, the sum of $200,000 for the purpose of defraying the expenses 
of the establishment and maintenance of the Committee, including the payment 
of the salaries and rents herein authorized. 

Sec. 205. That the Committee shall make a report to Congress on the first day of 
each regular session, includino; a detailed statement of receipts and expenditures, 
and also including the names of all officers and employees and tne salary paid to each. 

Sec 206. That this title shall continue in effect until, but not after, the expiration 
of six months after the termination of the war, the date of such termination to be 
determined by a proclamation of the President of the United States, but the Presi- 
dent may at any time by proclamation declare that this title is no longer necessary, 
and thereupon it shall cease to be in effect. 

Title III. — ^Miscellaneous. 

Sec 300. That whoever willfully violates any of the provisions of this Act, except 
where a different penalty is provided in this Act, shall, upon conviction in any court 
of the United States of competent jurisdiction, be fined not more than $10,000 or 
imprisoned for not more than one year, or both ; and whoever knowingly participates 
in any such violation, except where a different penalty is pro\ided in this Act, shall 
be punished by a like fine or imprisonment, or both. 

Sec 301. That no stamp tax shall be required or imposed upon a promissory note 
secured by the pledge of bonds or obligations Of the United States issued after April 
twenty-fourth, nineteen hundred and seventeen, or secured by the pledge of a prom- 
issory note which itself is secured by the pledge of such bonds or obligation: Provided, 
That in either case the par value of such bonds or obligations shall equal the amount 
of such note. 

Sec 302. Thatifany clause, sentence, paragraph, or part of this Act shall, for any 
reason, be adjudged by any court of competent jurisdiction to be invalid, or, in case 
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any court of competent jurisdiction shall adjudge to be invalid any provisions hereof 
in respect of any class or classes of securities, such judgment shall not affect, impair, 
or invalidate the remainder of this Act, but shall be confined in its operation to the 
clause, sentence^ paragraph, part, or subject matter of this Act directly involved in 
the controversy m which such jud^ent shall have been rendered. 

Sec 303. That the term ^'securities," as used in this Act, includes stocks, shares of 
stock, bonds, debentures, notes, certificates of indebtedness, and other obligations. 

Sec. 304. That the right to amend, alter, or repeal this Act is hereby expressly 
reserved. 

Sec. 305. That the short title of this Act shall be the *'War Finance Corporation 
Act." 

Sec. 306. That all provisions of any Act or Acts inconsistent with the provisions of 
this Act are hereby repealed. 

Approved, April 5, 1918. 



S. J. Res. 212, Sixty-sixth Ckmgress, Third Session. 

JOINT RESOLUTION Directing the War Finance Corporation and the Federal Reserve Board to take 
certain action for the relief of the present depression in the agricultural sections of the country. 

Whereas there exists in the agricultural sections of the country unprecedented and im- 
paralleled distress on account of the inability of the farmers to dispose of the com, 
wheat, cotton, live stock, and other commodities now in marketable condition at 
prices that will pay the cost of production; and 

Whereas the people of E\um)e are in dire need of the agricultural products now in 
possession of Hie farmen^ oi this country, but are unable to purchase on accoimt of 
existing financial conditions; and 

Whereas, under an act of Congress, there was established the War Finance Corpora- 
tion for the purpose of financing the exportation of American products to foreign 
markets; and 

Whereas the activities of the War Finance Corporation were suspended in May, 1920, 
by an order of the Secretary of the Treasury; and 

Whereas the banks of the country are unable to extend credit to the farmer in order 
that the farm products may be held until they can be sold in a fair and reasonable 
market: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the Treasury and the members of the War 
Finance Corporation are hereby directed to revive the activities of the War Finance 
Corporation, and that said corporation be at once rehabilitated with the view of as- 
fiistmg in the financing of the exportation of agricultural products to foreign markets. 

Sec. 2. That the F^eral Reserve Board is herebv directed to take such action as 
may be necessary to permit the member banks of the Federal reserve system, in 
accordance with law and consistent with soimd banking, to grant liberal extensions of 
credit to the farmers of the country upon the security of the agricultural products now 
held by them, by permitting the rediscounting of such notes of extension at the low- 
est possible rate of interest. 
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REVIVING THE ACTIVITIES OF THE WAR FINANCE 

CORPORATION. 



THTJBSDAY, DECEMBEB 9, 1920. 

Congress of the United States, 

Committees on Agricultuke, 

Washington^ D. G. 

The committee was called to order at 2 p. m. by Senator Asle J. 
Gromia, chairman of the Senate Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 

Present: Senators Gronna (chairman), Page, Kenyon, McNary, 
Capper, Gore, Smith of South Carolina, and Kendrick. 

Senator Swanson. Mr.. Chairman, when the committee adjourned 
yesterday Mr. Smith, representative of the tobacco growers of Vir- 
ginia and North Carolina, had not been able to get nere on account 
of a delayed train, and we arranged for him to be here at 10.30 this 
morning, but through some misunderstanding the hearing was con- 
tinued until this afternoon. Mr. Smith is now here. He is a mem- 
ber of the Virginia General Assembly and is Ulso a representative of 
the Virginia-North Carolina Association of Tobacco Growers, and 
would like to be heard. 

The Chairman. We will be very glad to hear Mr. Smith. 

STATEMENT BY ME. CHAELES F. SMITH, REPRESENTATIVE OF 
THE VIRGINIA-NORTH CAROLINA TOBACCO GROWERS' ASSO- 
CUTION. 

Senator Page. Are you president of this association ? 

Mr. Smith. No, sir ; I am not president of the association. I was 
just selected by a conference of the executive committee to appear 
before this committee. I received a telegram from the secretary last 
week, last Saturday^ asking me to appear here. 

The Chairman, x ou may proceed in your own way. 

Mr. Smith. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, the 
situation with the tobacco growers in our section is a very serious 
one. In the production of tobacco we have to have a ^reat deal of 
commercial fertilizer, and, as you all know, tobacco fertilizer, or fer- 
tilizer of any kind, was extremely high, and we have to have a certain 
kuid of building, and building has been extremely high. Labor has 
been extremely high. And this crop of tobacco has b^n produced, I 
should say, on the highest basis oi any crop of tobacco within my 
knowledge. 

Our people have put forth heroic efforts to produce a crop. We 
were told that there was imminent danger of the country going hun- 
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gry. We have been urged by the demonstration agents to diversify 
and to feed more cattle, grow more hogs, and produce more food- 
stuffs, all of which our people have made an effort to do. And to-day 
we are confronted with this proposition, that if we market our 
tobacco we can not meet our obligations. If we hold our tobacco and 
market the live stock, that does not help the situation, because they 
are all below the cost of production, away below the cost of produc- 
tion. 

And the situation in our country to-day — ^I live there within a few 
miles of Camp Lee — and you know of the horrible state of affairs we 
foimd when our boys came in from the country to enlist in the 
service of the country who could not read or write. And we have 
tried to improve our educational facilities. We have 'better schools 
now. We have tried to improve our roads. And this program which 
we have mapped out will come to naught imless we can get some aid 
and get some remuneration for the crops which we have produced. 
It will be utterly impossible — ^I know boys to-day who have been in 
school,. boys who have been taken out of school on account of this 
situation, in order to do something, in order to remedy and to help 
the situation as it is down there to-day. 

The Chairman. Do you speak with regard to any particular crop 
or crops in general ? 

Mr. Smith. I am speaking particularly with regard to tobacco, but 
the situation is the same with regard to the other crops. The same 
thing can be said with regard to all of the crops. The grain growers 
are suffering. We all know that there are no markets and that the 
prices are tremendously low with regard to all crops. But — ^I am 
representing particularly the Tobacco Growers' Association — ^but we 
find the whole business so closely allied that it will be useless to at- 
tempt to help one without helping the others. 

Personally, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I be- 
lieve the business of the entire country is so closely allied that if the 
agriculture falls the .whole structure falls, and consequently in giving 
relief to agriculture you are giving relief to the whole country. 

I want to impress upon you gentlemen that these crops that are 
being held now are held by loyal Americans. Some of them have 
been produced by the women and children who have taken the place 
of the men who have been called into the camps and the men who have 
gone into the various Government plants to make the manufactured 
stuff for the use of the Government. Some of it belongs to the 
widows who have given their sons to die on Flanders' fields, and I 
want to appeal to you with all of the emphasis that is within me to 
pass this resolution, possibly with some changes as was suggested 
here yesterday afternoon, and give some relief to what I consider the 
most important branch of the American people, and that is those who 
till the soil, because I regard that as the foundation of all of our 
wealth ; the foundation of all of our prosperity. 

I thank you, gentlemen. 

The Chairman. You have reference to the War Finance Corpora- 
tion? 

Mr. Smith. I have reference to the War Finance Corporation, yes, 
sir ; as we were discussing on yesterday afternoon. 

I thank you, gentlemen, for this privilege of appearing before you. 
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The Chairman. The committee is very much obliged to you, Mr. 
Smith. 

Jfow, Senator Walsh, you have some witnesses who desire to be 
heard ? 

Senator Walsh of Montana. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. The committee will be glad to hear from any of 
your friends. 

Senator Walsh of Montana. Before the witnesses testify, Mr. 
Chairman, I desire to put in evideiice a letter which came in my mail 
yesterday morning that briefly reviews the situation and discloses 
the crux of the situation. 

It is from Manhattan, Mont., under date of December 3, and reads 
as follows : 

Montana Purebred Sheep Association, 

Manhattan^ Mont:, Deceniber 5, 1920. 
Senator T. J. Walsh, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator: No doubt your attention has been called to the gravity of 
the wool situation. As secretary of our association I am writing with the au- 
thority of our executive committee to review and enumerate to you the handi- 
caps and discouragements under which the woolmen of Montana are at pres- 
ent working. It is almost needless to mention the past severe winter, which 
entailed expense to the sheepmen on account of extra quantity of feed nec- 
essary, and the unusual prices which prevailed. .; The conditions of the winter 
reduced the wool clip and the lamb crop and also caused great losses in the 
breeding flocks. Until May 15 the situation even then looked as though It 
might be sweated out; about that time, however, the wool market seemed to 
go out of existence. ' 

At present the fleece masters who drew 25 per cent per pound on their fleeces 
are a^ed to put up an additional margin of 5 to 10 cents or have the alternative 
of being sold out. I am quoting from a letter from Silberman Bros., of Chi- 
cago, received by our Gallatin County Sheep Association, which will illustrate 
the point I am making. Over one-half the sheepmen of Montana are broke, 
although many of them do not yet realize it. Our local banks, as you are 
probably aware, could not give credit in most cases to the extent of allowing 
this margin to be sent in to the various brokers. The result will be that huge 
quantities of this country's wool will be forced upon the market at one time. 
This will cause a further aggravation of already terrible conditions. 

It may be news to you, in addition to these facts, to know that at the meet- 
ing of the northwestern woolmen's executive committee, held in Salt Lake 
November 9, the fact was shown that 60 per cent of the wool manufactured 
since the 1920 clip was put on the market is foreign wool. The warehouses all 
over the country, in Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia, are loaded to the guards 
with 1920 wool. It will be but a few months before the 1921 clip is ready for 
the market, and with this staggering amount of the 1920 clip already on hand 
you can imagine what an additional bear influence this will be. Last \9inter 
it was conditions of nature which forced the Montana sheepman to the last 
ditch; added to this, now comes these financial and market troubles. This 
combination of adverse conditions will force so many sheepmen out of busi- 
ness that the next year or two will develop a decrease of wool production to 
such extent that the pendulum will swing the other way and the consumer 
will eventually suffer with the sheepman. Some immediate drastic legisla- 
tion should be enacted at this Congress to bring relief to the sheep industry of 
our State and country. 

This letter is not a selfish appeal. It is simply one asking for survival. 
Very truly, yours, 

Montana Purebred Sheep Association. 
6. M. Lewis, Secretary. 

I also desire to read an extract from a letter from Silberman 
Bros., of Chicago, to which Mr. Lewis refers: 

The market has declined so violently that the 25 per cent limit approached 
the danger point, and we doubt very much if more than^ this price can be 
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• realized at the present time. If your association would prefer speculating on 
tlie wools instead of closing out on the present market you could send us 5 
cents per pound margin and we would hold same until after the 1st of Japu- 
ary. If you wish to do this kindly send us the money within 10 days of the 
above date. 

Senator McNary. May I ask, Senator Walsh, whether there is any 
specific remedy mentioned ? 

Senator Walsh of Montana. No, sir. 

Senator McNary. I have received a number of communications 
from my State and neighboring States asking for an embargo. 

Senator Walsh of Montana. Naturally the mind of the wool- 
growers turns immediately upon the discovery of a situation of this 
character upon something in the nature of an embargo, and it will 
be interesting equally to ascertain and that is one of the purposes I 
had in mind in asking for this investigation, in order to ascertain 
the importation of foreign wools coming into competition with our 
wools and whether or not that is responsible for the present depress- 
ing situation. 

Another thing I should like to have inquired into is to what extent 
*.uch wools, thus coming upon the market, or any other wools coming 
upon the market, some there by reason of accumulations made during 
the war. Because if the market is merely suffering now from the 
dumping on it of wool accumulated either in this country or pro- 
duced during the war period it would occur to me that it would be 
equally appropriate to use war legislation to corrept that evil. 

I have asked a representative of the Tariff Commission to appear 
before you and give you the benefit of some extensive investigations 
which have already been made by the tariff board. In fact, I think 
they have a report now in the hands of the printer. The chairman 
has kindly offered to put at your disposal whatever information they 
get relative to the matter. Also, Mr. Haggenbarth, of the State of 
Idaho, president of the woolgrowers' association, and Dr. McClure, 
of Salt Lake, has been asked to be here; but Mr. Saggenbarth is 
appearing before the House Committee on Ways and Means, and 
with your permission I will ask Dr. McClure to make a statement. 

Senator Kendrick. I want to ask you a question about an em- 
bargo. Do you not consider that any effort to determine what effect 
the importation of wool would have and what relief would be felt 
from the embargo necessarily would include the possible effects on 
the Aarket of the embargo against wools that are coming over now ; 
that is, that the question of strengthening the market will restore 
confidence to the value of the wools that are here ? • 

Senator Walsh of Montana. That would, of course, be pertinent. 

Senator Kendrick. We would have to take into account the pos- 
sibility of what the future may mean with regard to importation as 
well as what has already occurred. 

Senator Walsh of Montana. Yes, sir. If we are to assume that 
the accumulations are the accumulations of the war period and that 
that is what is depressing the price, by reason of that fact it may rea- 
sonably be supposed, of course, that that is a .very proper matter to be 
taken into consideration. 

The Chairman. The committee has been told, Senator Walsh, that 
there are countries in Europe that would take the coarse wools if 
they only had credit ; in f ajct, they have orders for those wools. 
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Senator Walsh of Montana. A gentleman called on me the other 
day — a Mr. Brauer has recently told me that; but I was not able to 
get from him very definite information concerning the character of 
wools that would be demanded by the Grerman mills. In a public 
statement made by him I notice he refers to the wools as coarse wools. 
Well, the expression " coarse wools " does not convey a very definite 
idea to those who are familiar with the wool business, because our 
understanding of coarse wools ordinarily is carpet wools, and those 
do not come into competition to any great extent with the American 
producers; but I presume that he j)robablv does desire to purchase 
American wool, as he is interested in wool that is produced in this 
country. 

I would be glad for you to hear Dr. McClure. 

The Chairman. We will be very glad to hear Dr. McClure. 

STATEMENT BT BK. S. W. HcCLTTBEr OF THE NATIONAL WOOL 

OBOWEBS' ASSOCIATION. 

• 

Senator Walsh of Montana. In the first place, will you please state 
your official position, if any, which you hold in the National Wool 
Growers' Association? 

Dr. McCltjbb. I am a member of the executive committee of the 
Wool Growers' Association and for 10 years was secretary of that 
organization. 

Senator Walsh of Montana. Where are your headquarters? 

Dr. McCiiURB. At the present time at Nampa, Idaho; and I am 
manager of the Columbia Basin Wool Warehouse Co., which is one 
of the greatest cooperative marketing concerns in the wool industry, 
with headquarters at Portland, Greg., and I represent here the Na- 
tional Wool Growers' Association. I am also a member of the 
American Federation of Farm Bureau, wool market committee, and 
represent them. 

Mr. Hagenbarth wanted to be here to talk with you, but he is 
appearing before the Ways and Means Committee of the House. 
They had a hearing over there this morning and did not get through 
and he is going on again at 2.30, so he asked me to be here and 
present our case. 

As you gentlemen know, during the war the Federal Government, 
through its experiment stations and the Food Administration and 
the Department of Agriculture, iised every possible endeavor to in- 
crease the production of woolgrowing in the United States. Of 
course, it was apparent to them that there were immediate needs for 
an increase in the supply of wool if the soldiers were to be properly 
clothed. They thought that it was probable that we might not be 
able to secure an adequate supply from foreign countries. I was one 
of the people who went out to increase the production of wool. I 
think that many people went into the woolgrowing industry as a 
result of the Government's campaign, especially in the farming 
States. Many of those people, however, if they took my advice and 
increased the production of sheep and wool, are now in great financial 
trouble. 

• I traveled over a great deal of the country, urging them to increase 
the production of wool and telling them oi the profits that might be 
made by raising sheep. 
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Senator Walsh of Montana. Where did you go, Doctor? 

Mr. McCiiURE. I went all over our western country. I spoke Ibl 
many sections of the country. Mr. Haggenbarth spoke in the Middle 
West and went up into the cut-over lauds of Michigan and Wis- 
consin. And I presume that we got some results and that some 
people went into the business as a result of our efforts. You gen- 
tlemen well know that in 1918 and in 1919 we had the most serious 
drought in the western country that was ever known there. Last 
winter, following this drought, we had the most severe winter 1 
have ever known in theWeit, and I have been there for 20 years. 
In an ordinary year we will put our sheep in the feed lots in Decem- 
ber or January, and they will come out usually in April or the latter 
part of March. They went into the feed lots in November last year 
and we continued to feed those sheep away up until the 1st of May. 
Sheepmen had already borrowed all of the money they could get 
from the banks, and, of course, in that borrowing we had made 
provision to finance our feeding, the feeding of our sheep, figuring, 
of course, on an average winter, estimating that probably the feea 
cHarges would be somewhere around $4 a head. 

As the winter was unusually long, the revenue which we had ob- 
tained for the winter feeding was exhausted and the banks and 
loan companies who were bacMng the sheepmen— and this appUes to 
the cattlemen as well — were forced to come through and put up 
additional money. Of course, the stockmen were asked to put up 
additional security, which they did wherever it was possible, but in 
most places they had no additional security. 

We went through the winter borrowing money everywhere and 
anywhere we could get it, until the feed bill at the end of the sea- 
son in many cases was as high as $12 per sheep. In fact, the feed 
bill was even as much as the sheep were worth in many cases. Hay- 
that we had usually bought in the State of Idaho — and I think the 
same was true with regard to Montana — at some $4 to $7 a ton went 
up until in the State of Montana they were paying $35 and $40 
a ton for hay to winter their flocks. In the State of Idaho, where 
we raise a great deal of alfalfa, we had to pay anywhere from $15 
to $20 for that hay. 

Senator MoNary. That is in the field ? 

Dr. McCltjbe. In the haystack ; in the case of Montana baled hay 
on board the cars ; and in the case of Montana they would buy that 
hay and they had to haul it as much as 50 and 60 miles to wjiere 
the sheep were, and the expenses of transportation in addition to the 
price which they had to pay for the hay was very high. 

We usually pay $1.50 per hundred for our com, and we had to 
pay $3 to $4 for the com. I paid $3.02 for my own corn. We feed 
in the West a very large quantity of cottonseed cake, which we 
import from Texas and Oklahoma. We have ordinarily been buy- 
ing that cake at from $40, $42, and $45 per ton. The cake cost us 
last year, laid down at our railroad stations, from $80 to $90; and, 
in addition to that, we had a hauling charge which in some cases 
amounted to half of the cost of the cake. After we got through the 
winter many of the banks and many of the sheepmen were about 
bankrupt, but, of course, we figured on a good lamb crop. 

The spring should have broken and we should have had green grass 
along in March, but it did not open up until late in May. The pre- 
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vious fall, when we bred our ewes, had been so unusually dry that 
fully 26 and maybe 30 per cent did not get with lamb istt all, so when 
it came to lambing time we averaged not to exceed 50 per cent of a 
lamb crop. Well, after we lost out on the lamb crop, the sheepmen 
figured that we would be able to pay some of these expenses with the 
wool crop. Well, along on the 19th day of May the wool market 
collapsed. That was before we had any opportunity to sell our wool, 
and in fact in Montana there had not been any shorn on that day. 
Wool values, which had been high, simply collapsed and we were 
imable to sell our wool. The result was that the banks and the loan 
companies who had been so good to us and whom we had been prom- 
ising to pay when the lamp crop came, we were unable to pay, and 
then we had promised to pay them when the wool crop came, and then 
we were unable to pay them. In my judgment the woolgrowers of 
the United States still own 95 per cent of the clip for this year. We 
have sold probably 5 per cent of our wool. We have not been able 
to pay either the banks or the loan companies. - 

With the collapse of the wool market there came a collapse of the 
sheep marked. Sheep values that had ranged from $16 to $18 and $20 
a head during the war just simply disappeared. The sheep market 
" evaporated.'' We were unable to sell our sheep at any price and that 
condition continues until to-day. I have not belfen able to sell any 
sheep since July. I can not sell them at any price. Now, ewes that 
brought $20 a year ago would not sell to-day for $5 a head, because 
there is no money to buy with. 

Senator Kendrick. Dr. McClure, I want to ask you if you have any 
information or if you have heard of a shipment of 2,000 head of sheep 
that was recently made from Rock Spring, Wyo., to Kansas City and 
sold at a net price of 33 cents a head? 

Dr. MoClukb. Yes, sir ; that shipment was made from the Rife es- 
tate, of Rock Springs. They recently shipped a trainload of sheep 
to market and sold them at a net price of 34 cents a head. 

Senator Walsh of Montana. That must have been an extraordi- 
nary occurrence. 

Dr. McClure. Well, it was extraordinary, but those ewes were thin. 
They were not fed ewes and there is just no market for them. 

Senator Walsh of Montana. You usually ship lambs and matured 
wethers at what season? 

Dr. McClure. Well, we ship them in the fall. 

Senator Walsh of Montana. Well, there have not been any ship- 
ments? 

Dr. McClure. Oh, yes; we have shipped everything we had, and 
some of our ewes, but 1 am talking about sales, particularly of breed-, 
ing sheep. 

Senator Walsh of Montana. Well, will you tell us what they 
brought? 

Dr. McClur^. Our lambs were bringing from 16 to 20 cents a 
pound a year ago. Now, we only had a half a lamb crop this year, 
and we felt that we were going to get a lot of money out of our 
lambs, as they were scarce, but we are only able to get from 10 to 
14 cents a pound for them. I understand that feed lambs on the 
Chicago market are running at 11 to 13 cents. Those are fed lambs 
from Iowa, Indiana, and Illinois, which those farmers bought from 
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US and fed. They have taken them home and fed them corn and 
now have nothing except the increase in weight as a gross profit. 

The company with which I am now connected — ^this is a coopera- 
tive wool-marketing concern, which loans money to the sheepmen. 
I trust that the newspaper men present, Mr. Chairman, if I might 
ask, will not report what I am saying, because we are entirely in 
the hands of the banks, and I do not want the impression to get 
abroad that this paper is not good, because if we are called on to pay 
now we can not meet it. The company with which I am connected 
has about $7,000,000 loaned on sheep^ We make a loan, and make 
them largely through the banks, and when the wool is grown and the 
grower shears his wool, we take the wool and sell it on a commission. 
Our company has been unable to liquidate these loans. It is almost 
impossible to liquidate any of them without bankrupting these men 
and ourselves arid the banks, because in addition to the loan which we 
carry, the banks in many cases have a second mortgage on the sheep, 
and in many cases they have no security at all, and they have been 
putting up carrying cnarges in addition to such money as we have 
advanced. It is very naturally a critical condition. 

I do not know how much longer w6 can go on. Mr. Higgenbarth 
was in Chicago the other day and organized a live-stock finance cor- 
poration by which 'the banks of New York, Chicago, and Boston are 
putting up" $22,000,000, which will help some of these people ; but it 
IS really not a drop in the bucket, because the amount needed aggre- 
gates $100,000,000. 

We have been unable to get relief from the Federal Reserve Board. 
We thought we ought to have solne from them, and Gov. Harding 
says that he is doing all that he can for us, and he probably is. Some 
new source of money must be found if we are going to carry these 
breeders and producers in the West. 

Senator Page. And how will you expect anybody to lend you 
money when your security is not good? 

Dr. McClure. This is the unfortunate position. Senator, that the 
security has not been liquid for a long while, and the fellows who 
are carrying us are continuing to carry us with the hope that some- 
thing can be done which will make those securities good. 

Senator McNary. Until you have been reimbursed by finding a 
market for the 95 per cent of the wool which has been clipped, 
which is now in the possession of the grower? 

Dr. McClure. Exactly ; and for these lambs. 

Now, the sheep industry and the cattle industry — I presume that 
everyone that comes before you will tell you that his case is the 
.worst. Now, we believe that'ours is the worst. There is one thing 
that must be considered with regard to the wool growers and the 
cattle industry and those who are engaged in that business, and we 
have got to do something for them. The farmer who is being in- 
jured by low prices of wheat and com is in a deplorable condition, 
but he will have his farm left and can grow another crop. 

With the live-stock industry it is different. The farmer still has 
his farm left, but with the sheep grower or the cattle grower every 
time we send a ewe or cow to market we have destroyed the farm, 
and there is not any place where we can get a new one. Every time a 
ewe goes down to market her lamb-producing capacity has ended and 
the same thing is true with regard to a cow, and of course we are 
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destroying something that we can not get back. We can not get 
them back as there is no storehouse anywhere in the world from 
which'the country can obtain a new supply of breeding animals, 
whether it be the farmer or the sheepman or the cattleman that 
want;^ them. 

Our situation, so far as lambs are concerned particularly, is ac- 
counted for by the tremendous importation of lambs into the United 
States. During the war there was a lot of propaganda to produce 
more, not only here but all over the world. We were told that the 
world supply of th.ese commodities was very low when the truth is 
that they were away above normal. That applied to meat, and it 
applied, as I know, to wool. The consumption of these things during 
the war was decid^jily abnormal, so that when the war closed we 
found the world's storehouses for both met and wool filled to the 
limit. In New Zealand during the war there went into cold storage 
a surplus of lambs amounting to 5,200,000 head. Those lambs, of 
course, were being used during the war, but they did not have ship- 
ping facilities to handle them. And the same thing is true with 
regard to wool. All of those things accumulated, and they accu- 
mulated here, and they accumulated in Africa, and they accumulated 
in South America. 

The lamb importations into the United States fori the first 10 
months of this year were — and these figures are from the Bureau of 
Markets — amounted to 2,663,045 carcasses of lamb. 

Senator Walsh of Montona. How does that compare with the im- 
portations for the previous 12 months? 

Dr. McClure. It is 1,045 per cent greater. 

In addition to the importations which are now here, there are 
four vessels afloat from New Zealand carrying probably 300,000 addi- 
tional carcasses of lamb, so that the close of this calendar year will 
find our imports of lamb into this country from Australia and New 
Zealand and South America totaling 3,000,000 carcasses. That is 
equal to one-third of the total production of lambs in this country, 
and they are only just beginning, so they tell us. 

Senator Kenton. You feel that a lot of this importation is coming 
here by reason of the fact that the European countries are blocked 
and can not take this stuff which they need ? 

Dr. McClure. I do not know that, sir, but our dollar is worth 
a hundred cents, and they can unload over here and get more money 
for them than they can anywhere else in the world. 

On September 1 we had in storage in the United States 12,500,000 
pounds of lamb ; on October 1, 25,300,000 pounds ; and on November 
1, 48,670,000 pounds. Every month the amount in storage has 
increased by 100 per cent. 

Senator McNary. Can you translate that into carcasses so that 
we can have a comparison ? 

Dr. McClure. Yes, Senator, these New Zealand carcasses weigh 
34 pounds. Our importation is about 100,000,000 pounds. The total 
lamb produced in the United States is about 300,000,000. 

Lamb is a rather peculiar commodity, for which the market is 
limited. All of the people of our country do not consume lamb, but 
we are consuming in this country anywhere from 9,000,000 to 
10,000,000 carcasses a year, and the imports since April are equal to 
one-third" of our total production of lamb. 
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Senator McNary. Let me ask you one question for my own infor- 
mation. In speaking of lamb, lamb carcasses, that has no reference 
to mutton ? 

Dr. McClure. Yes; mutton is included, but that is a very small 
quantity. I might tell you what happened in the National Wool 
Growers' Association. There are great many Americans who db not 
eat lamb, but our association waged a campaign here to increase the 
consumption of lamb, so we assessed the sheepman of the West, I 
think it was a half a cent a head for each lamb raised during the years 
1919 and 1920. and we collected quite a sum of money and obtained 
the support ox the agricultural colleges and employed experts to go 
around over the country urging an increase in the consumption of 
lamb. We spent a good deal of money, thousanijs of dollars of the 
sheepmen's money. Of course, we were not urging them to eat New 
Zealand lambs, and were not spending that money in the interest of 
the New Zealand lambs, but they are getting the -benefit of it. 

Senator Kenton. About what would an ordinary lamb bring on 
the market to-day, from which you get lamb chops that are not much 
bigger than a toothpick ? 

Dr. McClure. Lambs to-day, fat lambs, are selling at about 11 
cents a pound, and they weigh about 70 pounds. That would be 
about $7.70. 

Senator Kenton. Do you know what we pay for one lamb chop 
such as I describe? 

Dr. McClure. Well, it depends on where you get it. Down here 
at the Willard you would have to pay enough to buy a whole sheep. 

Senator Page. Isn't it true that at hotels like the Franklin Square 
and those that come just below the Willard that you have to pay 90 
cents for two lamb chops? 

Dr. McClure. I think that is true. 

Senator Kenton. Ninety cents for two lamb chops ? 

Senator McNart. I think you would have to pay 90 cents for one 
lamb chop at the Willard. 

-^ Senator Page. How can they get the people to buy the lamb chops 
on that basis — how can they get the money to pay for them ? 

Dr. McClure. I do not know, Senator. 

Senator Walsh of Montana. Would it not be fair to take a res- 
taurant like Childs. Of course, where men want the extra service 
that they will get at a place such as the Willard — we ought not to be 
legislating for their interests particularly — ^but take popular-priced 
restaurants. 

Dr. McClure. I agree with you. The sheepmen are eating at 
Childs's restaurants these days. That is where our delegation is eat- 
ing now. 

Senator McNart. Can you answer that question? 

Dr. McClure. I do not know what Childs asks for a lamb chop. 

Senator Kenton. Some of the newspaper men tell me that you 
have to pay 60 cents for two. Of course, they do not eat at Childs, 
but some of their friends do. 

Senator Page. I am interested in what you say in regard to the 
advances that were being made. 

Dr. McClure. Sir? 

Senator Page. About the advances that are being made on wool. 
You have advances of 25 cents per pound? 
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Dr. McClitre. Yes, sir; up to 40 cents a pound. We have ad- 
vances as high as 40 cents a pound on wool. 

Senator Page. Now, I am a wool puller and I have the wool to sell. 
I sell it after it is pulled off the pelt, wool that was worth $1.08 a 
pound two years ago I can get only an offer of 20 cents a pound for 
it now. 

Dr. McClure. Exactly. 

Senator Page. And 25 cents a pound is being offered. Isn't that 
away above what is being realized and what you can get for the wool 
if they were forced to make a sale ? 

Dr. McClure. You see, Senator, we were advanced 25 cents a 
pound and 40 cents a pound on wool at the time when wool was worth 
50 and 60 cents a pound. No advances are being made now. I would 
like to read a letter which very accurately describes the conditions 
of most wool companies. Most of the Boston wool houses are asking 
the woolgrowers to return 5 to 10 cents a pound of the advances'that 
were made to them this summer. Of course, they can't do it. There 
is not any place in the world where you can get it. Out West, on any 
proposition connected with live stock, you can not get $1 under any 
consideration, even if a man's clip of wool depended upon it. You 
can not go to the banks or to the loan companies and get 5 cents a 
poimd. 

Senator Page. That does not seem to be quite correct, because I 
am from day to day offered 20 cents a pound and I can get money 
if I am willmg to take the price that the men are ready to advance 
on the wool. If I am willing to take the price, which is to-day about 
20 cents a pound, I can secure the money for it. 

Dr. McClure. I have so far been unable to sell either my 1919 or 
1920 clips. ^ 

Senator Page. That is your wool in the grease, as it comes from 
the back of the sheep ? 

Dr. McClure. That was last year's wool. You understand, of 
course, I have had that 35-cents advance for a year and a half, and I 
have got 3 cents freight added to it down here, so that wool to-day 
stands me about 40 cents a pound, and then when I get down to this 
year I am not able to sell this year's wool clip. I expected that I was 
going to have to pay back some on last year's wool, so I did not get 
any advance on this year's wool. Now, I have last year's wool and 
this year's wool on hand. 

Senator Kenton. What about the supply in the country? 

Dr. McCLn^E. It is enormous. 

Senator McNary. And the majority of the 1919 wool is still in 
the warehouses. 

Dr. McClxtre. I will tell you what I will do with the 1920 wool 
crop — ^I will donate it absolutely free, my whole clip, to anybody 
who will pay back part of the advance I got on my 1919 wool which 
I will have to refund. My 1920 wool crop will not bring enough 
money in the market to-day to pay back my loss on the 1919 wool, so 
I am getting poorer every day these supplies continue to accumulate. 

Now, what the wool growers propose 

Senator Page. I would like to pursue that a little further. You 
say you lack money. Do you expect the Federal reserve banks, the 
Federal reserve system, to advance you 30, 85, or 40 cents a pound 
on ViTool that will only sell in the market for 20 cents a pound ? 
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Dr. McCltjre, Here is what we expected from the Federal reserve 
system — ^the peculiar thing about this wool situation is that the mar- 
ket collapsed, wool values collapsed on the verv day when the Fed- 
eral reserve banks started their deflation of credits. Our market col- 
lapsed on the 20th day of May, and on the 19th day of May we were 
told tliat the Federal Keserve Board sent out orders to restrict credit, 
and the wool market was put on the black list immediately. I had 
offers in the West on May 12 at 60 cents a pound for a clip of wool 
out there, and on May 20 I could not geit 10 cents. 

Senator Gore. Did you sell? 

Dr. McClxtre. No. 

Senator Gore. Why didn't you? 

Dr. McClure. Because it was worth 64 cents. 

Senator Gore. Was the market 60 cents? 

Dr. McClure. The market on that wool was 64. I will tell you 
frankly that I did not sell because I am interested in furthering a 
cooperative system of marketing wool. Now, I did not want to sell 
to the people who came around speculating, because that was contrary 
to the very system for which we are working. 

Senator Gore. Would you object to a law regulating the price at 
40 cents? 

Dr. McCiiURE. Not provided the law reduced the price of a lot of 
things I bought. You remember at 64 cents that the woolgrower • 
was not making anything. In my judgment, the woolgrowers have 
lost nioney since 1917. I do not think they made anything in 1918. 
I know they did not in 1919, and in 1920 they are growing broke. 
There has been no profit in wool since 1917. 

Senator Gore. Did they make anything in 1917 ? 

Dr. McClure. Yes, sir. 

Senator GoiSe. Did you make anything in 1916 ? 

Dr. McClure. We did iairly well in 1916. 

Senator Gore. How about 1915 ? 

Dr. McClure. We did fairly well in 1915; but. Senator, here is 
what happened to us — I have probably already taken too much of 
your time. 

The Chairman. Go ahead ; we are glad to hear you. 

Dr. McClure. Along in April, 1918, Mr. Baruch, then chairman 
of the War Industries Board, wired me, as secretary of the National 
Wool Growers' Association, that the Government need for wool had 
very materially increased, for me to come down and to bring a dele- 
gation of woolgrowers with me prepared to fix the prices of the 
American wool clip of 1918. We came down here and we were sup- 
posed to fix the price of our wool. If we did make any money m 
, 1916 or 1917 we had to pay it out in income taxes. We only made 
about 8 per cent and we had really not accumulated anything. Well, 
when we got down here we told the War Industries Board that we 
did not want the price of wool fixed, but the board put it up to us 
on these grounds, that it had to be done in order to clothe the soldiers 
over there. Now, what could you do? You could not oppose it, so 
the only thing we discussed then was what price to be fixed. Now, 
every grower, we felt, was entitled to thejcurrent price of April 15, 
1918, but the board started to figure around 36 cents a pound. Sup- 
pose they had taken our wool at 36 cents. 

Senator Gore. And the prevailing price was what? 
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^ Dr. McCltjre. About 60 to 65 cents a pound. Now, we were at 
first scared pretty nearly to death, and the conference lasted for some 
three days, and we did not know which way to turn. If they had 
taken our wool at 36 cents, it would have bankrupted every sheepman 
in the country. So we finally compromised with them that they weife 
to bujr our entire 1918 clip and such portion of the 1917 clip as was 
then m the growers' hands at the price prevailing July 30 previous. 
Now, that price was anywhere from 10 to 20 per cent, probably as 
much as 25 per cent, lower than the current prices prevailing on the 
date on which the price was fixed. 

The War Industries Board told us that they were going to fix all 
prices. That was the kind of a proposition that they put up to us — 
that they were going to fix the prices on the things we bought — and 
we would be willing that they should fix the price of wool, provided 
thOT fixed everything else on the same basis. 

Senator Gore. If they had done that, there would not have been 
any use of fixing prices? 

I)r. McClure. There was not any use of them taking us out and 
fixing our price and not fixing the other prices. 

Senator Gore. I understand, but if they had fixed the price of 
everything, it would have been iust as well to have let it remained 
at the larger price, would it not? 
► Dr. McClure. We did not want our prices fixed. 

Senator Gore. I understand that. 

Dr. McClure. But if they were going to fix our prices, we wanted 
them to fix other prices on the same level. 

Senator McNary. What was that price? 

Dr.^ McClure. I think it worked out on an average of about 53 
cents. 

Senator Kendrick. Mr. McClure, may I interrupt you. I want 
to a^ you if yon recall at the time that the price was fixed that there 
was a number of sheepmen in the West that asked to have the Gov- 
ernment take over all of their wool? 

Dr. McClure. Yes, sir ; that is correct. 

Senator Kendrick. The reason I call attention to that fact is be- 
cause there was a delegation came here and asked me to go with them, 
and I did so. 

Dr. McClure. You are correct about that, Senafor, and I am not 
complaining; if the Government needed the wool, all right, if we 
did get skinned a little bit. Now, let's get down to the present situa- 
tion. We imported into the United States this year 427,000,000 
pounds of wool. 

Senator Gore. That is, since the 1st of January ? 

Dr. McClure. No ; I am told that this is from January 1, for the 
10 months. 

Senator McNary. Four hundred and twenty-seven million pounds 
of wool? o 

Dr. McClure. Yes, sir. 

Senator Gore. Principally from Australia and New Zealand? 

Dr. McClure. From Australia, New Zealand, Argentine Republic^ 
and South Africa. These figures that I have are from the Bureau of 
Markets, and according to them we had on October 1 in the United 
States in the hands of dealers and manufacturers, 521,000,000 pounds 
of wool. Now, in addition to that the Bureau of Markets estimates 
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that there is 175,000,000 pounds of wool in the hands of growers which 
is not included in the market report. 

Senator Gore. That makes 700,000,000 pounds ? 

Dr. McClure. Six hundred and ninety-six million pounds. 
• Senator Gore. What would it be normally? 

Dr. McClure. I think it would be 300,000,000 or 350,000,000 
pounds. 

Senator McNary. The clip for 1920 and 1919 is on hand? 

Dr. McClure. That is all on hand for 1920, also part of 1919. 

Senator Kenyon. What are the needs of the American people; 
how much wool is used here? 

Dr. McClure. That is the total on hand, 696,000,000 pounds. 

Senator Page. Against a normal of what? 

Dr. McClure. Two hundred to three hundred and fifty million 
pounds. The different seasons vary, but some years it has been as 
high as 400,000,000 pounds. Then the next clip is coming on. The 
growers in the South start shearing February next. That clip will 
amount to 270,000,000 pounds. From those ngures you will be able 
to get an insight into the condition. There is practically on hand 
now 966,000,000 pounds of wool, including the 1921 clip. 

Then the wool consumption of the United States for the month of 
October was 38,000,000 pounds. Now, you can figure yourself how ^ 
long this supply will last. 

Senator McNary. That is the normal consumption? 

Dr. McClure. No, sir. 

Senator McNary. What would be the normal consumption? 

Dr. McClure. Before the war our annual consumption of wool for 
the United States ranged around 450,000,000 to 525,000,000 pounds a 
year. 

Senator Kenyon.' Per year ? 

Dr. McClure. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kenyon. So, you have practically a two years' supply of 
wool on hand ? 

Senator Gore. How much of that is represented by the wool pro- 
duced in this country during 1919 ? 

Dr. McClure. I can not say how much of it is domestic ; the im- 
portation was very heavy. 

Senator McNary. Then, there was imported enough last year from 
Argentine, New Zealand, Australia, and South .Africa to cover the 
normal consumption in America? 

Dr. McClure. Yes, sir; before the war. Maybe the consumption 
has increased some since the war. 

Senator Gore. Was there considerable carried over from 1919? 

Dr. McClure. Yes, sir. 

Senator Gore. To this time? 

Dr. McClure. Yes, sir. 

Senator Gore. On what account? • 

Dr. McClure. During the war, as I remember, the consumption 
was about 700,000 pounds of wool. When the war closed the Gov- 
ernment had about 475,000,000 pounds of wool on hand. 

Senator Gore. Foreign and domestic ? 

Dr. McClure. Foreign and domestic on hand. In addition to that 
they had a lot of tops, and yarns, and the Government has unloaded 
that. They still have on hand about 50,000,000 pounds. 
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Now, they are importing wool into Boston from the Argentine 
Eepublic with all charges paid as low as 9 cents a pound 

Senator Kenyon. What would be the freight rate from the West 
to' Boston? 

Dr. McClure. Well, it is less than it is from any part of the 
country to Boston. My freight is $3.20. 

Senator Walsh of Montana. You mean more ? 

Dr. McCiiURE. Yes. 

Senator Kenyon. And the freight rates have been recently raised 
in the West. 

Dr. McClure. I am paying $3.20. I loaded five cars of wool at 
Lakeview, Oreg., on which the minimum freight was $1,050 a car. 
You take wool that is sellin'g for around 9 cents 

Senator Gore. Why don't you send it around through Panama ? 

Dr. McClure. We can not get it to the west coast and then ship it 
around any cheaper. We are in the great interior. Our rate to the 
coast plus the ocean rate makes it just as cheap to ship it this way. 
That is true with regard to the bulk of the industry in the inter- 
mountain wool-raising section for the points that are close to the 
coast ; we ship through the canal. 

Senator McNary. But they do not raise large quantities of wool? 

Senator Smith of South Carolina. Why don't you swap a carload 
of wool for a suit of clothes ? 

Dr. McClure. Well, at the price of some of the suits we saw down 
here in the windows, I could not get one for my whole wool clip 
based on the prices of to-day. Now, somebody is going to say 
that they do not want to put any burden on the consumer. This 
suit of clothes I have on is made out of Lincoln wool. It is the kind 
of wool I am raising constantly. At to-day's prices, there is 90 cents 
worth of wool in this suit. That is all this wool would bring and 
this suit cost me $54, and at to-day's prices of wool, the wool in this 
suit is worth 90 cents. I would sell my whole clip on that basis if 
I had a chance. 

If you take 9-cent wool — of course that is coarse low-grade wool 
coming in here, laid down at 9 cents a pound and there was 300,000 
pounds of Argentine wool just the other day — it costs us 6 cents a 
pound to market our wools. We have freight rates of anywhere 
from 3 to 4 cents, and then we have two and one-half for commission, 
warehouse expenses, and other expenses, so that it costs us 6 cents 
a pound to market our wool, and if we only get 9 cents, we would 
only be receiving 3 cents more than the expense of marketing. 

Senator Gore. Is there any surplus wool in other countries that 
you know of? 

Dr. McClure. Yes, sir; Australia has a tremendous supply of 
wool. 

Senator Walsh of Montana. I am interested in knowing whether 
the consumption is normal, and if not, how far from normal it is. 

Dr. MoClijre. It is not normal, sir. 

Senator Walsh of Montana. And also whether the extraordinary 
importation into this country is due, as a matter of fact, to the fact 
that Europe is not consuming what they ordinarily consume? 

Dr. McClur'e. I think that is a very important factor, Senator. 
You are right about it; but this is what is happening: We have a 
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100-cent dollar over here, and they are anxious to market as much 
of this stuff to-day in this country as they can; and when they get 
that dollar home it is worth to them about $1.40 in England. 

Senator Walsh of Montana. Let us examine that for a moment. 
That does not make itself entirely clear to me. German marks, as I 
understand, are worth about 1^ cents. 

Dr. McClure. Yes, sir ; I think about one and one-third. 

Senator Walsh of Montana. And that is about one-tenth or one- 
twelfth of the ordinary value of the German mark? 

Senator Page. Or one-sixteenth. 

Senator Walsh of Montana. Well, it would seem to me under 
those circumstances that the German manufacturers would pay sim- 
ply just 16 times in marks what the American manufacturer would 
Say in dollars, proportionately. What difference would that make? 
ow, when the German manufacturer competes with the American 
manufacturer he pays in depreciated German marks ; he would have 
to pay, it seems to me, just about ten times as many marks as he 
would in the equivalent number of dollars if their currency were at 
its level. 

Dr. McClure. Well, let's look at the thing this way. I am—. — 

Senator Walsh of Montana (interposing). In other words, what 
difference would the depreciated currency make, provided there is 
a market in the country of the depreciated currency, and in that 
country the manufacturers are competing with the manufacturers 
in this country ? 

Dr. McClure. Of course, when you take Germany, I presume the 
market is somewhat influenced by the general conditions over there; 
but here is the way that it works- 

Senator Walsh of Montana. But it is a fact that the market is 
limited, or that there isn't any market over there, and that is influ- 
encing conditions rather than the depreciated currency? 

Dr. McClure. I suppose they do not have the money to buy these 
supplies ; I do not know. 

Senator Walsh of Montana. If they have marks enough and were 
competing with the American manufacturer, they would have to 
put up marks enough to make them equivalent to the purchasing 
power of the American dollar ? 

Dr. McClure. Of course, Germany has not the marks to buy its 
wool; but take the case of Great Britain. They are buying this 
wool. I can go to Canada and for 85 cents of their money Tbring 
back $1 worth of wheat. In other words, the Canadian sends his 
wheat down here and gets our dollar and takes it home and it is 
worth $1.15 over there. 

Senator Walsh of 'Montana. But I do not understand that when 
he comes over here and buys a bushel of wheat for $1.15? 

Dr. McClure. No; he does not buy here. We buy there. 

Senator Walsh of Montana. We buy there? 

Dr. McClure. We buy a bushel of wheat — pardon me for inter- 
rupting you 

Senator Walsh of Montana. We go over there and buy a bushel 
of wheat for $1.50 in their depreciated currencyl 

Dr. McClure. Exactly. 

Senator Walsh of Montana. We take that wheat over here and it 
is worth, we will say, $1.25 here in our currency. 
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Dr. McClurb. Well, it is worth more than that. 

Senator Walsh of Montana. Well, if we paid $1.60, it would be 
worth approximately $1.25. Of course, we would have to assume 
that he paid more there, probably $1.50. 

Dr. McCiiURE. But, he does not pay more, he pays less. In other 
words, I can take $5 of our money and go to New Zealand and buy 
$7 worth of wool for it in their money. That practically amounts 
to an export bounty to those people of whatever the difference in 
exchange here and there is. 

Senator Walsh of Montana. I can not understand that at all. The 
American manufacturers are competing with the English manufac- 
turers, and with regard to New Zealand wool, the English manu- 
facturers buy New Zealand wool. The English manufacturers takes 
English exchange there. 

Dr. McClure. Yes, sir. 

Senator Walsh of Montana. And the American manufacturer 
takes American exchange and the American exchange will buy more 
wool there than the English exchange will? 

Dr. MgClure. Well, that is just the case. 

Senator Walsh of Montana. Well, yes; but when you transfer 
it to American exchange — ^there is English exchange — ^you get ex- 
actly the same amount in 

Dr. McClube (interposing). No; you get more English exchange. 

Senator Walsh of Montana. Sure you do. 

Dr. McClube. You get more wool. 

Senator Walsh of Montana. But, he would not use the American 
exchange in buying wool? 

Dr. McClure. Yes, sir ; that is what he would do. I can take my 
$5 and buy English exchange at the rate of $3.50. 

Senator Walsh of Montana. That would buy $7 worth of wool in 
their depreciated currency, which is only worth $5 in their 

Dr. McClure. No ; it is worth $7 there. I could take my $5 and 
exchange it for British currency and go to Australia and use that 
exchange to buy wool, and I will bring back here $7 worth of wool. 

Senator Walsh of Montana. Not $7 worth of American money? 

Dr. McClure. Five dollars of our money buys $7 worth of wool 
in English money. 

Senator Walsh of Montana. That is the way Ponzi got rich, it 
seems to me. 

Dr. McClure. I do not know of anything more that I can add. 

Senator Gore. What is your remedy for this? 

Dr. McClure. Our remedy is this, as woolgrowers we believe 
there should be an embargo on the importation of wools and meats. 
I have explained that with the live-stock industry destroyed, we are 
destroying something we can not get back. Now, we believe we are 
entitled to have, and ought to have an embargo against the importa- 
tion of wool until such time as these conditions change. That is 
the thing we are asking for here. 

We are very much in favor of this resolution which your com- 
mittee is considering. We see the possibility of geeting some addi- 
tional finances out in our country, but we feel that we must, if we 
are to be saved, and if these banks out West are to be saved, and if 
the farmer who has corn to sell, or hay to sell is to be helped, that 
we must have help. The farmer in Idaho can not market his hay 
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unless we go into the market and buy it, and we can not buy that 
hay unless we can have the money to Duy it with. 

We are buyers of corn, but we have not the money to buy now, 
to go into the market and buy the corn. With the market in the 
condition that it has been in this year, it is going to ruin the people 
in the West. There are a lot of banks that are tottering on the 
edge of bankruptcy to-day, and unless something is done to restore 
confidence in the wool and meat business we are going to have a 
panic out there, we believe, such as we have never known before. 

Now, an embargo on wool will not seriously interfere with the 
manufacturers, because we have in this country an adequate supply 
of all grades of wool to meet their demands until such time as the 
tariff is to be revised. And there is another thought that enters 
into it. It is generally understood that there is to be a revision of 
the tariff that will come along next July or August. Now, the wool 
dealers and wool manufacturers are going to load this country with 
enough wool between now and the date of the passage of that tariflP 
act so that the American wool grower and farmer will not receive 
one penny's benefit from the tariff for a period of three years. At 
the time that the McKinley bill was passed, you remember that dur- 
ing the eight months preceding the date that tariff went into effect 
an importation of wool poured into this country and that during 
those eight months there were 357,000,000 pounds of wool that came 
into the country before the new tariff went into effect. 

Senator Gore. There could be a tax on imported wool after it 
got here? 

Dr. McClure. I think not, personally. Senator, unless it was in 
Government warehouses at the time. 

Those are the things that are staring us in the face. Now, we 
hope you gentlement will assist us in securing an embargo on the 
importation of wool, live stock, and live-stock products. 

Senator McNary. For what length of time? 

Dr. McClure. Well, you can set your own time for that Senator. 
You can set a year. I should say that it ought to be repealed when 
the tariff was revised. 

And, we do not see anything else that can help us. 

Senator Page. It is simply an emergency ? 

Dr. McClure. Senator, we are in a building which is burning 
down and we are burning down a building which can not be re- 
paired. The marketing of sheep this year is almost as -heavy as it 
was last year in spite of the fact that we had less than a 50 per cent 
lamb crop. 

Senator Kenyon. And it is a question of destroying that which 
can not be developed here again? 

Dr. McClure. We can not ever get it back. When you kill this 
cow or this ewe you are killing something that can not be restored. 
There is no place to get them. 

Seftator Gore. You think this is the only way of keeping the wool 
out? 

Dr. McClure. Oh, yes, sir. I do not know enough about banks to 
say that the Federal Reserve could have saved it. We think they 
could still have done something more for us. We are mighty thank- 
ful for what they did do. We think that the Federal Reserve Board 
has tried to do in a few days what ought to have taken years to 
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have done, and that our trouble started the day they started the de- 
flation of currency, on the 20th day of May. 

Senator Kendrick. Dr. McClure, I think it is due to the Federal 
Eeserve Board here to say at this point that they contended at the 
time the question was first raised before the Committee on Banking 
and Currency that they had not requested the regional banks to 
ask their member banks to restrict credits on any legitimate industry. 

Dr. McClure. Yes, sir ; I think that is true. 

Senator Kendrick. Their request was limited, so Gov. Harding 
told our committee, to loans for speculative .purposes. 

Dr. McClure. I agree with you, Senator; that is what they told us. 

Senator Kendrick. And he insisted before that committee, as 
Senator •Page will recall — ^you remmber you are a member of that 
committee, are you not? 

Senator Page. I am. 

Senato? Kendrick. Senator' Gronna, our chairman, is a member. 
You remember his statement, do you not. Senator? 

The Chairman. Yes; I remember. 

Senator Kendrick.. That he had not written suggesting to the 
regional banks the restriction of credit for legitimate businesses. 
Now, that ought to be said to clear the views of the board. 

Dr. McClure. I think the regional banks took the position that 
thev meant that there was to be a deflation on all lines. 

Senator Kendrick. Pardon me. Dr. McClure, but even though the 
regional banks had restricted the loans exactly as the Federal Re- 
serve Board had requested them to do with reference to these loans, 
it might have meant that even then the member banks might have 
taken the position of going out and lending to those borrowers that 
paid them the best. 

Dr. McClure. Yes, sir ; I think that is true. 

Senator Kendrick. And, to restrict the loans to legitimate patrons 
rather than to the speculators ? , • 

Dr. McClure. Maybe we ought not to say this about the Federal 
reserve banks, the board is not present, but unfortunately this 
Washington board does not seem to be able to do much with the 
banks out there. 

Senator Kendrick. Well, Dr. McClure, it is a well known fact 
that they have no authority to tell these member banks what they 
shall do. 

Dr. McClure. Exactly. 

Senator Kendrick. They can only recommend to them. 

Dr. McClure. That is true. 

Senator Kendrick. Now, has Gov. Harding issued a statement 
down here with regard to getting money to finance this wool? 

Dr. McClure. I think Gov. Harding put out a statement to the 
member banks of the different districts urging them to use liberality 
in discounting this wool paper. 

Senator Kendrick. I think thej^ did that in every case. 

Dr. McClure. But in our district, we are under the Kansas City 
district, and they absolutely refused wool paper. I believe they did 
make some proposition, did they not, Mr. Wilson ? 

Mr. Wilson. They at first made a proposition that we make a 
15-cent chattel mortgage on the wool, but they absolutely refused to 
handle the paper otherwise. 
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Dr. McClure. You see, we already had a chattel mortgage 
against us. 

Senator Kendrick. I want to point out another thing. When the 
difficulty first started there was this thing. Originally back last 
spring, when the first difficulty occurred, I think it was a year and 
a halt ago, and I asked the Federal Reserve Board at that time if 
it were not true that the western banks, the regional banks, were 
becoming afraid of their securities and were restricting these loans 
on that account. They denied it at that time, but I think subsequent 
events proved that that was the correct view. The local bankers 
were afraid that their securities were declining in .value. 

Dr. McClure. Well, it is pretty hard to finance an industry that 
is already in a little further than it ought to get in, but we are in, 
but I believe if you will give us an embargo we will work out. 

Senator Kendrick. I think there ought to be an embargo. 

Dr. McClure. That is mighty nice. 

The Chairman. You undoubtedly have made a careful study of 
the present laws, Dr. McClure? 

Dr. McClure. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. What is your idea with regard to what is known 
as the antidumping clause? 

Dr. McClure. That will not help us at all. 

The Chairman. It will not help you at all? 

Dr. McClure. That prevents stuff from being dumped here at a 
lower price than it is sold for at home. Now, that is not being done. 
The only thing, I suspect, is that the British Government is storing 
these lamb carcasses from New Zealand without them ever having 
been sold. Now, maybe we could get at them through the anti- 
dumping law. That might affect them, but it will not affect the wool 
situation, because they are not dumping wool at lower prices than 
they obtain at home. 

The Chairman. They are really sold at a lower price than the 
American prices, of course ? 

Dr. McClure. Yes, sir ; I think that is true. 

The Chairman. I think that is true with reference to all products? 

Dr. McClure. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. In connection with Senator Walsh's statement, 
I will say for the record that I keep in pretty close touch with the 
prices of wheat. I naturally would do so, and the Canadian wheat 
IS commanding a premium above our wheat on the Winnipeg and 
Minneapolis markets of 20, 25, and 30 cents a bushel. 

Senator Walsh of Montana. That, of course, is due, I take it, 
Senator, to the difference in the rate of exchange ? 

The Chairman. Exactly. 

Senator Smith of South Carolina. Do you know whether Govern- 
ment bonds and Liberty bonds that are now held by the banks — I 
presume in your section of the country the banks still hold a con- 
siderable number of these bonds? 

Dr.- McClure. I do not know what quantity. 

Senator Smith of South Carolina. They are now wortli around 
85 and 90 cents, and they let the customers pay 10 or 15 cents, and 
they hold the bonds with the understanding that that bond while 
held by the bank should not be charged against its commercial credit. 
What effect has that order that has gone out commercializing all of 
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those bonds and charged them up against the different sections as so 
much money being outstanding in that section when crystalized m 
the form of bonds charged up against the commercial credit rather 
than the charge standing on its own footing and leaving the com- 
mercial credit unimpaired. To what extent does that operate in your 
section ? 

Dr. McClure. I do not know. I would say to a very considerable 
extent. 

Senator Smith of South Carolina. My attention was called yes- 
terday, and has been called several times, to the condition of the 
farmer who has a credit on $2,000, a commercial credit that he can 
run for 12 months to do business on a farm. The bank solicited him 
to buy a bond for $1,000 with the understanding that that bond 
would stand upon its own responsibility, the bank carrying 90 per 
cent of it and him paying 10 per cent, and they would hold it there 
with that equity without any time limit. When the spring opens 
and he goes to get his $2,000 credit at the bank they tell hmi that 
he has not got a $2,000 credit there, that he has already used $1,000 
of it, as that bond is charged up to his commercial credit. 

Dr. McCluke. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kendrick. And I am investigating right now to find out 
to what extent that element enters into these tremendous loans which 
we are told are permitted in the agricultural sections. I am in- 
formed by a reliable banker, one of the biggest bankers in my section 
of the country, that is the case all over the country. 

Dr. McClure. Yes, sir. Senator. I do not have anything more, 
unless you want to ask me some questions. 

The Chairman. Your people are in favor of reviving the War 
Finance Corporation ? 

J)r. McCluke. Yes, sir; we are very much in favor* of it, because 
we think it is going to help us ; and if it will help us to export some 
of our surplus wool, we ought to export some wool. 

Senator Gore. Have you tried to arrange any credits with Europe ? * 

Dr. McClure. We have been talking with Secretary Houston, but 
he does not approve of those things, or anything else, as far as I 
can find out, which relates to the farmer. 

Dr. Wilson is here. He is president of the Wyoming Wool Grow- 
ers' Association. ♦ 

The Chairman. We will be very glad to hear Dr. Wilson. We 
want to thank you very much for your statement. 

Dr. McClure. I want to thank the committee for the opportunity 
of appearing before it. 

STATEMENT OP DE. J. M. WILSON, OP McKINLEY, WYC, PEESt 
DENT OP THE WYOMINO WOOL GEOWEBS' ASSOCIATION, lOlM- 
BEE OP THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OP THE AMEEICAN LIVE 
STOCK ASSOCIATION, AND ALSO OP THE AMEEICAN NATIONAL 
WOOL OEOWEBS' ASSOCIATION. 

The Chairman. Give yotir name to the reporter, and the business 
you represent. 

Dr. Wilson. I am president of the Wyoming Wool Growers' As- 
sociation, member of the executive committee of the American Na- 
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tional Live Stock Association, and also of the American National 
Wool Growers' Association. 

I do not believe that I want to add very much, but I would like 
to just give you a little history of our own country. 

In the first place, I would like to say something with regard to the 
Federal reserve banks, or, rather, the Federal Reserve Board. I was 
one of a committee that came here. Senator Kendrick had been 
working with the board through our secretary and trying to explain 
matters, and we came down here, and after my return home we 
issued a circular letter to all of the wool growers in Wyoming, in 
which we said that we believed that Gov. Harding was very helpful 
in his suggestion, and that he had called our attention to the fact 
that the plan we had come down here with was injurious and would 
hurt, and there were a great many bankers affected, and we had 
worked out a plan that was absolutely satisfactory to every wool 
grower present, and we felt very pleased and highly satisfied, and 
that we felt that our people were going to eet through all right. 

The plan was practically this, as outlined by Gov. Harding, 
that the bank knowing the condition of the woolgrowers — and Mr. 
Marlow, of Montana, was there, and he objected for some time at 
first, and did not want to make such an arrangement with the wool- 
growerSj and did not want to advance such a sum as they thought 
was sufficient, and the question was asked as to how much, and he 
said that is up to you men. You know the conditions. That was 
entirely satisfactory to Mr. Marlow and the others that were there, 
that they could take and issue certificates, or rather — ^I can not re- 
member the term — but it was simply this, that we would take the 
wool and load it on the car when it was being shipped from the 
terminal poiijjb, arid we were then, the banker was to attach the 
farmer's note or the woolgrower's note to this bill of lading and 
that was to be cashed by some of the regional banks, whichever 
bank we were doing business with, to the amount of the capital and 
► surplus of the member bank. And that was not to be charged up 
to any line of credit that that bank had with the Federal reserve 
bank. And Mr. Marlow objected that that would not save our peo- 
ple, that that would not be enough, and he made some other sug- 
gestions, and the governor came back at him with other ways in 
which we were to get more, thsft this wool paper could be discounted 
with their correspondent, and that the correspondent could discount 
that with the Federal reserve bank without it being charged up to 
any of the credit that that bank had with the Federal reserve bank. 
And with that plan we thought it was possible to take care of the 
business and everybody was thoroughly satisfied and felt that the 
Federal Reserve Board had done a great deal for us. 

We are unfortunately in the Kansas City district and when we 
went to put up our paper — I know when we went home we notified 
all of the people — and when we went to put it up to Mr. Miller, he 
said " No," and absolutely refused. And they called him and had a 
meeting at Cheyenne, where most of the bankers of the State were 
present and his proposition was simply this, that he would take a 
chattel mortage of 15 cents a pound on the wool and would discount 
that paper. 

Senator Kenyon. How much did you say that he was willing to 
loan, secured by that chattel mortgage ? 
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Dr. Wilson. Fifteen cents a pound. That simply meant that the 
wool at that time had a normal value of 40 cents a pound was only 
considered sufficient security for a loan of 15 cents a pound and we 
felt that a 15-cent mortgage would cause a break in our prices, and 
tend to bring the price down to 15 cents. And when we came back 
at Grov. Harding regarding the matter, Gov. Harding said that he 
could do nothing with the member banks; that the governor of that^ 
bank controlled the policy of the bank. 

Senator Kenyon. That is true. Of course, the Federal Reserve 
Board can not tell a member bank how much they can loan. 

Dr. Wilson. This Federal reserve bank, this board could not tell 
the Federal reserve bank at Kansas City which they should do ? 

Senator Kenton. They can not do that. 

Dr. Wilson. I do not know what a board is for. I thought it. was 
of great importance, this board at Washington. I do not know how 
many members were present, but they hadnearly a full attendance 
and when those members decided on a course, I had an idea that it 
would more or less control what the Federal reserve banks in the 
country would do, but I found out that it did not. Now, I do not 
know as to the law or anything about that board, but I Jo know that 
those are the facts. But there has been so much said about the Fed- 
eral reserve bank that I simply want to set Gov. Harding and the 
board here right. They were very helpful and if the plan they sug- 
gested had been carried out, why, I don't think we* would be here 
pleading to-day because we would h^ve secured what money we 
needed from this. 

Senator Walsh of Montana. Has it worked out in the Minneapolis 
district ? 

Dr. Wilson. I do not know, Senator. I have not heard as much 
complaining from the wool men in that district, although they are in 
hard shape. 

Now, Dr. McClure told you of the condition of the sheep men 
throughout the country and also with regard to the way the sheep 
are being sacrificed now. 

With regard to that one bunch that were sold for 34 cents. They 
were first sent to Denver and were held there for two or three days. 
Being old ewes they naturally shrunk very badly. Not being able to 
dispose of them in Denver, they loaded them up and sent them to 
Omaha, with the same result. And there has been a part of the time 
this fall, during this rush, that it was impossible to get cattle or 
sheep either one into the stockyards the day you arrive. Somex)f them 
stay there on the cars for quite a while before they even get unloaded. 
And after they get unloaded they go into chutes and then into a little 
pen, and then they are put in the alleys and driven in the alleys for 
quite a distance to get to the pen, that they are intended for. 

Every commission company has so many pens in a certain part of 
the yard, and some of the live stock have not been able to get to those 
pens in two days and there have been cases where men have taken 
their stock out of the yards and put them back on the train and 
shipped them home. 

Senator Walsh tells me he has just gotten a return on 750 odd head 
of sheep sent to market, and he got $900 for the 750 odd head, and the 
hpcdk nlace in the United States to sell them to-day, I think, is in Chi- 
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cage, and they are paying something like 3^ and 4 cents, and fat ewes 
are going as high as 5 cents. 

Senator EIendrick. That would mean about $3 a head, wouldn't it. 
Doctor ? 

Dr. Wilson. Why, yes, sir ; for the average run of ewes. I have 
here a statement from one of the largest if not the largest sheep sales- 
men in the United States. They say : 

The sheep market is even worse than the lamb trade. Choice, big, fat, heavy 
native ewes are selling at 4 cents, and thousands of cull to medium ewes from 
2 to 3i cents. We believe we have solved the sheep business. Quotations on the 
Chicago market show tankage is selling at $80 to $90 a ton. You can buy the 
best native ewes here at $80 and the bulk. of the ewes at $50 to $70 a ton, so we 
advise our friends who are feeding hogs to kill the sheep and feed them to the 
hogs, as it is the cheapest feed that you can get, much cheaper than tankage and 
fully as good ; then you have the skins besides. There is nothing on the list as 
Cheap as these fat native ewes now. Not only that, but the packers say they 
can not sell the mutton, and if you come to Chicago and buy a few loads for feed 
it wttl help people who have sheep to market later on. 

This statement further says: 

Choice feedmg lambs, which were selling up to 12^ cents a week ago, are 
down to Hi cents now, and all the. choice feeding lambs this week sold from 
Hi to 12 cents. Fat In nibs have dec Ined rapidly and the best sold here We^lnes- 
day up to 11 cents. To day, with very few hero, the top was Hi cents while 
the general market is 25 to 50 cents higher. 

Senator Gore. Those prices have not been reflected in the price of 
stock? 

Dr. Wilson, The best answer I can give with regard to that, Sen- 
ator, is that in Denver a little over a week ago the president of the 
Live Stock Exchange, Al Prey, there had been getting a part of his 
meat from the packing house and taking it home at night, the pack- 
ing house being in the yards, and he went home one evening without 
any and had to go around to a corner store to get a little bacon, and 
he went in and asked for 2 pounds. It was a very nice little meat 
and grocery store, and the party put up what he supposed was 2 
pounds of bacon, and he says, " How much is it ? " The merchant 
says, " $1.35." He says, " My God, I only wanted 2 pounds," and he 
says, " That is all you have got, 2 pounds." " You do not mean to 
tell me that you charge 67^ cents a pound for cured meat that costs 
you 36? " " Yes, sir; that is just what I am charging." "Well," 
he says, " you ought to be prosecuted." And he says, " I am going 
down town and see if I can not do something with you." He found 
out that he cut up one beef a week. There are other outfits in 
Denver cutting up as high as 80 and there are others which cut up 
1, 2, 6r 3 a week. He was paying his cutter $35 a week. He pub- 
lished this and said that they ought to be compelled to reduce their 
prices 15 cents a pound retail. Now, that was the average price right 
along, and on Monday morning Denver had meat at 15 cents a pound 
less than they had it for Saturday night. 

Senator Kenyon. Can you get that man down to Washington? 

Dr. Wilson. No ; but I will tell you — of course, you could get him 
down to Washington. You can get some other men that are just as 
good, and they could accomplish the same thing if they would take 
the proper steps. That had its effect in Chicago. The retail prices 
in Chicago went down Monday a week ago. 

Senator Gore. I don't believe it has been felt in Washington yet. 
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Senator Ejsnyon. I think there ought to be a monument erected to 
that mam 

Senator McNary. Now, what is your remedy for the situation? 

Dr. WnjsoN. Why, simply stop things until we catch up. I was 
asked if there was any place in the West where you could go, west 
of the Mississippi Eiver, to-day and buy a large bunch of cattle, and 
I said that I aid not, unless you go to the market. I do not know 
of any place in the West where you can go to-day and buy a large 
bunch of sheep. 

Senator Gore. This low price of wool is not reflected in the price of 
woolen goods ? 

Dr. Wilson. I am afraid it is not. It is not in the suit — in the made 
suit. 

Senator Gore. Then it would be a good idea to get the men in here 
who manufacture the woolens and ascertain what is the cost of 
manufacturing woolens and sec what they are selling for, and try to 
trace it through to the final consumer and see where all of this 
spread of profit takes place. 

Dr. Wilson. A young man in our country who won a bet on the 
election bet a $75 suit of clothes 

Senator Gore. He ought to be prosecuted for stealing it. 

Dr. Wilson. No ; I beg your pardon ; he said that there would be 
a 3,500 mgLJority. He thought that he would be smart and beat the 
condition in some manner, and by some cooperative arrangement he 
sent down to the Carolinas' for enough woolens to make two suits, 
and he took that to the tailor. I do not know just what the cost oi 
that cloth was, but I think it was $20 he had paid for the cloth, and 
he thought he could ^et two suits for the price of one. 

Sena^r Gore. He sent to South Carolina ? 

• Dr. Wilson. I do not know — to one of the Carolinas — and he got 
the goods for $20 for the pattern, and he took it to Denver to- have 
it made, and the first place that he went to wanted $150 for making 
the suits. But he finally did get it made for $115. He had paid $20 
for the pattern, $40 for the two patterns — I believe he got an extra 
pair of pants — and they cost him $115. That would make $155 for 
which he got the two suits. He could not have bought them at the 
tailor's, though, for less than two hundred and a quarter. 

Senator Kenyon. Your remedy is an embargo ? 

Dr. Wilson. That is all I can see. 

Senator Gore. Don't you think that if you put an embargo on that 
it will raise the price of woolen goods ? 

Dr. Wilson. I do not see how it could. 

Senator Gore. I laiow, there are many things in which we can 
not see any reason. 

Dr. Wilson. I know. Senator, most anything can occur. I met a 
gentleman in Mr. Clay's office in Chicago, and he told me that he was 
a manufacturer, and he says that he has 6,0()0 employees. He has 
had them so long, and has never had any labor trouble, any strikes, 
that he feels like they are his children and he has to help to protect 
them, and he says that they have so many millions of dollars worth 
of goods in New York, and whenever he reduces the price of the 
goods, the foreign goods are reduced to just a little bit lower, and that 
when he catches up and would like to reduce them again the price is 
reduced on the foreign goods ; that they can reduce faster than he can. 
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I am informed, and I believe that it is absolutely true, that Eng- 
land is sending lots of wool to Germany but is retaining the title to 
the wool. It is not sold, nor disposed of to Germany, but the Ger- 
mans manufacture it into woolens ajid then England takes the yarn 
and disposes of it in the markets of the world. She does not let those 
people have any title to it, but — take our own situation : Last winter, 
the first of this year, we started into feeding. Not only that, but 
we had all of dlir own feed. It happened that we had plenty. I had 
to buy one car of corn extra. 

We generally sell from $75,000 to $125,000 worth of stuff. This 
year, up to date, we have not sold one single, solitary dollars' worth 
of stuff. We got $16,000 advanced on our wool, and we have had 
to borrow to pay expenses after that $16,000 worth. And we bor- 
rowed a little more ; we borrowed $5,000, and he had hardly turned 
around until we had to have another $5,()00, and now we are in debt 
between $45,000 and $50,000. We have 3,000 lambs to sell, but we 
have not been able to sell them ; I did not happen to be around when 
the fellows came around to buy them. We had an offer when I lef t— 
I do not know whether the boys have taken it or not — for 10 cents 
a pound, weighed up at home. That is all we asked. We were given 
that offer over the phone, and I said, " You have bought something.'^ 
He said, " Well, you have got a week, and you can see them and I 
will give you a first mortgage on them," which is perfectly satis- 
factory, and that means we will have ^to have the money to buy 
corn and pay the freight. 

I do not know how it has come out ; I do not know whether they 
did it or not. But remember, we have to get money to carry him. 
We need the money to pay our own debt, and the condition of our 
banks is deplorable. They have all" stood back of us. They realize 
that if this thing goes they have gone too. There is no helping it ; 
and they are making every effort to carry every person they can ; 
the banks are willing to do everything they can. I do not believe 
we have had anybody closed out. I know of one condition there 
where a banker had $70,000 owed to him by four or five parties who 
were cattlemen. They sold the cattle and paid $70,000, and he was 
absolutely unable to renew the notes ; they could not renew the notes 
for $30,000 for them. And they had to get a renewal in another 
place. Now, in an ordinary banking and in ordinary times if he has 
$100,000 coming to him and $70,000 would be paid at once he would 
be glad to take care of the $80,000. Our people are simply in very 
bad shape. Everybody has got to wait until they make something. 

The Chairman. If it will not disturb you, I want to ask you a 
question-to get your opinion. The question has been asked here with 
reference to the exchange ; isn't this the way it works out : The raw 
material here in America, what we call raw material, which is the 
farmer's finished product, is very cheap. Dr. McClure has given it 
as his opinion* that the wool that goes into a suit of clothes is worth 
afiout 90 cents. Now, does it make very much difference how high 
the present American dollar may be if the foreign country can come 
here, and has come here^ and pay the premium on our currency and 
buy this raw material? You can guess what happens, that that 
material is shipped to the foreign countries; manufacturers pay 
their help in their own depreciated currency. Now, that supposedly 
applies to Germany ; that is about 16 to 1 now. Now, for every dol- 
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lar that the American manufacturer pays out, for every dollar that 
the Germafi manufacturer pays out, the American manufacturers 
will have, to pay out $16. Now, if that manufactured article is per- 
mitted to come in here you will see that that is an unfair competition. 
And England is to-day, and every other European country is to-day, 
making enormous sums of money out of their depreciated currency. 

Now, that is one question which I believe ought to be discussed be- 
cause foreign countries have been profiting ; I know whereof I speak, 
on their own depletion in currency. We know that money, as I said, 
is cheap, and labor is high, and their products are high, but too rapid 
depletion means absolute ruination. Now, there is the danger, and 
where the Federal Reserve Board has made a mistake, and I have 
so told Gov. Harding. I am not an economist, I am simply a farmer, 
but I can readily see that it means the ruination of American 
industries if this program is carried on, and the currency; that is, 
the value of the currency is being enhanced and the value of currency 
in all European nations is being lowered. You are a college pro- 
fessor, I understand 

Dr. Wilson. No ; I deny that. I do not care what you call me, but I 
am not a college professor. 

The Chairman. That is all right and I beg your pardon; but I 
would like to have your opinion. 

Dr. Wilson. I think that to a certain extent is true. I understand 
that Germany is paying their labor less than they paid back in 1914; 
less than half. They are able to get labor extremely low, and that is 
why England is sending wool over there and holding the title to the 
wool, holding the title in their own name, because they can get it 
manufactured, the labor is so much cheaper than even in England, 
'jihey are thereby enabled to make an additional profit. I think that 
that is absolutely correct. 

The Chairman. Whether you are a college professor or not, I know 
you are a business man of experience ; of great experience. Now, is it 
your experience that it is dangerous for us here in America to try to 
deflate our currency 

Dr. Wilson. I have seen a statement in one of our recent papers, 
lately, that they believe that England, always bright, always looking 
out for England, was keeping their currency in its present condition 
simply for the beniefit that it gave her. And, if they are bright enough 
to do that, we ought to be bright enough not to let her get too much 
from us. Mr. Higgenbarth has been up in Canada, and Canada, not 
more than two weeks ago, maybe not that long ago, passed an embargo 
on hides, felts, and skms, of all animals of every description against 
Europe, Asia, Africa, South America, Central America, and Aus- 
tralia. 

Senator Gore. You mean on hides coming into Canada or going 
out? 

Dr. Wilson. That does not apply to us and Mexico ; that embargo 
of Canada. That is on condition 

Senator Gore. I know, but I do not catch you. Dr. Wilson. 

Dr. Wilson. Canada has put an embargo on them coming into 
Canada on importations. 

The Chairman. Now, I am interested in wheat, in the wheat market, 
and the Canadian farmer sells a bushel of wheat for 12 to 15 cents 
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more than the American farmer gets, but the Canadian farmer pays 
his debts with Canadian dollars, just as readily as the American pays 
his debts with the American dollar. 

Dr. Wilson. Absolutely, and the Canadian farmer will export his 
wheat to this country, and, when he exports it, he will get 15 cepts 
on the dollar extra. 

Senator Smith of South Carolina. But the point that Senator 
Gronna is making is this, that if the farmer has incurred debts in the 
deflated dollar or at the inflated prices, that now, when he comes to 
settle that debt, he settles it on an appreciated dollar. Therefore, 
this is going to ruin him, because he bought when the dollar was 
worth so much. Now, when he goes to pay that debt, the dollar is 
worth twice that. Now, I think they should have held this until the 
season when there was a minimum amount of credit out in order 
that the agriculturalist, who turns over his investment once a year, 
might have been given a chance to begin the next production with a 
gradual deflation so that when he buys these supplies to produce his 
crops in the spring, he would not have to pay it in the fall with a 
dollar that was worth twice as much, and, at the same time, his stuff 
was only bringing in half the number of dollars, and less than half 
than the numbjer of dollars. That is the idea. You take the cattle 
raiser, his costs were increased imtil he paid 10 cents a pound for 
them, and when he went to sell them he could only get 5 cents a 
pound. 

I buy a Liberty bond, for instance, at $1,000, and I am a farmer. 
That will take 5 bales of cotton, when I purchase the Liberty bond 
6 bales of cotton would pay for it. Now, it will take 30 bales of 
cotton to pay for it. 

Senator Gore. I do not see where it hits the bondholder. 

Senator Smith of South Carolina. If the farmer bought a Liberty 
bond for $1,000 last year, to pay for it this year he would have 
figured that it would have taken 6 bales to have paid for it, but, when 
he goes to pay for it he finds that it will take 30 bales of cotton to 
pay for it instead of 6 bales. 

Senator Gore. Yes ; I see the point. 

Senator Smith of South Carolina. That is the situation. 

Dr. Wilson. I read where a banker had sent for a cotton trader to 
come in and see him. He came in smiling, knowing that he was 
going to get something hard, and that he had better smile as long 
as he could and he said to the banker : " You know, as I was coming 
up, I was just thinking of the change in conditions." He said : " Do 
you remember me coming here five years ago, and I wanted to borrow 
$1,000 and you turned me down and wouldn't let me have it? " He 
says : " You know, I owe you $100,000 this morning." The banker 
says : " That is what I sent for you for." He says : " I am awfully 
sorry, but when that comes due, I will have to call it. I can not 
possibly renew it." The man says: "What is your business? " The 
banker says : " I am a banker." The man says : " Well, I am here to 
tell you that you will be in the cotton business as soon as you call 
that loan." He did not have it. 

You know the condition, gentlemen. There is no use talking about 
it, in the West, and I include the stock raiser in the West. I am not 
making a special plea for the sheepman, because the cattleman is in 
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just as bad shape. The cattlemen in our country last year rather than 
to buy feed and feed their cattle, and a great many sheepmen shipped 
their cattle and sheep to New Mexico, Texas, and Arizbna, wherever 
they could find feed and pasture for them, and in the spring them 
shipped them back. Now, I have got a friend who shipped 8,000 head 
of sheep back from down there to Wyoming. He had them in the 
stockyards at Caspar and there came that April storm and he lost 
3,000 head. He had 5,000 head that he had paid freight to Texas on 
and freight back left, and he had 3,000 head killed that he had paid 
freight to Texas on and back. But he was fortunate enough to sell 
his wool for 61 cents. 

Senator McNary. What agricultural products, Doctor, would you 
include in ,this embargo ? You say that the live-stock industry is in 
the same condition as the wool, and you really want to safeguard the 
wool, and the lamb, and the live stock. Would you go any ftirther ? 

Dr. WiLiSON. Well, I do not want to go too far, because you under- 
stand the further we go the less liable it is to pass. 

Senator McNary. I understand that you are not making a special 
plea for anything except sheep. You are not making a special plea 
for the cattle, although you say they are in the same condition ? 

Dr. Wilson. They are, absolutely. 

Senator McNary. Then the embargo ought to include them ? 

Dr. Wilson. I want the embargo to include sheep and live stock and 
their products. 

Now, they sold some packer hides at Denver here two weeks ago at 
5 cents. 

Senator Kendrick. Packer hides ; good hides. 

Dr. Wilson. Packer hides. 

Senator Kendrick. Five cents? The quotation of the market is 
that they are above that. 

Dr. Wilson. But there is nobody to buy them. 

Senator Kendrick. Packer hides sold as high as 71 cents a poimd 
in August, 1919. That was the peak price. 

Dr. Wilson They sold, I know^ at 35 cents and as high as 40 cents, 
which was a high price during the war. But those hides sold for 5 
cents, and that is the price to-day. That is, packer hides at 5 cents* 
Six or eight months ago hides were selling for 24rJ. 

Senator Kendrick. Are there manjr hides and pelts being brought 
into this country from foreign countries ? 

Dr. Wilson. 1 do not know with regard to the situation, whether 
there are hides and pelts being brought in or not. I have not noticed 
lately, but that Is the condition, and I think that wool and live stock 
and their products should be included — that we ought to cover all of 
them. 

Senator Kjjndrick. Live stock? 

Dr. Wilson. Live stock and live-stock products. 

Senator Kendrick. You might emphasize the fact on wool? 

Dr. Wilson. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. We are very much obliged to you, Dr. Wilson. 

Senator Walsh of Montana. If that is all that Dr. Wilson has to 
sav, with the permission of the committee, I would like to call Mr. 
Walker. 
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STATEMENT BY MB. J. F. WALKEE, OF GAMBIEE, OHIO, SEGEE- 
TAEY OF THE OHIO WOOL GEOWEES' ASSOCIATION AND CHAIE- 
MAN OF THE WOOL COMMITTEE OF THE AMEEICAN FAEM 
BTIEEATI FEDEEATION. 

The Chairman. Please give your name and the organization you 
represent to the reporter. 

Mr. Walker. J. F. Walker, Gambier, Ohio ; secretary of the Ohio 
Wool Growers' Association, chairman of the wool committee of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation. 

Mr. Chairman and Senators, our position in the East with regard 
to the wool situation is not a life and death proposition with us 
altogether, because we follow diversified farming, but oub condition 
is very serious. We have attempted to increase the production of 
wool in Ohio and the adjacent States in the past three or four years. 
Dr. McClure has told you somewhat of the efforts that have been 
made during the past few yea'rs. During f he past few years I have 
addressed over a thousand meetings. I have talked production to 
those men, during the entire period of the war, because I knew the 
situation that we were in with regard to suitable wool not only for 
the civilian population but also for our soldiers. 

Senator Gore. Have you been into those localities lately? 

Mr. Walker. I do not dare to go there now. I am staying away. 

We are confronted with this situation. There are a great many 
men in Ohio and adjacent States who have stocked up with sheep 
at prices that were high. It was nothing uncommon for ewes to 
bring from $18 to $25. That was no unusual occurrence. To-day 
those sheep, and I am speaking of the very best ewes in the State, 
can be purchased at prices ranging from $6 down. They are breeding 
stock. The market on other grades of sheep has depreciated ac- 
cordingly. Ohio has a reputation of producing the best wool in the 
United States. On the 16th of November — we have a cooperative 
marketing association with 4,000,000 pounds of wool. I happen to 
be the manager of that association. We offered 1,200,000 pounds of 
fine Ohio wool, good clean wool, at 44 cents and the reply that we 
got was that they would not be interested in these wools at more than 
30 cents a pound and then in a minor way. 

Senator Kendrick. Mr. Walker, you are giving the price of sheep 
per head at this time, not of breeding ewes, do I understand ? 

Mr. Walker. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kendrick. What are ewes worth now ? 

Mr. Walker. I bid in a bunch of ewes, two lots of ewes which I 
was asked to bid in. Gentlemen, I bid in those ewes, those two lots. 
The first lot at $5.85, and the second lot at $6 per head. Those are, 
I might say, the very best strain of ewes in our State. Ewes are 
selling at an average of 12 to 14 cents a pound. That same lot of 
ewes, gentleman, sold at a public s^le. and that same gentleman a 
year ago refused $30 a head for those ewes. 

Senator McNary. What is your remedy? 

Mr. Walker. We are asking for an eml3argo. 

Senator McNary. Just on wool? 

Mr. Walker. We are confining our effort in saying we want an 
embargo on wool, because we do not know of any other remedy, 
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and naturally as wool men we are only interested in wool, and can 
onlv speak for the business which we represent. 

Senator MoNary. Wool and lamb carcasses, and other products? 

Mr. Walker. Wool and lamb carcasses and other products. We 
have an oversupply at the present time. There is no apparent 
market. 

You might be interested in a question which came im with re- 
gard to the imports that are coming into this country. 1 have here 
figures taken from the Bureau of Markets and they are from 1909 
to 1913. The average importation was 203^98,000 pounds. In the 
year 1917 we imported 420,996,000 pounds. We more than doubled 
the average prewar importation, in 1918 we imported 453,727,000 
pounds; in 1919, 422,000,000 pounds; and th6 statement given you 
tor the first 10 months of this year, 427^000,000 pounds. 

Senator Walsh of Montana. Just a minute, Mr. Walker. Prob- 
ably a very large portion of that went into the Government pur- 
chases? 

Mr. Walker, Well, a part of that large importation did go into 
the Government purchases. 

Senator Walsh of Montana. Well, that has been disposed of 
practically. They only have about 50,000,000 pounds. - 

Mr. Walker. It has been resold to the dealers and the manufac- 
turers. 

Senator Walsh of Montana. Have you any information relative 
to how much of that is really still available and unmanufactured? 

Mr. Walker. The reports here give on hand October — these are 
Bureau of Market reports — 520,000,000 pounds, in round numbers. 

Senator Walsh of Montana. That is, still on hand ? 

Mr. Walker. That is, in the dealers' and manufacturers' hands. 
The woolgrowers have, I should say, 95 per cent of the wool of 
the present wool clip. The present wool clip is still in the hands 
of tile growers, or imder their control, in pools in some central 
location. 

It will be only five months until we have a new clip off in the 
east. When we have this new clip there is going to be between 
900,000,000 and a billion pounds of wool in the United States to 
take care of a consumption which is normally taken care of — even 
during the war period thiey only consumed 600,000,000 pounds. 

Senator Walsh of Montana. Am I correct in the assumption I 
make that the extraordinary accumulation of wool in this country 
now in the hands of dealers and manufacturers was brought about by 
the purchase of wool by the Government during the war period? 

Mr. Walker. I would not say by the Government, because the 
Government only purchased that wool during one year. It was 
brought about in two ways. The first is this : Austria and Germany 
normally consume 800,000,000 pounds of grease wools per annum, 
and for six years they have consumed but veiy little wool, due to the 
fact of the World War. They had no way oi getting that wool dur- 
ing the period of the war. They have had no credit since that time. 
That wool has accumulated, and America has been the best market 
for that wool because of the fact that we were the only country that 
was buying with money that was worth 100 cents on the dollar. It 
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was worth more than that in foreign currency, and the best possible 
outlet for all of these wools was America, and our manufacturers 
were running full speed and they 'anticipated their wants and they 
bought large quantities of wool. The woolen mills ran possibly more 
than normal, but I do not have those figures. Consumption was 
approximately 600,000,000 pounds. Our normal production in the 
United States yearly is 300,000,000 pounds. We have had during 
'the last two or three years a gradual accumulation of wool because 
of the fact that ^e have imported more wools than we have actually 
put through our mills. 

Senator McNaky. After the 1921 clip, which you fix the date as the 
1st of May, you will have enough wool in the hands of the American 
manufacturers to last a period of two years ? 

Mr. Walker. We will have enough wool, putting it very conserva- 
tively, to last for normal requirements, at the rate we have always 
consumed wool, at least 18 months, or until June, 1922. 

Senator Kendrick. When will the other crop which is coming on 
be on the market? 

Mr. Walker. It will be ready for the market between May and 
June, 1921. 

The Chairman. You are a wool grower, so you are familiar with 
the supply of wool. Now, why is it with these conditions our manu- 
facturers are still buying wool from abroad, from the foreign coun- 
tries ? 

Mr. Walker. Well, it is because they feel they can buy wools there 
cheaper than here, oome of the manufacturers tell us here in the 
East what their quotations are from the foreign markets. I strike 
here a quotation from South America. A man says I can buy wools 
for 16 cents a pound. That would be suicide for us to take any such 
price as that. He says I can buy wools from Australia laid down 
here at approximately 30 to 40, which is very cheap, even to-day^ 
and in addition to that the man that was buying his wool antici- 
pated that he would be able to buy it cheaper a little later on, and 
we have been unable to dispose of our wool at any market in the 
country. We have scoured the country. At this time last year we 
had actually marketed 2,000,000 pounds of wool, and were cleaning up 
our accounts and getting the money back to the growers by the 1st 
of November. This year, on the 1st of November, out of 4,000,000 
pounds of wool on hand, we had not sold a half a million poimds, 
and then I think we had sold more than any other pool in the 
United States. 
^ The Chairman. Of course, I am including Australia. 

Mr. Walker. Absolutely. 

The Chairman. How about Argentina ? 

Mr. Walker. Argentina is practically the same. I think that is 
30. I think they pav a little better than that for Argentina. 

The Chairman. So, with our money high, I assume that a dollar 
will go further; they can pay their freight with the difference in 
exchange? 

Mr. Walker. I think that might be interesting in that connection. 

•Senator E^endrick. Well, in this value, these relative values of the 
two currencies, the difference will pay the freight? 

Mr. Walker. More than pay the f rieght. It will more than do it. 
Senator McNary. From the large woolgrowing countries? 
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Mr. Walker. From the large woolgrowing countries ; yes, sir. 

I am a fairly strong man, but I can not carry enough raw wool 
on my back to duv myself a suit of clothes. It would take the prod- 
ucts of 3 acres oi my ground, which is worth $350 an acre, devoted 
to sheep growing to raise me enough revenue to buy a suit of clothes. 
Now, that is the condition that is confronting us men. And that is 
the situation in most of the East. We have the lambs left. 

I sold a bunch of lambs in Texas at 40. My men could not pay me. 
They had sheep, but could not get the money out of them. I started 
to feeding my hogs, and my hogs all took cholera and died. I have 
got my surpjlus lambs, and I have got my corn left. 

But the big thing ahead of us right now is the holding of the men 
back on the farm. Sixty thousand farmers between the ages of 15 
and 60 have left Ohio farms during this last year, ouij in Ohio 
alone ; and for every man who came back to the farm in the State of 
Ohio seven men left last jrear. 

Now, what are we going to say to those men ? What are you 
gentlemen going to say to them ? What are you going to do in a way 
. to make it safe to continue in agriculture ? Fifty per cent of the 
purchasing power — here is a thing that I-want you men to consider 
seriously — 50 per cent of the purchasing power m the United States 
is invested back on the farms. Now, those men can hot buy, because 
they do not have the money to-day. My wool is entirely tied up. 
My sheep that I did sell have gone to south Texas and the men can 
not pay for them. What little wheat we raised is still in the barns, 
because the elevators are full of Canadian wheat and the mills are 
buying Canadian wheat instead of Ohio wheat. I can not find a 
market for anything I have got to sell. The only consolation I have 
is that I have gotten credit at the bank or I would be unable to go on. 

Senator Ken yon. Are there many tenant farmers? 

Mr. Walker. Have we many ? 

Senator Kenyon. And what is their condition ? 

Mr. Walker. I just want to illustrate. Mr. E. O. Bradfute, of 
Xeriia, who is one of our most prominent farmers in Ohio, made this 
statement to me two weeks ago. He had a son who came in from the 
service and was offered $2,500 a year over at Columbus. He wanted 
to go back on the farm. He has got one of the very best farms.* I do 
not know at what he values his farm. He has a large farm, and a 
large barn well stocked with good live stock, and it is in a high state 
of cultivation. He told the boy to invoice the stock and he would 
make a proposition. After the boy invoiced the stock, he told him 
that he had better pare it down in a few places. That boy has worked 
hard all summer and has not squandered a dollar and to-day he is 
$7,000 in debt. " Now," he said, " I am going to wipe the slate clean 
with that boy and start again." There is just where the tenant farmer 
is to-day. I know of some farms where the tenant farmers are sell- 
ing everything they have got on the farm, and are trying to ^et out 
of the country. 

Senator Kenyon. What percentage of your farmers are tenants ? 

Mr. Walker. I can not answer that question accurately. I presume 
that better than 50 per cent of the farmers, actual farmers, are tenants. 

Senator Kenyon. And how do they pay their rent, by cash? That 
is a $100 an acre farm. 
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Mr. Walker.! think the majority of the farmers work on a basis 
of 50-50, on a 50-50 proposition, the owner furnishing the farm and 
the tenant doing the work and furnishing some stock and implements 
on the farm. 

Senator Kjjnyon. On 40-cent com? 

Mr. Walker. We sold our com in Ohio, that corn can be purchased 
in Ohio at prices ranging from 40 to 60 cents a bushel on the farm. 

Senator Kenton. How is he going to pay the rent? 

Mr. Walker.. He can not pay the rent. He simply can not pay the 
rent. He will simply have to repudiate his debts. That is the only 
thing that the tenant farmer can do. 

Senator McNary. Are there any farmers in Ohio that can sell their . 
corn for the cost of production? 

Mr. Walker. Not this year. My farm — ^we go over our account 
very carefully — and I tola the men that are working for me that if 
they would take everything that was sold off of the farm this year, 
take the increase in stock at market prices, and I would pay the taxes 
on the farm, I would not charge them a dollar for the investment or 
the equipment or anything ox that sort, but if they would do that 
they could have it for their wages if they would take it. They said 
that they would study over it and look at the bopks, and they came to 
me voluntarily just before I came down here and they said, " We are 
going to work lor you for less money next year. You can not afford 
to pay us what you have been paying us." I have had those men with 
me ever since I began farming, 14 years ago. They are a part of the 
farm, just as much as I am. That is the class of men I have on my 
farm. That just shows the condition. And I know that every man 
has worked hard trying to make something out of the farm. 

The Chairman. Comd you give the committee what it cost to pro- 
duce your wheat this year? 

Mr. Walker. I am not so familiar with wheat, Mr. Gronna, because 
in my particular section we do not raise wheat except as a by-product 
in order to get the com ground down in grass again. 

Senator Ejbnton. I want to ask a more fundamental question: * 
What effect is this whole situation having upon the minds of the 
farmers? 

Mr.*WALKER. What effect would it have? 

Senator Kenton. What effect does it have? 

Mr. Walker. Well, what effect would it have, what-effect would it 
naturally have on anybody that suffers these losses. It is a proposi- 
tion with which they are becoming disgusted. 

Senator Kenton. What do you think it is due to? 

Mr. Walker. Well, you can hear most any reason. We are not 
so much interested in what brought this matter about. It is a con- 
dition and not a theory that we are interested in. We are not par- 
ticularly interested in the cause, but we know that it has happened. 

The 'Chairman. That is a question that we ought to be able to 
work out. 

Senator Walsh of Montana. What is your remedy, what remedy do 
you have to offer? 

Mr. Walker. I think the most feasible plan would be an embargo 
against the products of which we have an abundant supply in this 
country until such time as they can be absorbed through the chan- 
"^els. 
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Senator McNary. You want to reserve the American consumption, 
the American market for American products? 

Mr. Walker. Absolutely. You might be interested to know that 
labor is interested in the farmer. It might be interesting to you to 
know that last week I had a letter from a labor-union man who was 
writing to me along another line,' that he said, " We are in favor of 
eating American live-stock products and American wheat. We are 
not in favor of wearing clothes that are not made in America. In 
fact, we stand for 100 per cent Americanism." .That is the attitude 
of labor to-day, because labor is looking forward to the fact that 
if the Jarmer can not buy, they can have no market in which to sell 
the product of their labor, and they want to stick by the farmer. 
They know that the farmer can not buy automobiles and can not buy 
anything unless he has the money with which to buy it, and there 
is not any man who is more interested. 

Senator McNary. What agricultural products would you propose 
should be included in this embargo bill ? 

Mr. Walker. I am not here to ma£e any recommendations other 
than on wool, because we are more interested in the supply of wool. 

Senator McNary. And the lamb carcasses? 

Mr. Walker. I know that the other persons can give very good 
reasons why their products should be included. I think it is no more 
than right that they should be taken care of and I am quite willing 
that they should be, and would be glad for them to be taken care 
of — any product that to-day is suflfering from an abnormal impor- 
tation of foreign products to take advantage of our high-price mar- 
ket conditions as compared with theirs. 

The Chairman. You people have discussed the question of reviv- 
ing the War Finance Corporation? 

Mr. Walker. It has been discussed ; yes, sir ; and we feel that it 
would be a great help. There is no question about it and we are in 
favor of any remedy that will alleviate the condition. We think that 
the War Industries Corporation would help, and that it would help 
materially. 

Senator Walsh of Montana. You think that it will help condi- 
tions in central Europe so that they may absorb some of their surplus 
wool ? 

Mr. Walker. That would be one way in which it could help re- 
establish the credit of central Europe and allow them to go on pur- 
chasing wool. But I am not over sanguine about Germany coming 
in and buying wool, because if Germany could buy wool they could 
buy cheaper in South America, if they had the credit, or in Australia. 
Now, an instance of that 

Senator Walsh of Montana. That is the argument; they do not 
have the credit, and we have to extend them credit, upon a basis of 
an immediate arrangement. 

Mr. Walker. England has advanced some credit to Austria, about 
$800,000,000, in order to rehabilitate their factories, and they are 
shipping 20,000,000 pounds of wool to Austria to start their factories 
going. 

The Chairman. Are there any further questions that you wish to 
ask, Mr. Walker? 
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There is one questioiji that I might ask you and that is, what does 
it cost to produce a bushel of wheat ; about what was the cost this 
year to produce a bushel of corn ; do you know ?~ 

Mr. Walker. We figured it out on our farm — ^now, I am not quali- 
fied to make a statement with regard to this, because I am a live- 
stock farmer, and my specialty is in live stock. The grain that is 
raised on my farm is an incident with us rather than the main pro- 
fession. Well, our corn and our wheat — I can tell you what the 
wheat cost us to produce. It cost us $4.25 a bushel to produce this 
year because we had practically a failure. While we normally raise 
30 to 35 bushels to the acre, we only raised 10 bushels this ye^r. It 
would have cost us more than that if I had not put in oats and gotten 
a crop of oats that way. Our corn has cost us this year, for every 
bushel of corn we have, and it has cost us about $1.04 a bushel. The 
average price for our com now is about 75 cents a bushel. That is 
what it is selling for with us, as near as I can figure ; that has been 
the cost, $1.04. 

The Chairman. How much*is corn selling for now ? 

Mr. Walker, llight in our immediate vicinity 3^ou can get it for 
60 cents, but, you see, we are not in the corn section of the State. 
Down in the corn-producing section of the State it is selling for 
40 to 45 cents a busnel. 

Mr. Heflix. It has cost you about 44 cents a bushel more to pro- 
duce it than you are able to sell it for? 

Mr. Walker. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. We are very much obliged to you, Mr. Walker. 

Mr. Walker. I thank you. 

STATEMENT OF HE. L. 0. CONNOB, OF THE UNITED STATES 

TARIFF COMMISSION. 

The Chairman. Give your full name and the position which you 
occupy to the reporter. 

Mr. Connor. L. G. Connor, United States Tariflf Commission. 

Senator Walsh of Montana. You say you are with the Tariff 
Commission ? 

Mr. Connor. Yes, sir. 

Senator Walsh of Montana. How long have you been with them? 

Mr. Connor. I am loaned to the Tariff Commission from the 
United States Department of Agriculture. I was with them from 
August of last year until the 1st of last April ; and I am with them 
now, again, until about the 1st of March. 

Senator Walsh of Montana. What is the character of your work 
with the Agricultural Department? 

Mr. Connor. I have been an assistant agriculturalist. 

Senator Walsh of Mantana. What particular work were you 
doing? 

Mr. Connor. I was working in connection with the sheep and wool 

industry. 

Senator Walsh of Montana. How long have you been occupying 

that position? 

Mr. Connor. I have been working in connection with the sheep 
and wool industry for several years. 
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Senator Walsh of Montana. Have you heard the figures that 
were given here this afternoon by the witnesses concerning the plac- 
ing of an embargo on the importation of wool? 

Mr. Connor. Yes, sir. 

Senator Walsh of Montana. Are they substantially correct? 

Mr. Connor^ I think they are, sir. If I may say, sir, I have a 
great deal of detailed information of that sort which I never try 
to carry in my mind. I can not give the figures exactly. I have 
them on paper, and can give them to the committee. They might 
be of more value to tlie committee. 

Senator Kenyon. I think that would be a good idea. Have you 
any compilation of that character? 

Mr. Connor. I have been trying to do that, but I have not had 
the time, because I have had considerable work down there upon 
which I have been putting in my daytime and nighttime, and I 
have not been able to get to this. 

The Chairman. Have you that detailed statement ready at the 
present time? 

Mr. Connor. It would take a couple of weeks if I put in all of 
my time to get it in the form I would like to have it in, but I can 
give the figures to you approximately in a very short while. 

Senator Walsh of Montana. How long? t 

Mr. Connor. Within a couple of days, I think. 

Senator Walsh of Montana. What would be the general character 
of those figures, Mr. Connor — what would they cover? 

Mr. Connor. They would cover the existing stock in this country 
and abroad and, as near as anyone can get from the trade, the gen- 
eral situation in Europe. That, of course, is something no one knows. 
Nobody knows what the European situation is — in Germany, Poland, 
Austria, and the old part of Hungary — and no one knows when they 
are able to get back on a normal basis. 

Senator Walsh of Montana. Would that include an estimate of the 
current production in the world? 

Mr. Connor. The current world production ; yes, sir. 

Senator Walsh of Montana. And would that include the current 
consumption by countries? 

Mr. Connor. Well, that is a very difficult thing to get because of 
the conditions in the British possessions. The British authorities 
are very careful about what they say, and anyone's guess is pretty 
nearly as good as anyone else's. 

Senator Walsh of Montana. Well, what is the basis of such a 
policy of secrecy? 

Mr. Connor. I do not know, sir. 

Senator Walsh of Montana. How do you know they are careful 
in doing it? 

Mr. Connor. Because they say so. 

Senator Walsh of Montana. They say so? 

Mr. Connor. Yes, sir; for instance, the statement is made un- 
officially there is approximately 400,000,000 pounds of wool in the 
British market and passed into the hands of speculators; but there 
has been nothing said as to what the real amount was, so far as we 
know. 

Senator Walsh of Montana. Tl^ey just say that it is " reported "?• 
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Mr. Connor. Just reported that there is approximately 400,000,000 
pounds, and they have in addition 3,000,000 bales of wool, just about 
3,000,000 bales surplus. 

Senator Walsh of Montana. There is no difficulty about getting 
substantially accurate figures concerning what the production and 
the consumption and the imports are into this country? 

Mr. Connor. No, sir. 

Senator Walsh of Montana. Will you tell us in a general way 
what the United States produces — the normal production in this 
country is — and the noimal importation and give us the total con- 
sumption ? 

Mr. Connor. That is. material purchased by the large American 
wool manufacturers. Before the war, up to the end o:^ the fiscal 
year they had gotten about 600,000,000 pounds. That is about what 
the consumption was. 

Senator Walsh of Montana. How is that divided between do- 
mestic production and importation? 

Mr. Connor. It is pretty nearly half and half. As a rule, before 
1914 we would average about 625,000,000 pounds; but 215,000,000 
pounds of that is imported wool, and, of course, considerable of that 
was carpet wool, some of which is useful in the manufacture of 
clothijig. 

Senator Walsh of Montana. Well, of the importation of 300,000,- 
000 pounds, how much of that was carpet wool ? 

Mr. Connor. It would average abqut 215,000,000 pounds. I really 
could not say how much of it was carpet wool; somewhere arovnd 
about 13. 

Senator Walsh of Montana. The United States does not produce 
any carpet wool? 

Mr. Connor. Very little. We would be better off if we had none. 

Senator Walsh of Montana. From where do they get it, from 
what source does it come? 

Mr. Connor. From the Navajo and sheep of Arizona and New 
Mexico. And then there is always a part of every lot of fleece in 
this country which is available for carpet use, because it is very low 
and very coarse. 

Senator Walsh of Montana. Well, then^ you would say that there 
was approximately 100,000,000 pounds more produced here than 
is imported? 

Mr. Connor. I would say a little over 100,000,000 pounds. That is 
the prewar basis. 

Senator Walsh of Montana. I understand. Let us get down to the 
war period. Was the situation before the war, and while the war 
was going on in Europe, and before we entered the war, did our 
importations increase or diminish? 

Mr. Connor. They increased, sir. There were several restrictions, 
but in a general way importations increased at lea^t 50 per cent. I 
can not give you those figures offhand. They have not been pub- 
lished, but they are readily available. It increased very rapidly, 
very rapidly, due to the arrangement of the British Government, 
and those importations were very heavy from South America. 
Senator Walsh of Montana. Now, what was the cause of that con- 
dition; what caused this unusually large importation into this coun- 
try during these years of 1914, 1915, and 1916? 
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Mr. Connor. We were makiiig uniforms for the foreign Govern- 
ments, sir; millions and millions of yards of goods were oeing used 
for that purpose. 

Senator Walsh of Montana. So that that assisted them about get- 
ting supplies here? 

Mr. Coj^NOR. Yes, sir. 

Senator .Walsh oi Montana. Do you think the increase was as high 
as 50 per cent? 

Mr. Connor. Up to April. 1917, at least 50 per cent ; I am sure. 

Senator Walsh of Montana. Now, of course, those' supplies, those 
importations, were, of course, not consumed in the regular course of 
manufacture? 

Mr. Connor. Yes, sir. 

Senator Walsh of Montana. Now, coming down to our entrance 
into the war, what have you to say concerning the imports into the 
United States during the years 1917, 1918, and 1919 ? 

Mr. Connor. They were very high, indeed, sir ; at least double that 
of the previous prewar average, practically. Our consumption for 
1918 was close to 720,000,000 pounds of grease wool. 

Senator Walsh of Montana. Our importation? 

Mr. Connor. Our consumption; of that we produced about 300,- 
000,000 pounds. In 1919 the consumption was approximately the 
same, slightly less, in spite of the fact that the mills had shut down 
during «ianuary and February. 

Senator Walsh of Montana. What year? 

Mr. Connor. 1919. After the armistice there was a great deal of 
unsettled feeling in the trade. In fact, there was a great deal of 
unsettled feeling and uncertainty. 

Senator Walsh of Montana, x ou say that during 1919 we ran up 
again as high as 700,000,000 ? 

Mr. Connor. Practically 700,000,000; very close to that in 1919. 
The consumption was almost as heavy as it was during 1918. 

Senator Walsh of Montana. How do you account for the extraor- 
dinary consumption of wool during the year 1918 ? 

Mr. Connor. Because during the war the use of wool for civilian 
clothing, of civilian use, was r^ricted, and the people simply had to 
have the goods, and in 1919 those who coulij bought them. They 
had to. It was a condition which was forced upon them, and they 
bought in spite of the high prices which were prevailing, and the 
miUs were working overtime supplying the clothing manufacturers 
and the tailors. 

Senator Walsh of Montana. Thus, in 1917 and 1918 the extraor- 
dinary consumption went chiefly into military uniforms ? 

Mr. Connor. They went into military and naval uniforms, yes sir. 

Senator Walsh oi Montana. For military and naval use ? 

Mr. Connor. Yes, sir. 

Senator Walsh of Montana. So that the ordinary civilian popu- 
lation was obliged to get along with less? 

Mr. Connor. With less; yes, sir. 

Senator Walsh of Montana. And to-day they have caught up ? 

Mr. Connor. They have caught up. 

Senator Walsh of Montana. But there have been no considerable 
purchases during 1919? 
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Mr. Connor. It has been the prevailing sentiment in the trade — 

wholesale, retail, and in the manufacturing trade 

• Senator Walsh of Montana. Well, then there would then appear 
to have been no considerable stock carried over in 1918 ? 

Mr. Connor. In 1918 the stock carried over was less than the 
prewar normal in the fall of the year. 

Senator Walsh of Montana. How about 1919? 

Mr. Connor. In 1919 the wool dealers put a great deal of money 
into large importations from South America and South Africa. 

Senator Walsh of Montana. I do not understand. 

Mr. Connor. In 1919 the wool dealers put their large surplus reve- 
nues, surplus income, after they had paid their income taxes into 
wool. They bought particularly on a speculation basis and from 
South America, and from South Africa. 

Senator Walsh of Montana. Because with the outlook at that 
time it looked like a good buy ? 

Mr. Connor. They imported very heavily. The fact that they im- 
ported 420,000,000 pounds during the year 1919 speaks for itself. 

Senator Walsh of Montana. And what amount do you compute 
or estimate was carried over at the end of the year 1919 ? 

Mr. Connor. The stock on hand in March, 1920, was somewhat 
above the prewar normal. I really do not know — nobody knows — 
what the real supply was at any period of the year, but the supply 
on hand, in the hands of the dealers and flie mills is lowest about 
May or June and about normal along about March. And the supply 
actually carried over in March, 1920, was somewhat above the 
prewar normal. Not above the normal Avar period. 

Senator Walsh of Montana. What would the prewar normal be? 

Mr. Connor. It would be pretty nearly three-quarters of a year's 
consumption. A year's consumption was around 525,000,000 to 
550,000,000 pounds. I am just giving it to you normally, in round 
figures. I am not giving it to the committee absolutely correct, but I 
can give you the actual figures. 

Senator Walsh of Montana. Well, for the present take the esti- 
mate and then you can supply the figures, if you can get the figures, 
so far as you can do so, Mr. Connor. 

Mr. Connor. If I may add, in the fall of 1919 the wool dealers 
had already stocked up on foreign wools and the demand had been 
all through 1919, the demand had been for fine wools, because the 
, consuming public only buys and wants the fine woolen labrics. 

Now, the dealers thought that they were going to make a good 
buy and get a large amount of raw wool abroad, and they had 
already stocked up and had a domestic supply on hand in the fall 
of 1919, but the demand for that kind of wool did not become strong 
so they were very much afraid along in the fall of 1919 and in the 
winter of 1919 and 1920 when the British Government pretty nearly 
scared them to death, because they were loaded to the rafters of their 
warehouses with foreign wools, as well as domestic, medium lo\v 
wools which they had bought at a pretty low price. That accounted 
for it absolutely. Well, the market, the wool market began to break 
on the 20th, the market had in it a dearth of low medium wool, 
almost. The wool men in the West when they went out in March and 
April and May they were not making any bids for low wool in the 
West. They only wanted fine wools. When the wool market broke 
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on May 20, therefore, primarily the market was for fine wools, be- 
cause they had no sale for the other wools, and could not take them 
on consignment. ♦ 

Senator Walsh of Montana. Well, now, when you say that the 
stock on hand in the month of March, 1920, was somewhat above the 
normal ; about how much do you have in mind? 

Mr. Connor. Somewhere around about one-fifth, I should say, 
above the prewar supply for that time of the year. I am not abso- 
lutely certain. It wasJfigured at that time on the grease basis. Since 
the Bureau of Markets began to get up reports we are able to tell 
the kind of wool. Before, it might have been wool in the grease, it 
mij^ht have been pulled wool, and it might have been scoured wool. 

ISenator Walsh of Montana, The accumulation of one-fifth above 
the normal, woJld not operate to utterly demoralize the market, al- 
though it might operate to decrease the price. Do you think it would 
demoralize the market ? 

Mr. Connor. It would not demoralize the market. 

Senator Walsh of Montana. To what do you attribute the ap- 
parent collapse of the wool market in the month of May ? 

Mr. Connor. To the continued importation of foreign wools and 
the decline in consumption. The consumers of wool were supplied 
within a few months. 

Senator Walsh of Montana. Well, take the yea^ of 1920, so far 
as the fibres are available; how have the importations been during 
that period,? 

Mr. Connor. They have been pretty high. During the first 10 
months of 1920 420,000,000 pounds of wool was imported, which is 
actually twice as much as was normally imported before the war 
in any one year. That is, the prewar average. 

Senator Walsh of Montana. Yes; and then this situation is due, 
apparently to a larger increase in importation and a decrease in con- 
sumption ? 

Mr. Connor. Yes, sir; a large increase in importation and a de- 
crease in consumption in the last 12 months, particularly during the 
last year, but the consumption has been largely decreased during the 
last six or eieht months. 

Senator. Walsh of Montana. Now, is consumption identical with 
manufacturing? 

Mr. Connor. Well, I am speaking of mill consumption. , 

Senator Walsh of Montana. Mill consumption ? 

Mr. Connor. Mill consumption ; yes, sir. 

Senator Walsh of Montana. That is to say the mills are not oper- 
ating as they were ? 

Mr. Connor. No, sir. 

Senator Walsh of Montana. Well, are they shut down or are they 
working short handed? 

Mr. Connor. Both. They may not be running short handed, but 
they are running short time and have cut out all overtime. 

Senator Walsh of Montana. Where have these large quantities of 
imported wool come from? 

Mr. Connor. South America, South Africa, and during the last 
few months, Australia. 

Senator Walsh of Montana. And is that the current product of 
those countries or does it come from their accumulated stock? 
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Mr. Connor. They had accumulated stocks in South America. 
The foreign wools were largely coming from South America. The 
foreign wools were largely coming from South America and South 
Africa. Some of it had accumulated in South Africa and in South 
America. Large stores had accumulated in New Zealand and Aus- 
tralia. 

Senator Walsh of Montana. It was from the South American clip, 
however ? 

Mr. Connor. Almost the entire wool we get from South America 
is medium wool — ^that is, the Argentine wool ; about 80 per cent of it 
is wool in the grease, or low-grade and medium wool. 

Senator Walsh of Montana. During what period were these stocks 
accumulating in South America ? 

Mr. Connor. During the period after about April, 1917, when the 
submarine began its heavy sinking program of merchant shipping. 

Senator Walsh of Montana. Have you any figures upon the in- 
crease of stock in South America during that period? 

Mr. Connor. I have not been able to get hold of the exact figures^ 
There are no official figures published so far as I am able to ascertain^ 

Senator Walsh of Montana. Can you supply us with the esti- 
mates ? 

Mr. Connor. I can give you the estimate. 

Senator Walsh of Montana. An estimate would be the best that 
you could give us ? 

Mr. Connor. Yes ; those figures will give you the surplus stock oh 
hand in Australia, South American points during this 'last springy 
the amount on hand practically amounted to an accumulated surplus 
because their wools are usually all sold out by the 1st of April every 
year. Their great clip comes off in September. 

Senator Walsh of Montana. They are sold out by the 1st of April ? 
. Mr. Connor. The 1st of April ; yes, sir. 

Senator Walsh of Montana. So then the figures would show the 
amount that was carried over each year about the 1st of April? 

Mr. Connor. Yes, sir. 

Senator Walsh of Montana. Well, now, about the other sources of 
Australia and New Zealand ? 

Mr. Connor. It is questionable, of course, about the figures from 
South Africa. 

Senator Walsh of Montana. So far as South Africa is concerned,, 
how about the surplus there ? 

Mr. Connor. I do not think that they accumulated any great sur- 
plus. I think their supplies were very low. 

Senator Walsh of Montana. How did they get rid of their sup- 
plies during the period of the submarine activities? 

Mr. Connor. They sold very heavily to Japan and also to the 
United States. 

Senator Walsh of Montana. And they were brought around by 
the Pacific routes? 

Mr. Connor. Yes, sir ; I expect so. They could only get to Japan 
by the Pacific; but the submarines were not active in south Atlantic 
waters nor along 6ur seaboard, except in sporadic instances. So the 
wool did not go through the submarine zone at all. 
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Senator Walsh of Montana'. Well, then, as to New Zealand and 
Australia, the supplies coming from those countries apparently came 
from the accumulated stocks? 

Mr. Connor. Entirely so. 

Senator Walsh of Montana. What information have you con- 
cerning the stock carried on hand in those countries? 

Mr. Connor. I do not have any actual details as to the stock car- 
ried over. I figure out ttat it would be about 2,800,000 bales in 
Australia and in the hands of the British Government. Add that 
to the South American stocks and it will make about 3,000,000 bales. 
A bale weighs 330 pounds, so that is practically 1,000,000,000 pounds 
of wool. 

Senator Walsh of Montana. In the nature of accumulated stocks ? 

Mn Connor. In the nature of wool surplus added to the usual 
supply of wool. That is practically one-half, or nearly so, of the 
world's annual consumption of wool. It is not a big surplus though 
when you consider that the Central Empires didn't have any wool 
during the war ; but considering the present financial situation it is 
an overwhelming amount. 

Senator Walsh of Montana. I didn't understand that quite. 

Mr. Connor. I said taking into consideration the normal consump- 
tion of the central European countries that the supply of wool is 
practically not more than will meet their demands under normal 
conditions, but those countries can not buy wool as they would under 
normal conditigns. So when you consider the market conditions 
•and the present financial situation this is an overwhelming supply. 

Senator Walsh of Montana. I think that is all I desire to ask. 

The Chairman. Senator Kenyon, do you have any questions that 
ypu care to ask ? 

Senator K^jnton. No, sir. 

The Chairman. You spoke about wool coming from South 
America. Will you kindly state from which countries that wool 
comes — from what portion of South America ? 

Mr. Connor. From Chile, Argentina, and Uruguay. 

The Chairman. From what part of South Africa does this wool 
come? . 

Mr. Connor. From British South Africa. 

The Chairman. It nearly all comes from British possessions? 

Mr. Connor. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. So that we might say that the wool coming from 
Australia, New Zealand, and South Africa is coming from British 
possessions? 

Mr. Connor. Yes, sir ; practically. 

The Chairman. If there are no other questions, we are very much 
obliged to you, Mr. Connor. 

Mr. Connor. Thank you. 

Senator Walsh of Montana. We will be very much obliged to you 
if you will put the table in, giving the figures, the exact figures, as 
nearly as you can get them for us. 

Mr. Connor. I will be glad to do that. 

Senator Walsh of Montana. Mr. Comer is present, and I would 
be glad to have you hear him. 
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STATEMENT OF HE. OEOBOE P. COMEB, CHIEF ACCOUNTANT, 

UNITED STATES TAEIFF COMMISSION. 

r 

The Chairman. Give your full name and the position which you 
occupy to the reporter. 

Mr. Comer. George P. Comer, chief accountant, United States 
Tariff Commission. 

Senator Walsh of Montana. Mr. Conier, can you give me any 
information concerning this general subject with respect to which 
Mr. Connor has been testifying? 

Mr. Comer. I think Mr. Connor covered the information so far 
as I am familiar with the same. 

Senator Walsh of Montana. What, in your opinion, would be the 
effect of the laying of an embargo upon the importation of wool into 
this country for a period of a year, or at least on those wools that 
come into competition with American production ? 

Mr. Comer. As an accountant for the commission I am not an 
expert in wool or the wool situation. I deal chiefly with the cost 
end of it and I have not an opinion on the matter that I can express 
as to the effect of an embargo. 

Senator Walsh of Montana. Well, you can tell us this very likely : 
How long, in your judgment, would the present accumulated stock 
in this country supply the domestic demands ? 

Mr. Comer. I believe the gentleman before me stated that it would 
be something like 18 months or 2 years. Probably that is somewhat 
of an overstatement ; perhaps one year. 

Senator Walsh of Montana. One year overstated ? 

Mr. Comer. Eighteen months is probably an overstatement. I 
hesistate in expressing ah opinion along those lines, because mj in- 
terest is along the lines of the cost of production. Also, any opinion 
of mine on that would not be significant. 

I may call your attention to the fact that this wool situation is 
serious all over the world. Australia has a great surplus, also 
Canada. And I speak this confidentially, although it is not impor- 
tant. There came to my desk day before yesterday an opinion from 
a man in Australia, whose name I can not mention, but he has a posi- 
tion with Dalgety, the greatest avooI house of Austi*alia. He said 
there was coming onto the market 1,600,000 bales of Australian wool, 
and also the British Government owns around 2,000,000 bales, mak- 
ing a total of Australian wool in the world of roughly 1,000,000,000 
pounds. This is wool which must be marketed at some reduction in 
price, to quote from his statement ; the normal output would be some- 
where around 500,000,000 pounds, I take it, so that Australia has 
twice her normal amount. 

Argentina is seeking two years' credit in Europe to market her 
wool and New Zealand has great stores. The world, roughly, has a 
clip of wool ahead. 

Now, shall I proceed without further questions? 

Senator Walsh of Montana. If jou please, sir. Just one moment. 
Just an explanation of an expression you just used. When you say 
the world has a clip ahead you mean, I take it, that it has as much 
ahead as is an ordinary year's consumption? 
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Mr. Comer. That is to say, if you take the amount on hand at this 
time of the year normally and then add to that a year's clip, you 
would have something near the situation. 

Now, in regard to what 

Senator E^endrick. May I ask you a question there? 

Mr. Comer. Certainly. 

Senator E^endrick. As regards consumption, is it above or below 
normal ? 

Mr. Comer. I should answer that it is below normal recently on 
account of the bad industrial condition in the New England mills. 
Six or eight months ago it was much above normal. 

Senator Kendrick. But the other countries that have manufac- 
tures probably are not ? 

Mr. Comer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ejendrick. What about those countries ; are they proceed 
ing at the normal rate of using these wools ? 

Mr. Comer. There is a depression, as I understand, of the wool 
trade in England also as there is in this country, and the chief 
problem seems to be to seek some way to get the wool into the great 
empty reservoir of Central Europe, but so far as I am able to ascer- 
tain they have not been able to work out that on account of the pur- 
chasing power or lack of purchasing power of their money. 

Senator Kendrick. What is the supply of wool in Central Europe, 
and to what extent are they consuming wool ? 

Mr. Comer. That I can not answer, partly because I am not as well 
informed as Mr. Connor and also that statistics are not available 
Indications, however, are that their supplies are below normal, but 
a supply below a fiscal normal is one thing and a supply in terms of 
purchasing power is another. However, they have no purchasing 
power with their low rate of exchange and they can not take the wools. 

Shall I proceed, Senator ? 

Senator Kendrick. If you please. I interrupted you. 

Mr. Comer. That is all right. I trust I do not give you the im- 
pression of taking sides in this situation, but as one somewhat fa- 
miliar with the range conditions in the West, having made a study 
of that, we have information covering three years, and now the 
reports are coming in from the men of the Middle West, and I may 
say that the statements of Mr. McClure are borne out to a very 
considerable extent by reports we are obtaining. 

I received a report from a gentleman near Denver, Mr. Harry 
Petrie, saying, "I consigned 46,000 pounds of wool to the eastern 
market and I received a 20-cent-pound deposit. I received a letter 
a few days ago asking for $2,500 refund on the margin." 

I also saw another report from a man in South Carolina saying, 
" I sold my wool clip, so many pounds, for $55,000 and received 
payment. The man to whom I sold, sold it for 55 cents a pound and 
received payment, roughly, $50,000. Three days later the wool was 
worth $20,000 less. The break had come." * 

Now there, on the other hand, the drift had set in somewhat to the 
north of Europe for distribution of this wool. I did not know I 
was going to be called on to appear before this committee, but in 
working over some information to-day for the forthcoming tariff 
commission's report I became interested in the drift of the Argentine- 
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wool. If I may read these figures, in round thousands, not to burden 
the committee : 

1911, 18,000 metric tons came to us ; 1912, 32,000 ; 1914, 253,000 ;' 
1914, 34,000; 1915, 103,000 j 1916, 152,000; 1917, 225,000; 1918, 
209,000; 1919, 132,000; and for the year ended October 30, 1920, 
76,000. We are dropping back again. 

At the same time the drift, as I said, is toward northern Europe. 
Dunkirk was taking before the war 132,000 in 1911 ; 1912, 90,000 ; 
1913, 64,000 ; 1918, 72,000 ; 1915, 100 tons ; 1916, none ; 1917, none ; 
1918, none; 1919^ 23,000 tons; 1920, 71,000 tons. They are starting 
back there. 

Antwerp — I will not burden you with all of the details, 41,000, 
40,000, 30,000, 36,000 ; none for 1915, 1916, 1917, 1918. Then 9,000, 
and then 42,000 this last year. 

Hamburg, 88,000, 102,000, 93,000, 66,000, none, none, none for five 
years ; then 26,000 this last year. 

The same is true of the wool from Uraguay as for the Argentine 
wool. It has been drifting to its old market. 

The Chairman. We are very much obliged to you, Mr. Comer. 

Senator Walsh of Montana. I want to thank you, Mr. Comer, 
very much. 

I would be verv glad to have Mr. Connor come back. 

Mr. Connor. Yes, sir. 

Senator Walsh of Montana. Will you tell the committee what in 
your judgment would be the effect oi the imposition of an embargo 
upon importation of anything but carpet wool for the period of a 
year? 

Mr. Connor. I do not know what the effect would be, sir. 

Senator Walsh of Montana. Would the stock on hand be suf- 
ficient to meet the consumption demands? 

Mr. Connor. The total stock on hand would be quite sufficient. 
* Senator Walsh of Montana. Would be quite sufficient ? 

Mr. Connor. Yes, sir; it would be quite sufficient in amount, but 
I do not know whether the quality would be sufficient, as a matter of 
fact. 

Senator Walsh of Montana. The qualities? 

Mr. Connor. Yes, sir; the grades. 

Senator Walsh of Montana. What would be the amount carried 
over at the end of the year? 

Mr. Connor. I can not tell you. Senator. One can't say that the 
market is going to be normal or what the normal consumption is 
going to b^. That is something nobodjr can tell anything about. 

Senator Walsh of Montana. But isn't it substantially the same 
from year to year or from season to season ? 

Mr. Connor. It. varies somewhat, but since last May it has been 
steadily going down, and the American Woolen Co. would operate 
along for a little while and then shut down again. They have re- 
cently began operations again. 

Senator Walsh of Montana. The year's supply would probably be 
something like 600,000,000 pounds? 

Mr. Connor. About 600,000,000 pounds, I should say for the next 
two or three years, if the mills were working a reasonable amount of 
overtime and all machines were busy; but since last May they have 
gradually lowered it to about 50 per cent of the preceding consump- 
tion, about 26 per cent below the prewar consumption, and no manu- 
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facturers are putting in any orders. The mills have got to lower 
their prices, but the manufacturers of cloth are not buying. 

Senator Walsh. What is the ordinary rate of consumption ? 

Mr. Connor. The prewar rate was about 42,000,000, or 43,000,000, 
or 45,000,000 pounds a month. It is away below that now. 

Senator Walsh of Montana. But, I am speaking now of the carry 
over. There would still be some two or three hundred million pounds 
held here if there were no accretions in the meanwhile? 

Mr. Connor. Oh, yes, sir. The supply of 541,000,000 pounds on 
October 1 did not take into consideration practically, or probably, 
close to 200,000,000 pounds in the hands of the producers. That 
would be 741,000,000 pounds. I do not know where they got the 
900,000,000-pound figure. I hope to be able to find out. 

Senator Walsh of Montana. All right, thank you. That is alL 

Mr. Connor. Mr. Walker tells me that thev got the 900,000,000- 

found figure with the new clip coming off next May. Well, I think — 
do not know how the consumption is going to be — ^but unless it 
picks up a whole lot, there is going to be more than 900,000,000 
pounds on hand then. I think that is an understatement of the fact. 
The Chairman. I was informed that another party wanted to be 
heard to-morrow morning. So, I think we better meet to-morrow 
morning at 10.30. 

(Mr. Connor later submitted the following tables, which are here- 
with printed, in full:) 





World's estimated prodiiction of loool. 






Prewar. 


1920 




Prewar. 


1920 


United Kingdom 

TInited States. 


Poiimds. 
120,000,000 
288,000,000 

11,000,000 
264,000.000 
113,000; 000 

70,000,000 

90,000,000 
75,000,000 


PovndR. 
100,000.000 
300,000 000 

15,000.000 
&SO,000,000 
150,000,000 

30,000.000 

70,000,000 
60,000,000 


Russia 


Pounds. 
380,000,000 
156,000,000 
570,000,000 
200,000,000 
400,000,000 

50,000.000 


Pounds. 

200,000,000 

172,000,000 


South Africa 


PftTiada. 


Australia 


528,000,000 


Arerentina .... 


New Zealand 


210,000,000 


Uruguay 


other countries 

MisftpllanAoiis , , , . , 


360,000,000 


Central Europe 

Mediterranean Eu- 
rone . . 


60,000.000 


Total 




2.817,000,000 


2,585,000,000 


France 













Estimated world surplus of wool, exclusive of the United States^ as of Dec. i, 

1920. 

Bales. 

Wools owned by British Government when pool closed June 30, 1920_ ^ 2, 905, 554 
Probable disposal, July 1 to Dec. 1, 1920, at 150,000 bales per 

month * 750, 000 

Probably on hand Dec. 1, 1920 (England, foreign ports, and 

Australasia) 2, 155, 554 

Probable Argentine surplus Dec. 1, 1920 525, 000 

Probable Uruguay surplus Dec. 1, 1920 60, 000 

Probable South Africa surplus Dec. 1, 1920 120, 000 

Total surplus Dec. 1, 1920 2,860,000 

Australian shortage 1920-21 clip '400,000 

Real world surplus .;— 2,460,000 

In pounds 812, 000, 000 

* One bale contains an average of 330 pounds ; 40 per cent are merinos, but very large 
part are undesirable (1,130,256 bales). 

* For 19 months the average monthly disposal was 200,000 bales. 

* The 1920-21 clip is high In shrink, short, and unusually tender. 

24839— 20— PT 2 4 
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This real surplus is less than a normal Australasian clip, and is about 3& 
per cent of the normal world clip which enters into the manufacture of clot hing. 
It is approximately eight months' normal prewar net imports of wool into 
Europe south of Scandinavia and Russia and west of Turkey. 

Fleece and) range States, domestic wool production, 1919 and 1918. 



Fleece States. . . 
Range States... 



Pulled. 



Total. 



Grand total. 



1919 



185,819,000 
180,120,000 



265,939,000 
48,300,000 



314,239,000 



1918 



2 81,405,000 
176,516,000 



257,921,000 
42,000,000 



299,921,000 



1 Practically 33 per cent of wool shorn. 
* PracticaDy one-third. 

United States consumption, new wooL 

Pounds. 

Fiscal years 190&-1914 (5 years) (including carpet wool, 

104,381,000 pounds) 517, 322,000 

Fiscal years 1914-1919 (5 years) (including carpet wool, 86,849,000 
pounds) 690, 741, 800 

Fiscal year 1919-20 (1 year) (including carpet wool, about 
90,000,000 pounds * 750, 000, 000 





1917 


1918 


1919 


1920 


Wool stocks on hand Sept. 30 (grease and grease 
eauivalent) 


Pounds. 
550,000,000 


Pounds. 
405,000,000 


Pounds. 
663,000,000 


Pounds. 
452,000,000 


Of sooured and pulled 1920 stock at original points ^ . 


» 175,000,000 












Total 


550,000,000 


405,000,000 


663,000,000 


627.000,000 







Usually practically none. 



2 Estimated. 



Situation on Dec. 1, 1920. 

Pounds. 

Imports Oct 1-Dec. 1, approximately . 17,000,000 

Pulled (4,000,000 per month), approximately 10,666,000 



Total addition 27, 666, 000 

On hand Sept. 30 627,000,000 

" 654, 666, 000 
Consumption, Oct 1-Dec. 1 78,000,000 

On hand Dec. 1 576,666,000 

Grease and grease equivalent (if tops and noils are included on 
grease equivalent basis), Dec 1 stocks would be increased 70, 500,000 

Total 647, 166, 000 

Imports to November 1, 1920, 234,000,000 pounds only, and not 400,000,000, 
as given the committee. 

October importations were 8,633,647 pounds; November importations used 
above estimated to be practically the same. 



^ Estimated. 



I 
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Consumption, flrat 10 months {grease wool and grease equivalent). 

Pounds. 

1918 655, 246, 000 

1919 502, 469, 000 

1920 526, 417, 000 

Consumption first six months of .1920 averaged 62,745,000 pounds grease and 
grease equivalent. Since then it has averaged only 37,487,000 pounds per month. 
Imports by months are: 



PonndB. 

January 41, 950, 071 

February 26, 103, 165 

March 33, 031, 931 

April 54, 085, 770 

May 13, 388, 934 

June 21, 079, 627 



Pounds. 

July 9, 444, 610 

August 14, 447, 810 

September 11, 736, 534 

October 8, 633, 647 

November (estimate) 25,000,000 



(Whereupon, at 5.15 o'clock p. m., the committee adjourned.) 



REVIVING THE ACTIVITIES OF THE WAR FINANCE 

CORPORATION. 



SATUBDAY, DECEMBER 11, 1920. 

Congress of the United States, 

commiti^ee on agriculture, 

Washington^ D, 0, 

The committee met at 10.50 o'clock a. m. on call of the chairman, 
Senator Asle J. Gronna presiding. 

Present: Senators Gronna (chairman), Norris, Keyes, France, 
Capper, Smith of South Carolina, and Harrison, members of the 
committee. 

The Chairman. Gentlemen of the committee, Mr. Wilcox is here 
and desires to be heard this morning. Please give your name, place 
of residence, and occupation to the reporter. 

STATEMENT OF MR. E. V. WIICOX, SPECIAL WEITER FOE THE 
COUNTRY GENTLEMAN; RESIDENCE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Mr. Wilcox. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I 
am a special writer for the Country Gentleman, and have been for 
the past year, but previously to that and for about 20 years I was 
with the Department of Agriculture. 

The Chairman. You may make your statement to the committee. 

Mr. Wilcox. I recently made a trip across the country from New 
England to Oregon and back through the Middle Western States, 
especially through Utah, Colorado, Kansas, and Nebraska, making 
a study for the Country Gentleman of the situation with regard 
to present schemes for financing agriculture. My attention was 
not given particularly, or not so much, to the sheep industry as to 
the cattle industry and a number of farm crops, but I learned a 
few things on that trip that were interesting to me, and I think 
perhaps have some general interest to the country at large. 

In the first place, I found this sharp contrast between the situation 
of the feeders in Illinois and those of Kansas, Nebraska, and Colo- 
rado, we will say, that whereas even at the present the Illinois 
cattle feeders are able to get the means, get money, to buy feeder 
cattle from the stockyards and take them to their larms; are able 
to get that money merely on personal note from their local bankers — 
at least I may say all men who have had success^ in feeding hereto- 
fore and have had any experience and are likely "to succeed are able 
to get that money in that way. On the other hand, in Kansas and 

219 
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Colorado I ran across many instances of men who even with unen- 
cumbered farms, without a cent of mortgage, and with a supply of 
feed way beyond their needs, are still unable to borrow $2,500 or 
$3,000 to purchase poor cattle, feeder cattle, that were bellowing 
for this food in the yards at Kansas City, Omaha, and the same 
is true as to St. Joe and Denver. 

The Chairman. Did you visit the St. Paul district? 

Mr. Wilcox. I did not on this trip of which I am speaking. 

The Chairman. I am sure it is safe to say that the condition is 
as bad there as it possibly can be. 

Mr. Wilcox. No doubt. 

The Chairman. I have been told that there have been weeks at a 
time when no country buyers, as they call them, were in the yard at 
St. Paul, and that every head of cattle that was sold had to be sold 
to some packing concern because there were no country buyers. 

Senator Smith of South Carolina. May I ask you a question right 
there: You are connected with a publication that circulates largely 
all over the country. 

Mr. Wilcox. Yes, sir. 

Senator Smith of South Carolina. I sent down to the department 
of farm and domestic commerce, so as to post myself as to the 
amounts of exports of all sorts of American commodities, manu- 
factured and raw, and to my astonishment I found that up to the 
present — and when I say up to the present, I mean covering their 
preliminary tables, which are not yet up in statistical form — ^that 
in fact the volume of our exports is as great now as it was during 
the period of what we called prosperity. And yet with wheat, or 
we may just take grain in general; with meat and meat products; 
with cotton, both raw and finished, going across the seas in as great 
volume if not greater volume than during the period of prosperity, 
we find ourselves, so far as the producer is concerned at least, m this 
deplorable situation of which we know in this country. According 
to those statistics this volume is moving, and what I want to ask 
you is, what is the negro in the woodpile ? 

Mr. WiLCO^. You mean, why isn't there sufficient credit? 

Senator Smith of South Carolina. Yes. Somebody is getting 
money or they could not move these exports. 

Mr. Wilcox. Well, Senator, I do not think I can explain that 
at all. I do not think I could explain it myself. 

Senator Smith of South Carolina. Well, is it possible that there 
are a fortunate few who, either abroad or at home, have some par- 
ticular credit that enables them to pick up the commodities of those 
who are in distress, wherever they can find them, while the rank 
and fil6 of those who can not compete, who have products that they 
might also export, are denied or have not the facilities therefor? 

Mr. Wilcox. In talking with the manager of the Wichita Ter- 
minal & Elevator Co., in Wichita, Kans., he told me he was unable 
to sell much wheat at any good figure near by, near where their 
elevator is located, and that he used to send it to the Pacific coast 
and some to the Atlantic coast by rail ; but that now, on account of 
the cost of transportation, he was sending everything to New 
Orleans, and that he was able to export wheat and sell it and was 
doing so, sending it by the nearest water route. 
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But the feeder situation in Kansas, as to cattle, so far as I can 
ieam, is trebled by the fact that the wheat money — and there has 
been a great deal of wheat actually sold and the money received for 
it— had not been used to take up bank paper. Men who have sold 
wheat, many of them, are still asking reneAval of their notes, and 
they have to do it because of the expense of harvestmg that wheat 
and the scale on which they have had to live, have been so high that 
when the money came in from the wheat it merely took care of cur- 
rent expenses and did not allow them to take up their bank paper, 
which taking up of bank paper, I understand, the banks ordinarily 
depend upon to finance the feeders. 

The Chairman. A. great deal of money has gone out of that 
country to transient labor? 

Mr. Wilcox. Yes, sir. 

The Chairjman. That is the situation in my State, I know. 

Mr. Wilcox. Yes, sir ; that seems to be the situation in Kansas. 
There is one other point that helps to explain the striking contrast 
between the Illinois feeder and the Kansas feeder : The feeding busi- 
ness appears to be financed, in part, by the packers — at least the vice 
president of Armour & Co. told me that they go on a hundred million 
dollars of feeder paper, cattle paper, and that they are on about 
$100,000,000 of such paper at the present time. That paper is loaned 
through cattle loan companies and then is rediscounted and sold m 
the East. 

A great deal of paper other than cattle paper \vas treated in the 
same manner, and when this call came for money, when the eastern 
banks called on the western banks for money, the western bante 
called on the cattlemen, with the result that the' cattlemen simply 
pushed into the market what they had, liquidated their cattle. They 
played square and gave what they had to settle, and tried to settle. 
This started an absolute flood of cattle going into the market back 
yonder, beginning in the spring, when the cattle should have gone to 
the range. In other words, instead of those cattle going to the range, 
as is customary and as should be the case, on account of this calling 
of loans they went to Chicago, Omaha, and Kansas City. As far as 
I could find out on my trip there is probably not more than 50 per 
cent as many cattle on the ranges in the northwestern country as 
there were a year ago. . This situation is due altogether, so far as I 
can see, to the fact that they had to liquidate. 

The Chairman. Did you find that a lot of immature cattle and 
milch cows were shipped to the market? 

Mr. Wilcox. More than ever before. You might say that some 
of the ranges were picked up bodily and dumped onto the stockyards 
to meet the situation, dry cows and feeders. I should say there were 
feeders of at least not over 100 pounds net average weight/ So we 
have this curious situation out there— that the country is absolutely 
peppered with hay ; I never saw so much hay in my life, at prices 
ranging from $6 to $14 a ton, and com, from a huge crop, sellmg at 
from 35 cents to 50 cents or probablv 55 cents a bushel. 

Senator Capper. What State is this you are referring to ? 

Mr. Wilcox. The western edge of Kansas, in the corn belt. 

Senator Capper. Yes ; and I know of corn selling m the eastern 
end of the State of Kansas as low as 27 cents a bushel. 
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Mr. Wilcox. Yes, sir; I have no doubt of it. Still these actual 
farmers, men who have unencumbered farms or only moderately 
mortgaged farms, who have raised this hay and corn for a specific 
purpose, that of feeding cattle, are sitting there with their hay and 
corn and unable to buy these poor cattle that are bellowing for it in 
the yards; and I do not know what is going to become of them. I 
suppose they will go into cans, many of them. 

I interviewed many bankers, and I want to say that I never saw 
them so favorably disposed as at present toward considering agri- 
cultural finance from a really constructive standpoint. Many of 
them have been caught by the present turn of affairs just as badly 
as the farmers themselves. They realize and frankly confess that 
this is a bad situation for them — to have loaned so much money for 
various purposes that they themselves are in a position that they can 
not take care of some of their best customers, with whom they have 
to live from year to year, and who have real security to offer. They 
have money galore loaned on so much poorer security than these men 
sitting up there on their hay and corn could offer, and yet the bankers 
are not in a position to loan them the money. 

Senator Norris. How did you find the people engaged in other 
business; are they able to get money? 
Mr. Wilcox. I think not much more than the farmers. 
Senator Norris. If you wanted to buy an automobile out there, 
how about it? 
Mr. Wilcox. I would have a great deal of trouble. 
Senator Norris. I had a dealer to offer on yesterday to sell me an 
automobile on time, but I do not know whether he would loan me 
the money or the bank would have taken the paper up if I had^had 
some wheat. 

Mr. Wilcox. I find this encouragement in Kansas: That the 
bankers are all of opinion it has been an unfortunate thing that they 
have been led to loan so much money for speculative feeding, and 
they are looking for a way to get out of that situation. What I 
mean by " speculative feeding " is that in Kansas we have men who 
will start out in the early spring and borrow money and go down 
into Texas and buy steers and bring them to Kansas. Ttey will 
rent pastures to run the steers on andpasture them there during the 
summer season, and then borrow money in the fall to feed the steers. 
They have no money in the game whatever, being merely speculators 
from start to finish. If things go well, all well and good, the fellow 
who loaned the money to these fellows will get his money. But they 
have no security but the cattle, and if they strike a bad market then 
they lose and the man who loaned the money loses. 
Senator Norris. Those are men you call speculators ? 
Mr. Wilcox. Yes, sir. 

Senator Norris. But there are thousands and thousands of fellows 
who own hay and probably own the f arn on which they produce hay 
and corn ; they may not be in debt at all, or they may be in debt to a 
slight extent though not badly in debt; that class of people feed 
a great many cattle, and they usually borrow money with which to 
buv the cattle. 
Mr. Wilcox. Yes, sir. 
Senator Norris. And they have the feed. 
Mr. Wilcox. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Norris. And they have the place to feed the cattle already 
paid for. They have that investment already made, and the only 
thing they do is to borrow money with which to buy feeders. They 
wpuld like to operate this year but they can not get money with 
which to buy feeders, and their feed goes to waste. n 

Mr. Wilcox. That is just the point I am making, too. These farm- 
ers did grow the feed, and they have had experience in feeding cat- 
tle, and they grew the hay and corn specifically for the purpose of 
feeding these cattle, and are able to take care of all the feeders in 
the stockyards if they could borrow the money with which to buy 
them. If the matter were properly presented to those who loan 
money for that business I believe there would be a better situation 
for the future. In this matter it is not necessary, so far as I can 
find, to deal in cattle feeders with the speculators at all. That is, 
actual farmers, are able to handle the number of feeders offered 
if they could be taken care of in a proper way. They are the ones, 
that are now left out; they have come in too late and in the pres-. 
ent financial situation they can not get the money. 

The Chairman. You have made a study of this subject in your- 
travels over the country, and I want to ask if you have any idea 
of what the remedy should be. 

Mr. Welcox. Mr. Chairman, I did not start out with the idea of 
getting evidence for the purpose of legislation. I was working on 
possible constructive remedies which the farmers themselves might 
bring out. In my opinion, the remedy is this for everything except, 
we will say, for crops in general: That the farmers should, in the 
first place, be properly organized into cooperative groups ; that they 
should have representing these groups leaders who are comparable 
with big business men — agriculture from a national standpoint is 
-big business. Personally, 1 think it is a great mistake for farmers 
to keep insisting on their representatives being dirt farmers strictly, 
because what the banker, what the big transportation man, what 
the packers want to deal with, is the man who knows business, 
who can talk calmly and not talk too much about hard luck. If a 
man goes in to see a banker, and tells him he has had this and that 
bad luck, naturally the thought in the mind of the banker is, I bet- 
ter keep off that man, it might be bad business to make a loan to 
him. In other words, such a talk produces the very opposite effect 
from the one the farmer wishes to produce. But when the farmers, 
are organized with the^right kind of leaders, men who can present 
the financial side of the group so that a banker can understand it, 
then the banker is readj to finance the proposition. 

I might mention one instance which to me was the most illustrative 
one I got on my trip, because it deals with that situation in concrete 
and constructive form. It is true that it refers to an industry which 
so far as each farmer is concerned is a very petty thing, but it is 
important as throwing light on this subject. It has reference to 
alfalfa seed. In the State of Utah the farmers produce about 
5,000,000 pounds of alfalfa seed annually. This is a very small, 
dinky busmess so far as each man is concerned ; one man might have 
15 bushels, and another man 10 bushels, and another man 8 bushels, 
and another even as few as 4 bushels. Of course, a farmer with 4 
bushels of alfalfa seed could get no loan from the banker on that 
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small amount. But the farmer had to have money advanced in some 
way because he was short of money. So they took the matter up 
with the commercial agent of the farm bureau for the State of 
Utah. This man lives in Salt Lake City. In the first place, he had 
to have the alfalfa seed put in a warehouse, upon delivery to the 
warehouse receipts being issued. The seed was inspected and guar- 
anteed to be good alfalfa seed. It was put in a good warehouse and 
"^ guaranteed to be kept under proper conditions. Then this commer- 
cial agent got figures on the yield of alfalfa seed, year after year, 
back as far as statistics go, showing the amount of seed grown per 
acre, and therefore the amount required for the whole country ; and 
the price of alfalfa seed, going back, as I have said, as far as statistics 
were available. That gave the banker exactly what he wanted to 
know. He then knew how much alfalfa seed was produced, how 
much we usually required per acre, what the price was, and therefore 
he knew how to make an advance on alfalfa seed. 

When the commercial agent of the farm bureau of the State of 
Utah had this evidence in hand he went to a banker in Salt Lake 
City, of whom it was reported that a dollar could not be pried away 
from him with a crowbar. He thought it was a foregone conclusion 
that he would just have a nice talk with the man and nothing else. 
But when he went to the banker, so armed with information, he was 
astonished to be received very cordially and to be held for a long 
conference, in which the banker asked all sorts of questions to get 
this matter thoroughly in his mind; and at the conclusion of the 
conference the banker thanked him for presenting the proposition to 
him — an astonishing thing for a man who asks for money to experi- 
ence, because he is usually looked at rather askance — the banker 
thanked the commercial agent for the opportunity to hear him, and 
then advanced him all the money he wanted. The banker understood . 
that proper security was presented for the loans, and this came about 
from a thorough presentation and understanding of the business. 
The banker told the commercial agent that he never knew before 
what the alfalfa-seed situation was ; that he never knew how to bet 
money on it, as you might call the proposition. 

Senator Norris. He gave the money to the commercial agent? 

Mr. Wilcox. Yes, sir. 

Senator Norris. What did the commercial agent do with it? 

Mr. Wilcox. He advanced it to the farmers. 

Senator Norris. He divided it up among the farmers who had 
alfalfa seed in warehouses? 

Mr. Wilcox. Yes, sir. 

Senator Norris. And they gave their notes to whom — ^to the com- 
mercial agent? 

Mr. Wilcox. No ; the alfalfa seed is held in a regular warehouse, 
and each farmer having alfalfa seed in the warehouse gets a cer- 
tain amount, which amount is advanced on his alfalfa seed and 
just charged against the seed as it is sold. 

Senator Norris. Somebody must handle the money and see to 
the distribution of it. I want to trace the thing out to the end. 
Would a farmer who had four bushels of alfalfa seed in the ware- 
house get his share out of the total loan made ? 

Mr. Wilcox. Yes ; he gets his share. The bank has a call on the 
securitv, which is in the warehouse. 
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Senator Norris. Every man who had alfalfa seed in the ware- 
house had a certificate to show how much and where it was? 

Mr. Wilcox. Yes, sir. 

Senator Norris. And turned that certificate over to the banker 
who made the loan, doing it through this commercial agent of the 
State of Utah? 

Mr. WiLcox; Yes, sir. 

Senator Norris. And this commercial agent had as many certifi- 
cates as there were owners of alfalfa seed in the warehouse ? 

Mr. Wilcox. I so understand. 

Senator Norris. And he had power under the arrangements 
made to call on any or all of those farmers to pay their proportion- 
ate share of the loan? 

M-r. Wilcox. Yes; but rather the loan was made for six months, 
as I understand it. I believe that is the length of time for which 
the loan* ran, and by that time the alfalfa seed will all be' sold. A 
part of it will be sold in the fall and during the winter and early 
in the spring the farmers will all have made up their minds how 
much alfalfa they are going to plant, and the seed will thereby be 
sold. 

Senator Norris. Each pian who had alfalfa seed in the ware- 
house will get the sale price of the seed minus such advance as had 
been made to him. 

Mr. Wilcox. Yes, sir; less such nominal expense as there may be 
attached to it. 

Senator Norris. Who handles this, the banker or the commercial 
agent? ' 

Mr. Wilcox. The commercial agent handles the whole affair. 

Senator Norris. When the farmer delivers his alfalfa seed at the 
warehouse he loses control over it. 

Mr. Wilcox. Yes, sir; but it is a cooperative affair and the com- 
mercial agent handles it. 

Senator Capper. Your statement is very interesting, both as it 
affects the alfalfa seed about which you are particularly talking, 
and the general situation. It seems that they had warehouse 
facilities there at Salt Lake City, so that thev could take advantage 
of the opportunity which the working out of this plan by the com- 
mercial agent afforded them. Are there warehouse facilities gen- 
erally in the State of Utah sufficient to take care ^of all farm 
products ? 

Mr. Wilcox. I think not. 

Senator Capper. Isn't that a big phase of this problem? 

Mr. Wilcox. Yes, sir; a very important one. 

Senator Norris. Of course, the warehouse problem as it relates 
to alfalfa seed is a very small thing as compared with warehouse 
facilities necessary to house wheat and other farm products. 

Mr. Wilcox. Yes, sir. 

Senator Capper. If we could have warehouse facilities sufficient 
to take care of the entire production, wouldn't it simplify this 
matter very much? 

Mr. Wilcox. I think it would, decidedly. The original advance 
or loan would then be made on something that is pretty real and 
genuine. That paper could then be sold by bankers, and I believe 
with less dano-er than the speculative cattle-loan paoer can be sold. 
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Senator Capper. Have you thought out any plan by which we 
could increase the warehouse facilities of the great West ? 

Mr. Wilcox. I have not. It seems to me that the thing can only 
be brought about by the process of education. I think the farmers 
themselves must realize how necessary it is to adopt big-business 
methods in their own affairs in order to get along in the business 
world to-day. That is my opinion. 

The Chairman. In suggesting that were you not met with this 
statement, that the farmers have facilities now in the way of public 
elevators ? 

Mr. Wilcox. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. I do not mean to say that they fill the bill at all,, 
and I know that they do not ; from practical experience I know that 
they do not, for the very reason that the moment the^ farmer deposits 
his grain in a public elevator he loses control of it; wheat we will 
say, goes \ipon the market whenever the man who owns the public 
elevator desires to ship it. He may not have bought it,, but he has 
the right under the law of the States everywhere to sell it, and does 
sell it. That is why I would like for you to go into that phase of 
the situation as completely as you see fit. I think that the real crux 
of the whole marketing situation to the farmer is the warehousing. 

Senator Capper. There is no doubt about that. 

Mr. Wilcox. When I was replying to Senator Norris's question,, 
that the individual farmer loses control of his alfalfa seed, I stated 
that he does, but the situation is different because it went into a 
public warehouse. Any man who has 4 bushels of alfalfa seed has 
no right to control it, and perhaps the commercial agent knows much 
more about handling it than he does. 

The Chairman. That is why I called attention to it. For instance^ 
take the raisin growers on the Pacific coast — they have a market- 
ing organization which controls the situation for them. 

Mr. Wilcox. Yes. Take the apple buyer, which is the same 
problem. They state, if a farmer is willing to sell his apples on the 
tree to a buyer who comes along and offers him a price, and then that 
buyer happens to pick them well, and get them on the market under 
right conditions, so that he makes considerable money on the buy,, 
the farmer has very little that he can say against the system; his 
argument is all taken away from him, they say, because he himself 
did not have the nerve to go a little further, to enterprise a little 
further with that business, if you will, and get together cooperatively 
and pick those apples, and take the risk of getting the profit made by 
that apple buyer. And I think in that situation the contention is 
correct. If some man buys apples on the tree and manipulates the 
whole business of handling and marketing, the profit is his. The 
only way the orchardist can take advantage of that profit which the 
middleman makes, and may have it for himself, if he thinks the 
middleman is getting more than his share, is to take a further risk 
and distribute his apples to the consumer. 

Senator Norris. We must never forget in any plan we go into that 
the consumer has some rights, and we must never do anything that 
is unfair to the consumer. 

Mr. Wilcox. No, sir. 

Senator Norris. We have had testimony on prior hearings before 
this committee where that kind of thing was done. I do not re- 
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member that it was done with apples, but it has been done in the case 
of other fruits, where the buyer would go out and buj the crop in 
the field, and pay for it, and let it stay there and rot m some cases. 
If there were a combination of buyers in a locality, and there was 
some product they -could make more money on by having the price 
go up to the sky if they would let some of it spoil, we have been 
told they have done so. That is just as sinful a program, it seems to 
me, as can well be imagined. 

Mr. Wilcox. Certainly it is. 

Senator Norris. Even though there are consumers who want the 
product and who are willing to pay a reasonable price for it, yet they 
can not get it at a fair price, or are unable to buy because the price 
has been raised beyonii reach. 

Mr. Wilcox. Yes, sir; when I was in Columbus, Ohio, two or 
three weeks ago,^ there was a situation there in the apple business 
which was rather interesting. The local apple growers — and they 
produce some apples there — were ffettipg $3 a barrel for their apples. 
Apples were retailing on the market in Columbus for $15 a barrel — 
that is, they said they were retailing for $15 a barrel, but very few 
apples were moving, because the price was so high that consumers 
would not buy,, and therefore there were very few apples moving at 
all. The State farm-bureau man got togetner some retailers, and 
asked them if they could not by some means reduce the price so the 
consumer would buy apples in order to start things moving. After 
considering the situation awhile they agreed among themselves — 
that is, all of the dealers who come in l^tween the orchardist and 
the consumer — to reduce the price of apples to $8 a barrel. Then 
apples immediately began to move. 

Senator Norris. 1 presume that was a combination of buyers there ? 

Mr. Wilcox. Yes : but the spread was perfectly unjustifiable. 

Senator Norris. Certainly. 

Mr. Wilcox. There was no reason for such a large spread as that. 

Senator Norris. Probably those same apples a thousand miles from 
where they were grown would be selling at a much lower price than 
right there. 

Mr. Wilcox. Yes, sir. 

Senator Norris. I do not want to bring into your testimony too 
much of my own statement, but it seems to me an instance with which 
I had experience will well illustrate this situation : Several years ago 
I was going out to the Pacific coast to speak out West at several 
places. The day I left my home in Nebraska I walked down the 
street and saw in the window of a grocery store a box of apples 
labeled on the outside " Wenatchee apples." I knew I was going to 

get into the Wenatchee country in a few weeks, and I went in and 
ought some of those apples. I told the groceryman, " I want two 
apples to eat." He sold me two out of the box, beautiful apples, for 

5 cents apiece. 

In due time, in the course of a couple weeks, I got into Spokane. 
There I saw the same box in a store window. I thought I would buy 
a couple more. I was going to leave Spokane either that day or the 
next to go to Wenatchee, only a short distance from the place where 
the apples were grown. I went into a store at Spokane and told the 
man, " I want to buy two of these Wenatchee apples." He sold them 
to me and I paid the price, 10 cents apiece. The next day I was in 
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Wenatchee. There I saw the same apples; they were not in a box, 
so I could not say the box was the same, but the apples were the 
same. J saw them in a store window, and I went in and said to the 
dealer, " I want to buy two of these apples to eat." He sold me two, 
and charged me 25 cents for them — a mile probably or three-quarters 
of a mile from the place where the apples were grown. I said to 
him, " If I went out to the country, now, and bought them from the 
orchardist, off the tree, I suppose he would charge me 25 cents apiece 
for them." I merely state this as an illustration of the situation — ^the 
farther I got away from where the apples were grown the cheaper 
they were sold. 

Senator Capper. Who do you think is responsible for that situa- 
tion? 

Senator Norris. I do not know. I have not solved that problem, 
but I know what I had to pay for the apples at these three places, 
and I know it is not right. And I further know that in, perhaps, 
modified degree that is true of almost everything else produced. 

Mr. Wilcox. The prune growers of Oregon have what they call 
the Washington Growers' Cooperative Association, I think it is, 
with headquarters at Salem, organized along the line I spoke of in 
the case of alfalfa seed in Utah. When I was there two weeks ago 
they told me they had borrowed a million dollars from Portland 
bankers to hold the prune crop and to make advances to the growers, 
because just now prunes are not selling at all, although they are 
going to be needed later. They considered that the prune industry 
ought to be preserved, and those bankers, according to the informa- 
tion I got, saw that the proposition was on the square and that it was 
fair to everybodj^ concerned. Yet they had the same situation there, 
with the prunes in storage warehouses of this cooperative organiza- 
tion, and having very little salable value at the present, because thev 
could hardly be sold at any figure, and yet on a dining car as I left 
the town I found that four prunes were actually on the bill of fare 
at 40 cents. 

I do not think there is much danger to the consumer from organi- 
zations of farmers who undertake to control and hold their products 
until the time when they may be sold, for the reason that the organi- 
zation and development of big interests rather steadies the men in 
the business; there, are fewer excitable and irresponsible men who 
have control of it at this time. It makes them feel more responsible ; 
and, as a matter of fact, it more evenly spreads the farming busi- 
ness, the product of the farm, from the soil over to the consumer, so 
that everybody can understand he is responsible for prices, and he un- 
derstands his responsibility if prices are apparently too high. There 
are fewer people directly concerned in the handling of the products. 

There is this feeling as I have found it throughout the West and 
that I think bears on the proposition you have m mind, at least it 
does in my opinion: That whenever big sums of money are raised 
for credit there is a feeling that, after aU, too much of that money is 
likely to be loaned to the chattel mortgage man, and that the actual 
farmer, with the gilt-edge security of farm and feed, may be left out. 
He wonders if he is going to be properly considered. 

Senator Cafper. Isn't there a feeling that a large part of that 
money goes to the middleman, the broker, and speculator, the fellow 
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who is going to take toll off the farmer's product? I find that feel- 
ing to a very considerable extent out in my country. 

Mr. Wilcox. I feel that there is the belief that we must as a 
nation be responsible for that situation. When farmers grow hay 
and corn and come to Utah and Kansas City expecting to buy these 
cattle that are dumped on the market and put this feed into them — 
and, gentlemen, a man would have fainted a year ago if he had 
thought of $6 hay — that opportunity is withheld under conditions 
where any man would take the financial risk. For instance, I found 
one man who had a farm that he could sell for $80,000, and with 
feed enough to feed 80 or 100 head of cattle, and without one cent's 
indebtedness on the farm, and that man was without the ability to 
borrow $100 of real money. 

Senator Norris. I think that is true. 

Mr. Wilcox. On the other hand, there have been men who had 
nothing but a chattel mortgage who got away with borrowing a lot 
of money, which fact not only prevented men as I have mentioned 
from getting money to produce cattle for the benefit of all of us, but 
had a tendency to give a black eye to the feeding business, because 
when that speculator, or man who gives the chattel mortgage, fails 
the bankers suffer and others suffer, and we hear that the cattle busi- 
ness is a bad game. Yet when the feeding business is conducted by 
real farmers and others I might mention I think it is not a bad propo- 
sition. 

In the State of Kansas, or rather take the fat stock that comes to 
the Kansas City market in the shape of finished beef cattle, and sta- 
tistics show that 70 per cent of those finished animals are fed and 
sent to market by farmers who do not handle more than four carloads, 
we will say 100 cattle, a year. It is the small man that in the aggre- 
gate really gives us the cattle which is turned into food for the con- 
sumer. But just now he is caught and has not the money to handle 
the cattle and fatten them, and he is the man who ought to have it. 

Senator Norris. But that small man is not feeding cattle now ? 

Mr. Wilcox. No, sir. 

Senator Norris. He has the farm on which to feed them, and he has 
the feed, both hay and com, to feed them, but he has not the cattle to 
feed and no way to get them ? 

Mr. Wilcox. No. In whatever financial arrangements are made it 
seems to me the farmer must take a big step in advance of old-time 
conditions by getting the proper kind of leaders to present these mat- 
ters properly to the bankers ; and some arrangement must be made 
ultimately to take care of the farmer who has some security rather 
than the chattel mortgage giver. 

Senator Harrison. The fault is really with the banking interests in 
some localities? 

Mr. Wilcox. Yes, sir. 

Senator Harrison. In some localities the bankers realize the im- 
portance of following one policy and in others they do not f oUowit ? 

Mr. Wilcox. I think so. 

Senator Norris. I think there is a pretty general understanding 
about the conditions existing, but I want to know about a remedy. 
We would like to do something to help the situation. 

Mr. Wilcox. Everywhere I have been on this trip, and I have heard 
this statement made over and over again, that any amount of credit. 
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piled up mountain high, could not really solve the situation until the 
retail prices come down to start the people to buying so that they can 
liquidate. 

Senator Norris. What have you thoiie^ht about the rehabilitation of 
the War Finance Board; will that help the situation? Do bankers 
that you talked with mention that as one of the things they ought to 
Lave? 

Mr. Wilcox. Well, they are not agreed on that point. One man, 
a banker, who by the way is a correspondent of the packers and is 
president of what we would call I suppose a packer bank, said that 
in his opinion he feared the effect of attempting to bolster credit 
at the present, that it might benefit speculators too much. He said, 
" We have been practically forced to take much of this cattle paper, 
some of which is speculative, against our best judgment, because," he 
«aid, " the packers are on the paper and it must be good paper, and 
therefore we buy it." " But," he said, " now we are in the situation 
of having loaned too much for that purpose and we are not able to 
take care of these farmers around here and whom we would like to 
take care of." This banker said, that as far as he was concerned, 
he thought if possible the prop ought to be taken out from under 
all speculators, aH speculative loaning, and let the thing fall if it 
<;an not stand on its own feet, and attempt to take care of only the 
strictly farmer, who has something besides the chattel mortgage to 
start with. 

Senator Norris. In other words, we ought to have a condition 
brought about whereby the banks will extend credit to the real 
producer rather than to the speculator? 

Mr. Wilcox. Yes, sir. 

Senator Norris. What can we do to bring about that condition? 
I think that would be a remarkably fine thing to do if we can. 

Mr. Wilcox. I do not know how that can be brought about by 
legislation unless it would — well that would be only a recommen- 
dation, but personally I think when the big leaders of agricultural 
interests get together with the banking interests in some way, the 
presidents of the bankiiig houses, the railroads, and other concerns, 
if they would get together with the banking interests and settle these 
matters and adopt general principles, it would work out rather in a 
constructive way and they would not be in so much trouble as at 
the present. 

Senator Norris. There is no doubt but what the small banker, you 
may call him the local banker, would and does carry out that policy 
as much as he can, but he gets his money from the big bankei^ in 
the big cities, and necessarily to a great extent they control his opera- 
tions. Whenever a call is made on him for money, if he owes them, 
he must squeeze the farmer in his locality in order to get it. 

Mr. Wilcox. Yes. 

Senator Capper. Don't you think a more elaborate warehouse 
system would at least aid the grain farmer in securing through the 
banker more assistance than he has heretofore secured; don^t you 
think it would very greatly aid him ? 

Mr. Wilcox. Yes, sir. 

Senator Harrison. Do you think to close the exchange would help 
the situation? 
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Mr. Wilcox. Well, I have not given much attention to that propo- 
sition. There is this feeling among farmers: That when they are 
iorced to let go of their products by reason of having loans called, 
that somebody else is going: to, get the benefit of it. Anything that 
would guarantee them against loss along that line, I think would 
contribute a whole lot to a proper feeling among the farmers. They 
say when a man has cattle, stock we will say, or any other product, 
which he thinks by having to dump upon the open marked will 
greatly lower the market; and he is forced to have his loan called, he 
wonders if the other fellow is treated the same way, because he says 
he sees some other' fellow who does not have to liquidate, and he 
wants to know if the other fellow is treated the same way. He wants 
to know if he is forced by the calling of his loan to dump his product 
upon the market, will the other fellow get the benefit of it. As far 
as that goes, anything that will make 'it clear that the farmer gets a 
reasonably square deal in the general operation of the financial sys- 
tem wil help to stabilize matters very much. I feel sure of this 
point: The farmers are a very conservative body of men; they are 
willing to consider these matters from the broadest and most national 

Eossible standpoint. I think farmers up to within a few years have 
eeji unfortunate many times in the kind of leaders to whom they 
have listened. There have arisen false prophets for the farmers, men 
who claimed to be representatives of them, who talked and defended 
policies which were unsound, and from the standpoint of class preju- 
dice, and which hurt the cause of the farmers and really did not rep- 
resent the interests of the farmers. Farmers are beginning to select 
a better quality of leaders, and that is a hopeful thing. They need 
men who can stand in council with big business men and talk these 
propositions over from their point, and at last they are getting them. 

Mr. Chairman, I think that is all the statement I have to make. 

The Chairman. Any questions, gentlemen of the committee ? [A 
pause without response.] I want to ask you, Mr. Wilcox: You 
have gone very elaborately into the question of cooperative work, and 
especially the productive side of farming. I realize that the coopera- 
tive system takes into account marketing as well as production. 
Don't you think that the marketing of farmers' products is as im- 
portant as the productive side of the question so far as the farmer is 
concerned ? 

Mr. Wilcox. It is perhaps more so. 

The Chairman. The farmer goes to work and produces and pro- 
duces and produces in the interest of the consumer, as Senator Norris 
has said, and I recognize that there is a good deal of force to his 
statement; but here is the situation: The. farmer goes to work one 
year and produces at high cost, and he probably gets one-half of 
what it cost him to produce. It seems to me that the farmer ought to 
be in a position to at least get the production cost of what he pro- 
duces. How are we going to get around that question? You are 
familiar with the laws on our statute books, and I ask. How are we 
going to get around that situation without it being said that the 
farmer is violating some particular law, when he is withholding his 
product in order to get his cost, withholding them from the market 
temporarily to save a great loss. 
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Mr. Wilcox. There are a number of purely economic methods 
without getting into the subject of legislation, methods that are be- 
ing pushed as a means to accomplish that. There is one interesting 
phase, that of insurance, which is just being tested out — crop in- 
surance — about which you may possibly have heard something. Two 
or three insurance companies tried a few years ago out in Montana 
and failed, because they bet on one territory, and that territory was 
struck by a terrible drought, fMid tlio companies lost too much money. 

The CikAiRMAN. That was the productive end of it. 

Mr. Wilcox. Yes, sir. But now two fire-insurance companies are 
writing crop insurance, and they are proceeding on this basis : They 
attempt to determine what it costs a farmer, to produce a normal 
crop. They set down so much money that he has to expend for 
seed and so much for the operation oi cultivation and so much for 
harvesting, and labor is put in there and interest on the investment. 
Say a given crop cost the farmer $20 an acre, according to their 
figures. They write him insurance to the effect that if that crop 
does not bring the farmer $20 an acre they will make up to him the 
difference. That is a form of insurance which would, I think, if 
adopted on the right formula, Tielp to stabilize farming. 

The Chairman. Has any business been transacted on that basis? 

Mr. WiLcox. A good deal this year. ^ 

Senator Harrison. How much ? 

Mr. Wilcox. I dg not know how much business they have done. 
They are chary about giving out the figures, but I understand that a 
great deal of that insurance was written in the com belt and in the 
South. 

Senator Harrison. Is this the first year they have tried it ? 

Mr. Wilcox. It was tried last year to some extent, but this year 
more extensively. 

Senator Harrison. There are two such companies doing that busi- 
ness? 

Mr. Wilcox. Yes, sir. 

Senator Harrison. What is their capitalization? 

Mr. Wilcox. Well, I do not know, but I would say that one is 
the Hartford Fire Insurance Co. and the other is the Home Insur- 
ance Co., of New York. They are simply going into this as a new 
field of insurance. I think that meets the farmer's needs very dis- 
tinctly — a real crop insurance. It includes insurance against loss 
by fire — and everything I think except* hail, and I understand one 
of them proposes to put everything in, frost, fire, drought, hail ; that 
is, it proposes just to insure the farmer so that if for any reason 
whatever his crop fails to come up to cost of production the owner 
is insured. 

The Chairman. They really insure the owner cost of production ? 

Mr. Wilcox, Yes, sir. 

Senator Harrison. What are their rates? I think the farmer has 
more uncertainty to go up against than any other class of people, and 
I would say that, among other things, by reason of the fact that this 
proposition has not been inaugurated sooner. 

Mr. Wilcox. Yes ; his game is a gambling game, and it is a ghi- 
gerly proceeding. 

Senator Harrison. The insurance rates are high, I suppose? 
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Mr. Wilcox. Yes, sir ; pretty high. I am going to look more fully 
into that matter. 

Senator Harrison. You can not approximate the amount of insur- 
ance they have carried? 

Mr. Wilcox. No ; I was talking to an insurance man in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and he said they were acting pretty gingerly 
about giving out data. They are Avorking it out now. I think it is 
a very hopeful line of insurance, as offering a relief from the risks 
of farming. 

The Chairman. In your travels did you find that many movements 
for farm organizations were rather political than economic? 

Mr. Wilcox. Yes ; some of them are. In my observations the one 
which most nearly represents the voice of the farmer over the 
United States is the American Farm Bureau Federation. Of course, 
there has always been this controversy as to who speaks the voice 
of the farmer ; where does the farmer speak authoritatively ? Some- 
time or other, I think, he must recognize more fully that some one 
organization must speak for him along lines that are semipolitical. 
But everywhere west of the Mississippi River I heard regrets ex- 
pressed that any farmers' organization should take action that 
looked too much like a class idea ; that is, let us get together on this, 
and let us work for the whole community, but let us farmers organ- 
ize sufficiently so that our voice will be heard authoritatively, and 
not in antagonism to others. The American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion is attempting to say what the policies of agriculture are for 
the whole Nation, why farmers must have this or that in order that 
agriculture can take care of itself properly; and, so far as I can 
see, they have not shown a tendency to get into politics in the bad 
sense oi that word. When a whole group, or one entire occupation, 
expresses what they think they need it borders, of course, on poli- 
tics. But as a matter of fact, the statements that they make and 
the arguments that they present are more and more strictly eco- 
nomic than political. 

The Chairman. That is rather a new organization ? 

Mr. Wilcox. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Any further questions? [After a pause.] The 
committee is very much obliged to you. Dr. Wilcox, for appearing 
before us, and if there is nothing further we will excuse you. 

Mr. Wilcox. I thank you. 

The Chairman. Gentlemen of the committee, we have two gentle- 
men who would like to be heard this morning, but we only have 
about 10 minutes until the Senate convenes, and there is important 
legislation before the Senate for us to consider. What is the 
pleasure of the committee? 

, Mr. Benjamin C. Marsh. Mr. Chairman, I would like to put in 
at this time a condensed statement. 

The Chairman. The committee will not be able to hear you to- 
day, Mr. Marsh, but we can hear you and the other gentleman on 
Monday. 

Mr. Marsh. Very well, I could make a more extended statement 
then, but if there is no objection I would like to put this statement 
in now. 
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STATEMEirr OF ME. BENJAMIN C. MABSH, SECBETAEY AND 
DIBECTOK OF LEGISLATION, FAEMEBS' NATIONAL COUNCIL, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Mr. Marsh. At this time I would like to make the following 
recommendations, and then to follow these up by a more extended 
statement on Monday : 

(1) Immediate* extension of short time Government credit to 
farmers on adequate security to enable farmers to market their 
crops in an orderly way throughout the year to meet consumption 
demands-. 

(2) The creation by Congress of a corporation similar to the 
United States Grain Corporation to purchase the wheat crop at 
the bulk-line cost of production, and to retain control thereof and 
regulate elevator and milling companies, so as to prevent profiteer- 
ing until it is ready as flour in the hands of bakers and housewives 
for the domestic consumer. The baking companies in each city 
should be regulated by the city authorities working in harmony 
with and under the advice of the grain corporation. This corpora- 
tion should be directed by a board representing organized farmers, 
organized labor, women's organizations, and the unorganized pub- 
lic. Congress should appropriate the necessary revolving fund. 

(3) The reduction of the enormous contemplated appropriations 
for the Army* and Navy aggregating $1,633,991,334 to one-half that 
amount, the other half to be used' to finance the export of surplus 
wheat, potatoes, cotton, wool, meat, and meat products, dairy and 
dairy products, and tobacco to Europe, our Government to assume 
the risks, and to secure payment therefor, as soon as the resumption 
of industry and commerce in those countries permits. Only a 
small appropriation for the creation of a corporation to handle 
wheat and to. export surpluses of our crops will be necessary and 
this plan will stabilize farm prices, enable farmers to purchase 
necessary manufactured products, and tend to restore courage and 
hence order in Europe. The fact that we have a large surplus of 
these farm staples for export raises the question whether a tariff 
thereon would help our farmers and might not lead to serious re- 
taliatory measures. 

(4) The Kenyon- Anderson bill to control the meat-packing in- 
dustry must be promptly enacted by Congress. 

(5) The railroads must be immediately restored to unified Gov- 
ernment operation, and freight, express, and milk rates reduced to 
the rates in force when the roads were returned. The roads should 
be paid a reasonable rental, much less than during the war, and if 
any deficit results it should be met by appropriation from the 
public treasury. - ^ 

The Chairman. I believe that Mr. Wilson merely wanted to put 
in an explanation of something that was said the other day, and 
the committee will grant him a few minutes for that purpose. 

STATEMENT OF MR. J. M. WILSON, OF McKINLEY, WYO. 

Mr. Wilson. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I 
saw Senator McCumber the other day and made to him the state- 
ment that I had made here to your committee, that some sheep had 
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sold at Chicago for 34 cents a heali, that is net ; and he looked like 
he doubted it very much and finally he said^ " Will you kindly get 
me the facts connected with that sale?" I told him I would, and I 
wired to the house that sold the sheep, and this is the answer, which 
bears considerably on the questions asked here to-day : 

Union Stock Yards, III,, December P, 1920. 
J. M. Wilson, 

Care Raleigh Hotel, Washington, Dl C. 

Nineteen hundred eighty-six ewes sold to Wilson & Co., at $2.10 per hundred- 
weight; average, 93 pounds; gross proceeds, including 23 dead sheep, $3,878.11; 
transportation expenses, including freight, switching, feed charges in transit, 
and war tax, $2,804.12 ; yardage, $159.84 ; fire insurance. 7/> cents ; commission, 
$240 ; attendants' charge, $20. 

Clay Robinson & Co. 

As anybody knows who has been in the live-stock business, Clay 
Eobinson & Co. is one of the representative firms, not only at Chi- 
cago but at other places. The entire receipts from that trainload of 
sheep, probably eight cars of 250 head to the car, were $3,878.11, and 
the charges amounted to $3,224.66, which left $653.45 as the net 
price for 2,000 head of sheep-r-there were in fact 2,009 head. 

The CHAtRMAN. How mudi does that figure out per head ? 

Mr. Wilson. I told you 34 cents, but I was mistaken ; it was 32.24 
cents. In other words, there was added to the price the producer 
received about 500 per cent additional. For every dollar the pro- 
ducer received there was $5 additional to the value asked the con- 
sumer, or practically 500 per cent. It does not seem possible that 
such conditions could exist in the marketing of the products of these 
sheep. 

Senator Norris. About what did it cost the owner to produce 
those sheep for which he got 32 cents apiece? 

Mr. Wilson. Those sheep a year ago would have sold for from 
$15 to $20 a head, and those sheep ought not to have b^n bought 
by a packer but ought to have been bought by a feeder. They were 
a class of sheep that fed good. 

The Chairman. Could you give a little more direct answer to 
Senator Norris's question as to the cost of producing? 

Mr. Wilson. I would say that that cost would vary according to 
the times. Last year sheep on the average throughout the West 
cost $6 a head alone, but the sheep could not be raised under the best 
conditions for less than $4 a head. And they were fair-size sheep, 
because with the shrink and everything they weighed 93 pounds. 
But there was added 500 per cent to the cost that the consumer paid. 

Senator Norris. And the producer did not get cost of production, 
by any means. 

Mr. Wilson. No, sir ; nowhere like it. • 

The Chairman. The committee will now adjourn until Monday 
morning at 10.30 o'clock. 

(Thereupon, at 11 o'clock and 55 minutes a. m. the committee ad- 
journed until Monday, December 13, 1920, at 10.30 o'clock a. m.) 
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MONDAY, DECEMBEB 13, 1920. 

Congress of the United States, 

Committee on Agriculture, 
^ Washington^ D. G, 

The committee met at 10.30 o'clock a. m. on call of the chairman, 
Senator Asie J. Gronna presiding. 

Present: Senators Gronna (chairman), Norris, Smith of South 
Carolina, Eansdell, and Harrison. 

The Chairman. There are two gentlemen here who have indi- 
cated a desire to be heard: Mr. William H. Lyon, of Sioux Falls, 
S. Dak., and Mr. Benjamin C. Marsh. We will first hear Mr. Lyon. 

STATEMENT OF MR. WILLIAM H. LYON, MEMBER OF SOUTH 
DAKOTA LEGISLATURE, SIOUX FALLS, S. DAK. 

The Chairman. Will you kindly give your full name, your resi- 
dence, and your occupation to the stenographer, Mr. Lyon? 

Mr. Lyon. My name is William H. Lyon ; I am a lawyer, and have 
been a member of the South Dakota Legislature for the last two ses- 
sions, and introduced the memorial asking Congress to stabilize the 
price of staple farm products, which was unanimously adopted by 
our House of Representatives at the special session of our State 
legislature last June. 

The Chairman. You may proceed in your own way. 

Mr. Lyon. Gentlemen, a peculiar situation confronts the United 
States to-day. We can produce everything that we absolutely need 
for our own requirements, except rubber, tea, coffee^ and hemp. 

Senator Norris. And sugar ; do you not want that in ? 

Mr. Lyon. /We can produce all the sugar we require. 

We have to-day three-fourths of all the gold in the world. We 
are a creditor nation. Europe owes us over $10,000,000,000 of pub- 
lic indebtedness, upon which it can not pay the interest; and over 
three and a half billions of private indebtedness. 

Our farmers have raised a crop that is bursting their granaries; 
we need hundreds of thousands of additional houses for our people ; 
thousands of miles of streets and highways must be constructed. 
The whole railroad system of this country needs rebuilding, and 
at least $1,000,000,000 should be spent each year in railroad recon- 
struction. There is no limit to the amount of work necessary to 
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be done in this country, nor to the anibunt of our available re- 
sources. And yet, incredible as it may seem, there are millions of 
our people out of employment and the agricultural, industrial, and 
business world is trembling upon the brink of bankruptcy. 

Our farmers, in response to the propaganda for "greater produc- 
tion," insistently urged by accredited representatives of the Govern- 
ment, did everything possible to raise a maximum crop and produced 
more than sufficient for our own requirements. And yet it has 
proven a calamity to our farmers and to the business and industrial 
world. If they had loafed upon their jobs, and had worked 8 hours 
a day instead of 16, and raised only one-half or two-thirds of a crop,, 
it would have been worth a great deal more than the entire crop 
which they did produce. 

The potato crop of the North was not worth at digging time the 
actual cost of the seed planted. 

As you all know, it takes 12 bushels of potatoes to plant an acre,, 
and they were worth $5 to $6 per bushel at planting time, and the 
potatoes, when dug by our farmers, did not average 50 cents a busji^l 
and yield only about 110 bushels per acre. 

Our farmers planted flax worth $5 to $6 a bushel, and the crop 
they are marketing is bringing them approximately $2 per busheL 

The Chairman. Did it not work this way, Mr. Lyon: The crops: 
would have been worth more with a smaller production, and the 
expenses would have been proportionately that much less? 

Mr. Lyon. Very much less, indeed, in every way. 

Oats in the fall of 1919 were sold in our country for from 50 to 
60 cents a bushel. Last spring, when these oats were planted for 
the 1920 crop, they were worth from $1 to $1.10 a bushel. The spec- 
ulators who were fortunate enough to buy those oats a year ago 
made more by holding them over those few months than the farmer 
received for his entire crop. Probably I do not need to tell you 
about the present prices of agricultural products. But we have been 
getting as low as 30 cents per bushel for oats, and in the neighbor- 
hood of 40 cents a bushel, or even less, for corn; and you all know 
about the price of wheat. 

Senator Ransdell, What do you get on the farm for wheat ? 

Mr. Lyon. We raise comparatively little wheat in our section. 
Senator Gronna can give you more accurate information by far 
than I. 

The Chairman. They have been getting all the way from $1.15 
up to possibly $145. 

Senator Ransdell. According to the transportation facilities, I 
presume. 

The Chairman. Yes. 

Mr. Lyon. Let me say a word or two with reference to some pro- 
posed remedies. Some of our farmers seem to think that their 
troubles are caused by the board of trade. But this board of trade is 
a barometer and not the weather ; it is simply a place for the registra- 
tion of the sales and purchases made by the public and the transac- 
tions are recorded upon the " board " which is supposed to indicate 
the " market." If, when we come to dump our crops into market, we 
permitted no one to buy except those who actually wanted to use 
them, the buyers would get them at their own price and the farmers 
would receive even less than they do to-day. It is these " gamblers"" 
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and " speculators," as you call them, who say to themselves : " That 
grain is selling too cheap. It will be worth more money before an- 
other crop comes in and I will buy a future " option " on as many 
bushels as I dare." Regrettable as it is they are the people who help 
keep prices up as much even as they are to-day. 

In my judgment, under present conditions, a complete abolishment 
of the board of trade would be futile, and would be detrimental rather 
than beneficial to agsiculture. 

The Chairman. Do you think, Mr. Lyons, that where a hedge is 
made — ^that is, where a sale is made — that there ought to be a law com- 
pelling actual delivery; so that the buyer would be compelled to 
receive a portion or all of it or receive as much as he could use or 
could get, but in the whole transaction do you think that we would 
benefit by enacting a law which would compel the man who sold to 
deliver to the buyer and the buyer who bought to receive what he 
bought from the seller? Would not that eliminate all this unholy 
speculation that people war against? 

Mr. Lyon. I am somewhat doubtful about it, and I will leave that 
for wiser heads than mine. But the remedy which I propose will, 
if adopted, automatically eliminate speculation upon the board of 
trade below the minimum price which we ask the Government to 
guarantee. 

The Chairman. Do you want the committee to understand that you 
indorse the wide trading in a commodity, and especially one which is 
a necessity to life, like wheat or any other food products; that any 
man can go in at any time and either buy or sell any quantity they see 
fit, regardless of whether they have any intention of making delivery 
or not ? 

Mr. Lyon. I think it is a disgrace to a civilized nation to permit 
the price of food to be fixed or manipulated by speculation and re- 
gardless of fhe cost of production. 

The Chairman. That is being done through speculation very often. 
It takes a whole year to grow a crop of wheat; there can not be 
production overnight nor can there be a reduction in the quantity on 
hand overnight; and yet from the close of the market on one day 
until the opening of the market on the following day there may be 
a difference of 20 cents a bushel. That must be speculation ? 

Mr. Lyon. It is. That subject will come up a little later in my 
statement. 

The Chairman. Pardon me for interrupting you. 

Mr. Lyon. I thank you for (Joing so. 

The Chairman. I just wanted to know if you indorse the scheme of 
permitting a man who never intends to deliver anything that he sells, 
but who simply goes in for making money out of the transaction. 
That must have an important bearing on the price of that product. 

Mr. Lyon. There are two angles to this question. If you prohibit 
one from selling grain who is not capable of delivering it, you also 
must necessarily prohibit any one from buying it who does not ex- 
pect to receive it. 

The Chairman. Yes. 

Mr. Lyon. As I said before, it is the speculator who gambles on 
this product, who says it is too cheap, and that he will therefore buy 
an option for future delivery; who, under present conditions, helps 
keep prices from dropping even lower than they have been. Un- 
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fortunately speculation in futures seems to be necessary under present 
conditions, but will be automatically eliminated under the plan which 
I am about to bring to your attention. 

The Chairman. Ought there not to be a difference between the sale 
or the purchases by men who go into that transaction for speculative 
purposes and the men who are in legitimate business? The trade 
knows how much wheat there is raised in the country, approximately, 
and they know how much is needed. I am in a(!cord with you so far 
as it applies in reference to a miller — if he sells 10,000 barrels of flour 
he ought to have the right to go and buy wheat against that, because 
that is the only way he can protect himself. But that is a legitimate 
transaction and nobody suffers from it, because that much wheat is 
taken out of the market. But ought there not to be a difference be- 
tween a man who simply buys for speculative purposes and a man 
who makes these legitimate transactions, and can it not be easily done 
in this way : We will say that the man who buys or sells grain for 
manufacture shall not be taxed, but the man who does not deliver 
shall be taxed? We should not tax a buyer or seller on what he 
actually sells and delivers, but the man who does not deliver and who 
does not intend to deliver could be taxed. 

Senator Ransdell. Mr. Lyon says he has a scheme which eliminates 
this entirely. I would like to hear that plan before we discuss it. I 
am intensely interested. I have mv views about these exchanges, and 
I would like to hear his scheme before we go into the side issues. 

The Chairman, Very well. 

Mr. Lyon. Another plan suggested is the extension of credits to 
our farmers to carry over their indebtedness, and some have even 
gone to the extent of asking for the Government to take up farmers' 
notes. 

In addressing a meeting of the members of the Farm Bureau in 
our city a few days ago, I said to them, " What you farmers want is 
not an extension of credit. You have already had more credit than 
was good for you, and that is one of your troubles to-day," and the 
statement received enthusiastic applause. What the farmers of this 
country need is a fair price for their products that will repay at 
least the cost of production. If they receive that price, they will 
pay their notes at the banks and buy the goods the merchants are 
wild to sell, and the wheels of business and industry will again start 
to move. 

Senator Ransdell. You are absolutely right in that. Tell us how 
to get there now and you have solved the whole thing. 

Mr. Lyon. The Nonpartisan League Organization, with which 
our chairman is more familiar than myself, wishes to solve this mat- 
ter by providing for State-owned terminal elevators. But the 
trouble with that plan is that it does nothing toward stabilizing the 
prices of the contents of those elevators. The grain -in those State- 
terminal elevators, if any of them are ever built, will be your grain, 
my grain, and other people's grain, which is subject to manipulation 
and fluctuation and speculation just the same as the grain that is 
in private elevators. So that remedy does not reach the root of the 
trouble. 

There are many representatives of the farmers who believe there 
ought to be some general, cooperative marketing associations which 
would control these prices. But that, to my mind, is also imprac-' 
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ticable. If they could, by any possibility, absolutely control prices, ^ 
they would, I fear, be just as big profiteers as there are in other 
lines of industry. If they coula have a " cinch " like the raisin 
growers of California, and the fruit growers of Florida and the Pa- 
cific coast, where they could corral the entire product, they doubtless 
might be able to name their own price. But I do not think that 
farmers should be permitted to dictate their own price for food 
products any more than I think any other producers should be per- 
mitted to absolutely dictate the price of their products regardless of 
the cost of production. The result of this attempted cooperative 
plan of marketing and withholding of wool and grain crops from 
market, has in the judgment of wiser men than myself proven detri- 
mental to the interests of the actual producers. 

The farmers of Texas and Oklahoma undertook to hold their 
wheat for $3 per bushel, claiming that it cost them $2.77 to produce 
it; and since they inaugurated that holding proposition, you see 
what has happened to wheat. 

The wool raisers of the country undertook to gather together a 
considerable portion of the 1920 wool crop and hold for higher prices. 
In our country when they started in on that plan wool was worth 
approximately between 20 and 25 cents a pound, and to-day local 
buyers will not pay even 15 cents a pound. The last quotation I 
saw in St. Louis wool market was about 20 cents for our grade of 
wool. 

Senator Smith of South Carolina. You do not intend to say that 
that is cause and effect? 

Mr. Lyon. I am not sure as to that. But, at any rate, it has not 
solved the question. 

Senator dmith of South Carolina. I would not like for your state- 
ment unchallenged to go into the record. I am a member of the com- 
mittee sitting here, and I think you would have to present us with 
a statement showing what wool was held in that way, what percent- 
age was imported from other countries, or w^hat percentage was not in 
the so-called pool, and what effect it had on the market, plus certain 
other features. It is too complex to let that go in that way. 

Mr. Lyon. I agree with the Senator that there are other matters 
which come in for consideration in discussing the results of the wool 
and grain pools and particularly the all-important facts that they 
did not control the entire product and had no control whatever over 
imports. 

It is also urged that we form corporations to help export our farm 
products, and there is one now being organized with $100,000,000 
capital, and with total anticipated assets exceeding $1,000,000,000 to 
assist in financing the export trade. '" 

It seems to have been generally overlooked that with the single 
exception of cotton we have a very insignificant surplus of farm 
products of the present year to export. The total wheat crop of 
1920 was 750,648,000 bushels. Our carrv over from the 1919 crop 
was 151,000,000, making a total of 901,648,000 bushels available. 
Our net exports from July 1 to November 1 of this year were 
132,123,000 bushels, leaving a balance, as of November 1, amounting 
to' 769,525,000 bushels for all purposes. 

One year's requirements for food and seed are estimated by the 
Department of Agriculture to be from 625,000,000 to 650,000,000 
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bushels. Taking the latter figure, leaves a net balance available as: 
of November 1 of 19,525,000 bushels. 

Senator Ransdell. Available for exports you mean ? 

Mr. Lyon. Available for export and carry over. 

My estimate of net exports from November 1 up until December 31 
of this year is at least 50,000,000 bushels, which is considerably less, 
than our net exports for any two months since July 1. I will give 
you the figures for each month, if you desire them, but they are ap- 
proximately from 27,000,000 to 30,000,000 bushels a month. That 
will leave a net estimated balance on hand above domestic require- 
ments on the 1st day of next January of 69,528,000 bushels. 

The average carry over of wheat for years past has been approxi- 
mately 75,000,000 bushels, but in order to insure safety against a pos- 
sible crop shortage at least 100,000,000 bushels of wheat — less than 
two months' requirements — should be carried over from one year's 
crop to the next, in order to be assured of even a moderate bread 
supply. If lyiy estimate of net exportations for November and De- 
cember should prove correct, we will face an actual shortage of five 
and one-half million bushels on the 1st day of next January below the 
usual carry over of 75,000,000 bushels as a margin of safety. 

The situation, therefore, is that if we permit the continued exporta- 
tion of wheat we may soon have to go to Canada or Australia or 
Argentina in order to buy wheat for our requirements. 

The Chairman. Julius Barnes gave us some of these figures in 
regard to the carry over, and he stated substantially the same as you 
do now, that it was dangerous to get below 75,000,000. Of course, 
we all realize that that carry over is more or less an estimate; it i^ 
altogether a'n estimate. 

Mr. Lyon. It is from the Department of Agriculture. 

The Chairman. It may not be half of that amount, because theio 
is always a great shrinkage. 

I think you are substantially correct, because I have been able tv^ 
analyze and study these tables. If it were not for the wheat that has 
been imported from foreign nations we would have very little wheat, 
to export. I think we have exported more than we ought to right 
now. 

Mr. Lyon. The chairman is absolutely correct, in my judgment. 

Senator Norris. According to your idea, we will have a shortage \ 

Mr. Lyon. We will face a shortage, or rather an inadequate mar- 
gin of safety in the carry over. 

Senator Norris. Are you going to explain, then, why the price has 
gone down so much ? 

Mr. Lyon. I am not a "market sharp," but I am stating what I 
have ascertained to be the present condition of our wheat supply. 

Senator Norris. It does not take any kind of a sharp to find out 
what the market price of wheat is now. We know it is away down 
below the cost of production, and if we are faced with a shortage and 
have got to bring some wheat in from Argentina and Canada to live 
on, I should think that would reflect itself in the present price of 
wheat. 

Mr. Lyon. In myjudgment, it will within a very short time. 

Senator Norris. Then it follows that all the farmer has to do is to 
hold his wheat awhile ? 

Mr. Lyon. No doubt that will help, if they can only do it. 
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Senator Xorris. Of course. They hare to have some money to do 
that. 

Mr. Lyon. But the Federal Reserve Board are insisting that the 
farmers must sell their crops in order to pay their notes. Under 
present conditions, the tenants whose needs are greatest are obliged 
to sell for the lowest price; the fortunate farmers,who can hold 
their crops over until shortly before the new crop comes in, are 
usually able to get the long price, and they are the ones who need 
the money least. 

I wish to also to call your attention to the matter of oats. Our net 
-export of oats •for the year ending June 30, 1920, was 37,392,000 
bushels. Our average exports for previous years were as follows: 
In 1918, 109,000,000 bushels; in 1917, 125,000,000 bushels; and in 
1916, 95,000,000 bushels. 

Senator Harrison. How much was it before the war started? 
Have you figures on that? 

Mr. Lyon. No, Senator^ But they are in the yearbook. It was 
very much less before the war. I can give you the exact figures in 
a moment, if you desire. 

Our average annual exports of corn from 1909 to 1913 were 
45,000,000 bushels. In 1917 the preliminary estimate of our corn 
exports was 57,000,000 bushels, and in 1918 it was 47,000,000 
bushels. 

I am mentioning those facts to show how small an amount of 
these crops we export, and how easy it will be for the Government 
to do the financing necessary in adopting thiB plan which I am 
bringing to your attention. 

Mr. Julius H. Barnes in his address before the " committee of 
seventeen," on November 5 of the present year, makes this state- 
ment: 

As to .the per cent of exports to our grain production, the four prewar years' 
exports of all grains averaged 3.8 per cent of the total crop. During the five 
w&r years export, exports averaged 8^ per cent of the crop. During the last 
cereal year just completed our exports averaged 6i per cent of the total crop. 

Senator Harrison. That includes all grain? 

Mr. Lyon. I assume it does. I want also to quote Mr. Barnes as 
to how these prices are fixed. [Reading:] 

Broadly speaking, it may be accepted as axiomatic that the price for an 
entire crop will be the price at which the surplus of that crop finds its market. 
That is, both the price on the export surplus and the price on the entire portion 
of that crop marketed at home will be the price determined at the market in 
which that export surplus is sold, less the cost of delivery. That is true 
whether the export surplus is 50 per cent or 10 per cent of the crop, except 
that the smaller surplus may be marketed earlier in the crop year and the home 
marketing thereafter, somewhat independent of the final export market. 

The Importance of this to the grain grower of America in this particular 
year — 1920 — is appreciated when it is stated that all of the five principal 
grain crops — wheat, corn, oats, rye, and barley — have been harvested in 
sufficient quantities that each of these crops will more than provide any pos- 
sible domestic consumption, and therefore in the normal operation of the law 
of supply and demand each of these crops, generally speaking, will seek a 
price level which reflects an overseas consuming market, less costs of de- 
livery. * 

In other' words, the 3.8 per cent of these grain crops which we 
sent abroad to meet the general trade price level of the world in 
competition with the products of the Hindus and peons and the 
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peasants of Europe, and th^ cheaper labor and the cheaper lands of 
other countries, that little, dinkey surplus automatically fixes ap- 
proximately the price of the 96.2 per cent of that crop which we 
consume at home, and regardless of the cost of production. 

The Chairman. You would be right in that statement if you took 
one crop by itself. But the trouble with your statement is this: 
You are taking the corn crop, consisting of more than 3,000,000,000 
bushels, and you are linking it up with a crop which is, at least this 
year, only about the amount that we can consume here at home. That 
IS hardly a fair proposition. If you will take wheat alone, your 
statement will not stand. 

Mr. Lyon. Why will it not ? 

The Chairman. It will not stand for the reason that the people 
of our own country will consume nearly the entire crop. 

Mr. Lyon. If we export the surplus early in the crop year, then, 
as soon as that is disposed of the domestic price will rise, as Mr. 
Barnes indicates here. 

The Chairman. You are then forgettifig also to say that wfe are 
going to protect this particular crop for our own people. 

Mr. Lyon. I am going to come to that, Senator, if you will par- 
don me'; I am just a little ahead of my story. 

The Chairman. Pardon me for interrupting, but just to help you, 
I did not want you to convey the idea that you could take the entire 
crop of all these five cereals and deal with them just the same as if 
you were dealing with one, because that can not be done. 

Mr. Lyon. I think that I will clarify that before I get through, 
if you will permit me. 

The Chairman. Yes. 

Mr. Lyon. As I said before, this little 3.8 per cent of a surplus 
automatically fixes the approximate price oi the balance of the 
crop consumed at home and regardless of the cost of production. 
If there ever was a case of the " tail wagging the dog," is not that it ? 
We can readily understand that if England would say: "We will 
pay you a certain specified price for all grain that you export to 
Liverpool," that this would automatically bring up to that level 
(less transportation charges) the price of all the remaining portion 
of the crop consumed at home and without regard to the quantity 
exported — if any. 

But it seems difiicult foi* some people to see how the United States, 
with the greatest resources of any country on earth, can accomplish 
this very thing by making an eqi^ivalent guaranty on this side of 
the ocean. 

In brief, the plan which I bring to your attention is this : To have 
the National Government guarantee a minimum price for all wheat, 
flax, and oats of the 1920 crop, delivered at certain terminals in this 
country, in the month of June, 1921; and for all surplus corn that 
may be delivered in the month of September, 1921, before the new crop 
comes in. The proposed bill which I am submitting to your con- 
sideration specifies the following minimum prices, viz, $3 for flax, 
$2.25 for wheat, $1 for corn, and 75 cents for oats — ^none of which, 
I am frank to say, are high enough. If the Government guarantees 
that it will pay these prices for whatever surplus there is left over 
at the end of the crop year you caT> readily see its effect upon the 
markets of this country. 
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Suppose the farmer brings in his crop and nobody wants to buy 
it. He can take it to an elevator and get a storage check for it; 
take that to the bank, and the banker will know that in the month 
of June, 1921, the Government will pay the guaranteed price for 
that product, if still in existence, out oi which has to be deducted 
the transportation and carrying charges, and the banker will also 
deduct interest upon the money in the meantime and pay the farmer 
the balance, because this is practically an oblij^ation of the Govern- 
ment. But when the month of June next arrives, practicalljr all of 
this crop has been consumed, and when the specified time arrives, in 
all probability the Government will have a very slight portion of 
this crop to pay for. In the case of wheat, it will probably not have 
a single bushel to pay for, except what it may be necessary to carry 
over to the next crop as a margin of safety, and I believe that the 
Government ought to finance these food crops for the mutual ad- 
vantage of the producer and consumer. 

Senator Norris. Would it not be necessary, in connection with 
your plan, if that was adopted, to levy a tariff, or in some other way 
prohibit the importation absolutely from any foreign country of 
any of these articles, at the price at which we fixed? 

Mr. Lyon. Yes, Senator. This proposed bill provides for that. It 
is very brief. 

The Chairman. You may read it. 

Mr. Lyon. In this I am arranging to revivify the United States 
Grain Corporation, which I understand is in a state of " innocuous 
desuetude, but can be restored to life. I thought that it was a vehicle 
that we might use for this purpose. 

The Chairman. There are some of us who would like to have you 
help us forget the Grain Corporation. 

Mr. Lyon. That is subject to amendment, and any other agency 
may be utilized. 

Senator Ransdell. Call it by another name? 

Mr. Lyon. "A rose by any other name would smell as sweet." 
[Reading :] 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the [UndteS 
States of America in Congress assemhledy That the United States Grain Cor- 
poration shall pay for all flax, wheat, corn, and oats stored or sold by the 
producer thereof subsequent to the passage and approval of this act the sum of 
$3 per bushel for flax, $2.25 per bushel for wheat, and 75 cents per bushel for 
oats upon delivery thereof during the month of June, 1921, at terminal elevators 
at Portland, Seattle, Minneapolis, Duluth, Chicago, Buffalo, New York, Gal- 
veston, New Orleans, and such other terminals as may be specified by said grain 
corporation, and the sum of $1 per bushel for corn delivered in like manner 
during the month of September, ]©21 ; such prices to be based upon the best 
grades of such products and proportionate reduction in prices to be made by 
said corporation for lower merchantable grades. 

Sec. 2, That all elevators receiving or storing such products shall be licensed 
by the United States Grain Corporation, and storage and other charges to be 
specified and limited by the rules and regulations to be adopted by said cor- 
poration. 

Sec. 3. That said United States Grain Corporation shall retain or dispose 
of such surplus crops as it may deem best for the public welfare, and in case 
the prices of any such products should at any time rise above such guaranteed 
price, or in case of shortage, either actual or anticipated, said corporation is 
hereby authorized to import any such products from abroad and dispose of the 
same to the manufacturers or consumers thereof. 
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My thought was not to permit inflation above the guaranteed 
price unless justified by the world's market. (Beading:) 

Sec. 4. That all exporters of wheat and flax and products thereof shall be 
licensed by said corporation, which shall permit exportation thereof only when 
the supply exceeds the probable domestic requirements. 

That is to preserve thfe proper margin of safety for our own peo- 
ple. (Reading:) 

Sec. 5. That said corporation is hereby authorized to borrow of the Federal 
Reserve Bank the sum of $250,000,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, 
for the purpose of complying with the provisions of this act, at a rate of not 
to exceed 3 per centum per annum, and shall have the right to loan such por- 
tion thereof as it may deem necessary at a rate of- not to exceed 6 per centum 
per annum upon terminal warehouse receipts covering the products specified 
in section 1 hereof, for the purpose of assisting in carrying and in the final 
disposition thereof. 

Sec. 6. That no flax, wheat, corn, or oats, or products thereof, shall be im- 
ported into the United States from and after the passage and approval of this 
act, except by the said Grain Corporation. 

Sec. 7. That all acts and parts of acts in conflict with this act are hereby 
repealed so far only as they may conflict with this act. 

The Chairman. The members of the committee will now have 
to go to the Senate, because of certain important matters pending 
there, and the committee will meet again, subject to call, either 
this afternoon or to-morrow morning, of which you, Mr. Lyon, will 
be duly advised. 

(Thereupon, at 11.30 a. m., the committee adjourned to meet again 
at the call of the chairman.) 
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TUESDAY, DECEMBEB 14, 1920. 

Congress of the United States, 

Committees on Agriculture, 

Washington^ D. C, 

The committee met, pursuant to adjournment, in room No. 326, 
Senate Office Building, at 10.30 o'clock a. m., Senator Asle J. Gronna 
presiding. 

Present: Senators Gronna (chairman), Kenyon, Eansdell, Norris, 
Keyes, Smith of Georgia, Smith of South Carolina, Capper, and 
McNary. 

The Chairman. The committee will be in order. Mr. Lyon will 
proceed with his statement. 

STATEMENT OF MR. WILLIAM H. LYON, OF SIOUX FALLS, S. DAK.— 

Besumed. 

Mr. Lyon. Mr. Chairman and Senators, I will endeavor to be very 
brief. I called your attention yesterday to the fact that our average 
annual exportations of corn did not exceed 50,000,000 of bushels, and 
our average exportations of oats have not for a number of years 
exceeded 100,000,000 bushels annually, and also called attention* 
to the fact that if exports of wheat continues at the present rate 
that by the 1st of January we will not have within at least 5,000,000 
or 6,000,000 of bushels — the amount of a safe carry over — of 75,000,000 
bushels until the new crop comes in. 

I wish also to call attention to the case of flax. Last year our 
production fcf flax was 10,736,000 bushels, and our imports for the 
year ending June i30, 1919, were approximately 8,000,000 bushels. 
The average annual importation of flax for a number of previous 
years had been from 12,000,000 to 13,000,000 bushels. 

I wish now to again call attention to the plan for a stabilization 
of the prices of these four products, wheat, oats, flax, and corn, for 
the present year, as indicated in the bill, to which reference was made 
yesterday. It provides that the National Government shall guar- 
antee a minimum price of $3 per bushel for flax ; $2.25 per bushel for 
wheat ; $1 per bushel for corn ; and 75 cents per bushel for oats de-' 
livered at certain central terminals during the month of June of the 
coming year — that is, the Government is to buy at that price what- 
ever surplus remains at that time. The time for corn is fixed in 
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September, which is just before the coining in of the new Southern 
crop. 

Yesterday, while some of you gentlemen were absent, I referred to 
the statement made by Mr. Julius H. Barnes, in his address to the 
" committee of 17," at Chicago, on November 5, to the effect that for 
the four years prior to the war our average annual exportation^ of 
grain crops amounted to only 3.8 per cent of the crop, and also to 
his further statement that when a portion of a crop is exported, that, 
as a general proposition, the price which this surplus portion 
brought in the foreign market, fixed approximately the prices of the 
remainder of the crop consumed at home. 

The Chairman. I want the record to show that I dissent, as one 
citizen, from that opinion. I do not agree with Mr. Barnes in his 
opinion on that — that Europe fixes the prices. That is an absolute 
fallacy that has been disproved, I think, by congressional investiga- 
tions. That idea, that Liverpool fixes the prices, is not correct. Of 
course, we are glad to have your statement, but you are using now Mr. 
Barnes's statement, and I am disputing that statement. I am not 
disputing your statement at all; but I am disagreeing with Mr. 
Julius Barnes that Liverpool fixes the prices. It does not do any 
such thing. 

Mr. Lyon. I wish to call the attention of the committee to the fol- 
lowing paragraph in the excellent address delivered by Governor 
W. P. G. Harding, of the Federal Reserve Board, to the Farm Fed- 
eration Bureau, at Indianapolis, Ind., last week. He says: 

While it is true that the greater volume of our staple crops and the larger 
part of our mjjnufactured goods are consumed at home, the maintenance of our 
export trade is of the greatest importance to farmers and manufacturers, for 
ability to dispose of surplus products abroad is a potent factor in the determi- 
nation of the prices at which tliese goods are sold at home. 

From this it seems evident that Governor Harding shares the views 
and opinions of the big financiers of the country that the "tail should 
wag the dog"; that the little insignificant surplus that we export 
should govern the price of what we consume at home regardless of 
the cost of production. 

Senator Ransdell. Hasn't that been almost axiomatic in the teach- 
ings of all political economists, whether it is true or not ; do not prac- 
tically all political economists agree that the prices abroad very 
largely govern the prices at home ? 

Mr. Lyon. Evidently the chairman does not agree with you. Sena- 
tor. 

Senator Ransdell. I Imow what the chairman thinks. But I am 
asking you, if it is not true that practically all political economists 
agree that such is the case ; that it has become almost axiomatic in 
the teachings of the political economists ? 

Mr. Lyon. I think so, with certain exceptions. As Mr. Barnes in- 
dicates, when the surplus is small and is disposed of, then the re- 
mainder of the crop may be consumed without regard to the prices 
paid for the exported surplus. 

Senator Ransdell. I do not want to divert you. Your statement 
is very interesting to me. I simply wanted to ask you that question, 
and I will allow you to pass right on. 

Mr. Lyon. The only remedy which Mr. Barnes suggests in his ad- 
dress is the deepening of the waterway between the lakes and the 
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ocean, in order that we may get our little grain surplus to Europe 
cheaper in competition with the products of other lands. In the first 
place, gentlemen, that is like a good many other proposed remedies. 
Even if it were practical, before it could be applied the patient will 
be dead ; there is the one thing above all others that should be kept 
in mind, and that is, our farmers must have immediate relief. If it 
is put over from month to month, there will be untold suffering, be- 
cause the farm tenants will have to sell their products and the specu- 
lators will get the benefit from future increased prices. 

Suppose, gentlemen, that the price is guaranteed for the remain- 
ing surplus — you will observe that this automatically must eliminate 
all speculation. No one will dare gamble that will be worth any such 
product than the price the Government has guaranteed to pay for it. 
In case there should be an attempt to boost the price above that level, 
there is a provision in the bill authorizing the grain corporation to 
import products from other lands in order to keep down the prices 
to the guaranteed minimum. 

In the case of flax, a crop that we import about as much of as we 
raise, the Government can guarantee the price for next June for 
all surplus flax that is left, delivered at certain terminals, and the 
Government will not have to put up a single dollar, but will need 
only to control imports. 

Senator Bansdeij:^. Mr. Lyon, personally I think you have stated 
something that is a fact, if the Government wants to do that.. But 
I want to ask you this: You limit your guarantee to wheat, oats, 
corn, and flax, do you not ? 

Mr. Lyon. For the present. This is a temporary makeshift for 
the crops only of the present year. 

Senator Ransdell. Now, the moment we attempt to make a guar- 
antee for those four commodities I would like to say to you that we 
are going to be confronted with demands for guarantees of prices 
of every other product of the farm, and every manufactured product, 
because there are many Senators who represent the communities 
where there are manu:^acturing interests and other interests than 
you have named now. I want you to elucidate where the Govern- 
ment would stop. 

Senator Smith, of Georgia. And I would like to add to the ques- 
tion, why should not cotton be included ? 

Mr. Lyon. I will soon come to that, Senator, and also to sugar. 

Senator Smith of Georgia. Some of us have made up our minds 
that the greatest commodity exported shall receive consideration, and 
we are not afraid to say so. 

Mr. Lyon. I will discuss this cotton situation later, and I think 
you and I will agree perfectly, Senator. 

I suppose that n6 one can question the general benefits that would 
result to agriculture by the yearly stabilization of the prices of 
staple farm products. If the farmer does not want to raise one 
crop he can raise something else and use his land and his ability for 
the purpose for which they are best adapted. And not only that, 
but instead of dumping his grain into market all at once, and thereby 
congesting the railroads and elevators, there is an inducement for 
him to hold it back, because the longer he holds it back the more 
nearly the guaranteed price he will receive, and the less storage he 
will have to pay. 
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I will take up cotton now, Senator Smith, if it is necessary for 
you to go. 

Seliatbr Smith of Georgia. I am much interested in your state- 
ment, but I shall have to go very soon. 

Mr. Lyon. I have not given very much attention to cotton and 
sugar, but I wish to say a word or two in reference to them. 

Senator Smith of Georgia. I do not mean that I am not deeply 
interested in all the other agricultural products, and I will do as 
much for the other products as for my own, but I think I am espe- 
cially charged with letting the Senate know about our resources. 

Mr. Lyon. The plan I propose is simply temporary for those four 
products which constitute our chief food products, with the excep- 
tion, of course, of flaxseed. But I also advocate a permanent sta 
bilization plan, which would be administered by a commission ap- 
pointed by the President, representing not only the producing but 
also the consuming public. If any particular crop should prove too 
large the commission would undoubtedly discourage the excessive 
production of that commodity for the following year by reducing 
the price of that particular product and increasing th^ price of some 
other of which we may be short, as, for instance, by increasing the 
production of sugar from sugar beets. 

Now, with reference to the matter of cotton, which is peculiar 
and might be regarded as a source of weakness iji a stabilizing plan 
but it really is a source of strength. The yield of cotton this last 
year was approximately 12,000,000 bales, was it not? 

Senator Smith of Georgia. Twelve million five hundred thousand 
bales. 

Mr. Lyon. Our usual annual export of cotton, I believe, is between 
5,000,000 and 6,000,000 bales. 

Senator Smith of Georgia. Seven million bales. 

Mr. Lyon. I thought the yearbook showed approximately 6,000,000 
bales. We produce approximately one-half of all the cotton in the 
world, do we not? 

Senator Smith of Georgia. More than that; we produce practi- 
cally all the standard cotton for manufacture into clothes. The 
Indian cotton is very short and the Egyptian cotton is very long. 
The standard cotton for clothing, that goes to the mill to make cloth- 
ing, is produced as a monopoly in the United States. 

Senator Ransdell. But in pounds it is between 60 and 65 per cent 
of all the cotton in the world. 

Mr. Lyon. I am going simply by the yearbook, but what you state 
still further strengthens the position I take with reference to cotton. 
Now, suppose our Government guarantees a minimum price for sur- 
plus cotton, to take effect at certain terminal elevators and ware- 
houses shortly before the new crop comes in. We will suppose they 
have fixed the price at, say, 25 or 30 cents, or whatever may be re- 
garded as a price that will pay the cost of production with a reason- 
able profit. Now, this Nation, as the Senator states, has practically 
a monopoly of cotton. We have something that the world must have, 
and if this Government guarantees a minimum price for all surplus 
cotton that remains on hand at the end of the crop year the world 
must pay that price in order to get it. England almost linked her 
fortunes with the Confederacy during the Civil War in order that she 
might get cotton for her mills in Lancashire. And if this Govern- 
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ment will ^larantee a minimum price for cotton the world must 
come to the United States and buy it. 

Here is the situation: Suppose I must have 100,000 bushels of 
wheat, and each of you five Senators have 20,000 bushels to sell, and 
that is all there is available. You know that I must have this wheat 
and you know that Senator Smith here has set a fixed price for his 
wheat than can not and will not be changed. And you Senators 
who have set no fixed price for your wheat know that I must buy 
Senator Smith's wheat and pay that price for it. Now, are you 
gentlemen going to sell me your wheat for any lower price than t^hat ? 
Are you not going to say tjfiat your wheat is just as good as Senator 
Smith's and you will insist on having approximately the same price 
for it? 

Senator Smith of Georgia. That surplus having been withdrawn 
from the ordinary market, they have got to pay for the balance to 
get it. 

Mr. Lyon. That is it exactly. Senator. You have struck the nail 
right on the head. They must come here and get it and pay that 
price, and the fixing of a price on cotton in this country, which has 
a practical monopoly of cotton, will also raise the price of similar 
cotton all over the world to substantially that same level. Am I 
not correct? 

Senator Smith of Georgia. I do not think there is a doubt about 
that. The question would arise, then, suppose they raise a large 
amount of cotton and the Government had to take a considerable 
amount, would not that be discriminating in favor of one industry 
at the expense of the balance of the people of the country ? 

Mr. Lyon. The experience of the last few months has demon- 
strated that the whole business and industrial world rests upon agri- 
culture ; that it is the basic industry of this country ; that when the 
farmer prospers the whole world prospers with him, but when the 
farmer is producing his products at a loss, the whole business and 
industrial world, as well as ag'riculture, hangs on the brink of bank- 
ruptcy. Is not that true ? 

Senator Smith of Georgia. I think it is, largely. I think when 
we withdraw the purchasing power of the farmers we paralyze the 
industry of this country. 

Mr. Lyon. The farmers and those directly dependent upon the 
farms comprise more than one-half of the people of this country. 
There are over $25,000,000,000 of capital invested in, farming enter- 
prises. And those farmers are the greatest buyers and the greatest 
spenders in the world. 

Senator Norms. Now, suppose we had your plan in operation cov- 
ering all the articles you have mentioned, would not this be a danger : 
That people would go into production of cotton to a greater extent 
than they do now, and wheat and flax and oats, and the over produc- 
tion of them all would be very large, and then the Government of the 
United States would have to buy that surplus and have it on hand ; 
and next year there would be a large crop of all of those products or 
of a large portion of them, and they would have to buy that. How 
would they sell what they had on hand then without coming into 
competition in the very market on which they had to buy the next 
year's crop ? 
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"Mr. Lton. In my opinion, Senator, this will automatically regulate 
itself. If, for instance, we raise too large a crop of cotton, or wheat — 
a larger amount than the commission thinks can be exported and 
a larger amount than we need to carry over until the next crop, the 
commission will undoubtedly drop the guaranteed price of cotton, or 
wheat, or whatever it may be, for the next year, and induce the people 
to raise other products such as wool, sugar, flax, etc., which we 
import. 

•Senator Smith of Georgia. Then the Government loses to that ex- 
tent on what it took over ? 

Mr. Lyon. Of course, there is an opportunity for a slight loss, 
which, however, would be insignificant compared with the enormous 
benefits that would result to agriculture and industry. The commis- 
sion should encourage the production of products which we import, 
rather than those which we export. For instance, the production of 
sugar of which we require annually about 6,000,000,000 tons that cost 
us several hundred millions of dollars. 

Senator Ransdell. Excuse me, Mr. Lyon, but you do not mean that 
in tons? 

Mr. Lyon. I should have said pounds instead of tons. Thank you, 
Senator. This sugar could be produced in this country, and to pro- 
duce this additional amount would require about three and one-half 
million acres of land planted in sugar beets. And how much better it 
would be for us to encourage the production "of additional sugar in 
this country, instead of encouraging the overproduction of wneat and 
oats and corn to such an extent that we must export them, and thereby 
export the fertility of our soil. Would it not be better for us to save 
the hundreds of millions of dollars that we are now spending for 
foreign sugar, rather than to ship those products that I have men- 
tioned abroad in competition with the cheap labor and the cheaper 
lands of other countries ? 

Senator Eansdell. Would not that same argument apply to rice 
* and wool ? We import a good deal of rice and wool. 

Mr. Lyon. Pardon me. Senator, I supposed so, but when I looked 
the matter up I found that we export more rice than we import. 

Senator Eansdell. Is that so ? I did not think that was the case. 

Mr. Lyon. I am glad, however, that you mentioned wool. 

Our importations of wool for the year 1919 were 422,415,000 
pounds. Our production for that year was 313,760,000 pounds. 
There is no reason in the world why the national Government can not 
guarantee the price of wool to the wool producer without having to 
buy a single pound as we produce less than one-half the wool that we 
consume. 

Senator Smith of Georgia. Then, what would become of the manu- 
facture of wool for export ; would yru not destroy your intemation^'l 
commerce in manufactured products? 

Mr. Lyon. The bill as drawn inchides nothing except the four food 
products mentioned and for the 1920 season only. But when a perma- 
nent stabilization plan is adopted it should permit the importation of 
wool or other products that might be intended for reexportation, 
either manufactured or otherwise. That ^ ei-tainly should be a pro- 
vision of a permanent stabilizing act. We require other cottons to 
mix with our cottons, do we not? 
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Senator Smith of Georgia. No; the long staple Egyptian cotton 
is used for an entirely different manufacture. We have a long 
staple cotton producea in California, New Mexico, and Arizona 
now, which they grow on their irrigated land, which is very much 
like the valley of the Nile. Our ordinary lint cotton needs nothing 
except itself. The very short staple of fndia is used in the coarser 
manufactures, but they must use their cotton, which is longer than 
ours, for the cheaper and coarser fabrics into which cotton is manu- 
factured. But our standard cotton manufacturers the standard 
clothing for the world without anything else with it. 

Mr. Lyon, I am pleased to hear you say that. 

But with reference to wool, I think we do require some Aus- 
tralian or other wool to mix with ours for certain cloths. 

Senator Smith of Georgia. I am not so familiar with that as I 
am with cotton, but I think we do. 

Mr. Lyon. Now, just a word or two with reference to the benefits 
that will result to business in general from the stabilization of the 
price of staple farm products. Suppose the flour mills, linseed oil 
makers, the oatmeal manufacturers, the corn products manufac- 
turers, the cotton and wool manufacturers could be assured of a 
stable price for raw materials during the entire season, gradually 
increasing a little from month to month to cover storage and carry- 
ing charges, is it not self-evident how much more safely they could 
conduct their business by eliminating the risks which now result 
from speculations and fluctuations in the price of these materials? 
Would they not be able to conduct their business far more safely 
and economically and at a much smaller margin of profit than at 
present ? 

Now, when the farmer grows a crop, he does not know what to do 
with it. Just as soon as he gets a crop planted he becomes a gam- 
bler; he gambles with the elements and with the bugs and worms, 
and when he finally succeeds in harvesting a crop he does not know 
whether to hold for higher prices or sell for fear the price will 
fall. But under the stabilized plan he knows that it has a stable 
value in his own granary, and that it will gradually increase a 
little in price from month to month to offset carrying charges. 

Senator Smith of Georgia. I am sorry, Mr. Lyon, but I shall 
have to go. I wish I could stay. I am enjoying your discussion 
very much, and I think I understand your view fiilly. 

Senator Eansdell. Let me ask you one general question : Do you 
propose to single out agricultural products for stabilizing, and s^^abi- 
lize the products of the farm without stabilizing at the same time 
the products of those citizens of the Nation who do not live on the 
farm? 

Mr. Lyon. Senator, I consider that food is the first requisite of us 
all; that the production of food is more important than any other 
occupation. 

Senator Eansdell. I have no doubt of that. 

Mr. Lyon. And we can not expect that our food is going to be 
produced by these farmers at a loss. 

Senator Eansdell. I grant you that, but I am trying to find ont 
what your theory of political economy is. Are you going to stabi- 
lize the prices of these farm products without at the same time 
stabilizing the products of other citizens of the Nation? I am a 
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farmer myself and it would be of great benefit to me, but I can not 
help but read the census reports, and they tell me that more than 50 
per cent of the people of this country live in communities of 2,500 
people or over in population. And I know, as a lawmaker, that we 
have to have the votes of the representatives of these people to pass 
laws. It is not only a question of what is right, but what can be 
passed, as a practical proposition. 

Mr. Lyon. Senator, the workingmen of this country are not sa 
much interested in what they pay for a loaf of bread as they are in 
knowing that they are going to be able to get it, not only this year, 
but next year. Now, an addition of 60 cents per bushel to the price 
of wheat, a cent a pound, would add less than 1 cent to each pound 
loaf of bread. 

Senator Norris. Mr. Lyon, you are not answering Senator Eans- 
dell's question. We might as well face the proposition. Is your 
proposition confined to agricultural products? 

Mr. Lyon. It is. 

Senator Norris. You do not propose to stabilize manufactured 
products? 

Mr. Lyon. No, Senator. 

Senator Norris. But you do not confine it to food products. You 
have included flax and cotton, which are not food products. If you 
go into that, where are you going to stop? 

Mr. Lyon. Cotton and wool, while not food, are essential for 
clothing and of supreme importance. Flax produces an oil prod- 
uct which is a necessity in the manufactui;e of paint, and of univer* 
sal use. 

Senator Ransdell. And so is cotton. I can not let the record 
pass without saying that cotton seed is a very valuable food prod- 
uct, from which is made a substitute for lard and butter. 

Mr. Lyon. And flax meal also is a food product of flax. Ulti- 
mately it may be deemed advisable to stabilize other products — I amt 
not wise enough to know what the future may bring forth. I be- 
lieve in taking one step at a time and doing the thing that you think 
is absolutely practical and immediately necessary. If ultimately it 
should be deemed wise to stabilize other products, it will be done. 
I would, as soon as possible^ follow the stabilization of the prices of 
these four products by stabilizing the prices of wool, sugar, cottony 
and rice. 

Senator Randsdell. Would you not include tobacco in that? 

Mr. Lyon. I think it has been determined officially that tobacco 
is a necessi^ — at least, in war. 

Senator Kansdell,. A lot of people consider it a necessity. 

Mr. Lyon. I am not an authority on tobacco, except as a rather 
immoderate user of it. 

Now, another thing, gentlemen, in this connection. In this pro-^ 
posed bill I have provided for reviving the United States Grain Cor- 
portation for the purpose of handling and financing this proposition, 
but as the resolution introduced by this committee for the reviving 
of the War Finance Board has just passed the Senate it would 
probably be best^to turn over to that board the administration of the 
temporary stabilizinff act which I am advocating. 

Now, as I said before, the farmer is not interested, to my way of 
thinking, in the extension of credits as much as he is in getting a fair 
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price for his products. If he can get a fair price for his products he 
will go to the bank and pay his debts and majke arrangements for 
his own financing, and if he can get a fair price for his products he 
is, as I said, the greatest buyer on earth. As soon as the farmer gets 
a fair price for his products he will buy machinery, and tractors, and 
clothes, and automobiles, and almost everything that is produced, be- 
cause he is the greatest spender in the world, and by stabilizing the 
products of the farm you will stabilize to a great extent, automat- 
ically, the business and industrial interests of the country. There is 
no industry that you could stabilize, in my judgment, which would 
even begin to approach the benefits resulting from stabilizing the 
products of the farm. 

The stabilization of the price of staple agricultural products will, 
of course, also automatically tend to stabilize the cost of meat pro- 
duction. 

The price of leading agricultural products has already dropped to 
the prewar levels. If labor and industrial products drop to the same 
level, as is the present tendency, it will result in widespread disaster 
and practically treble the enormous public and private indebtedness 
contracted at war prices, thus requiring three days' labor and three 
bushels of grain to pay what Dne day's labor and one bushel of grain 
would have paid when the indebtedness was contracted. 

I thank you, Mr. Chairman and Senators, for the careful attention 
you have given me. 

I would like, in connection with my remarks, if you would include 
in them the memorial of the house of representatives of the State of 
South Dakota. 

The Chairman. If it is not too long it will be printed in the record. 

(The memorial referred to is here printed in* full, as follows:) 

The house of representatives of the State of South Dakota respectfuUy repre- 
sents to the Congress of the United States that — 

Whereas it is self-evident that a civilized nation should not longer permit the 
price of wool, cotton, and food products to be fixed or manipulated by specu- 
lation and without regard to the cost of production ; and 
Whereas all other producers know in advance the approximate prices they can 
obtain for their products, but the farmer when he plants his crop or begins 
preparing' his stock for market has no assurance that his products, the most 
important of all, being absolutely necessary for the existence of humanity, 
will even repay the actual cost of production, and frequently these producers 
suffer immense losses, millions of dollars having been lost during the past 
year by our farmers in the preparation of cattle, hogs, and sheep for mar- 
ket; and 
Whereas if the prices of staple farm products were stabilized by the General 
Government, it would add Immensely to the stability and security of agri- 
culture, and be equally beneficial to the ultimate consumer ; and 
Whereas it is our belief that the stabilization of such prices could be accom- 
plished in such a manner as would require the National Government to 
finance only the surplus, which is usually small compared with the entire 
crop, and if any surplus should prove too large for profitable disposition by 
the Government the prices for the following year could be reduced and the 
prices of other products increased, thereby resulting in the increase of any 
crop in which a shortage may exist ; and 
Whereas under the present system gambling and speculation are deemed 
necessary to make a market, but the fluctuations are so great that frequently 
from 50 per cent to 100 per cent is added thereby to the price of such products 
after leaving the farmer's hands and before preparation for use, all of which 
is lost to the producer and paid for by the ultimate consumer ; and 
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Whereas the stabilization of the prices of certain agricultural products will 
automatically assist to a great extent in stabilizing the cost of meat pro- 
duction : 

Now, therefore, on behalf of the farmers and stock raisers of South Dakota 
and of the entire Nation, we urgently request the Congress of the United 
. States to enact a law requiring the President of the United States, through a 
commission of experts fairly representing both the producing and consuming 
public, to fix and guarantee the prices of such farm products, thus assuring 
the producer a fair and reasonable price for liis products and automatically 
eliminating gambling and speculation therein. 

Mr. Lyon. I will ask also that the telegram from the South Dakota 
Bankers' Association showing their approval of the stabilization plan 
be included in my remarks. 

The Chairman. It may be included. 

(The telegram referred to is here printed in full, as follows:) 

^ Sioux Palls, S. Dak., Decemher 1, 1920. 

Hon. Ed. S. Johnson, 

United States Senate, Washinr/ton, 7). C: 

The agricultural and live-stock Interests of this country are in peril. The 
prices have been reduced far below the cost of production. If farmers are 
forced to sell their grain at the present prices, many of them will be bankrupt. 
If the stock raisers are forced to sell their immatured stock the herds will be 
depleted and the stock industry jeopardized. It is the judgment of those best 
posted and in close touch with these Interests that Congress should immediately 
legislate guaranteeing to the agriculturist a minimum price for his surplus 
crop and do this while the crop is still in his hands. If such a price could be 
fixed for at least the cost of production, which should not be less than $1 per 
bushel for corn, 75 cents per bushel for oats, $2.25 per bushel for wheat, and 
$3 per bushel for flax at the terminals, this, we think, would immediately 
stabilize prices. This price, or a price which should be deemed fair to aU, 
should, in our opinion, be made to cover the surplus grain on hand at the end 
of the crop year. There may be other plans that will save the producer from 
bankruptcy, but it is essential and Important that something be done at once, 
as otherwise there is no inducement to the food producer to crop his land next 
year, even if he were able to do so. Such legislation as suggested, or some 
other plan if thought better that will get immediate relief, should meet the ap- 
proval and practically the unanimous consent of Congress. In our judgment, 
proposed ex ension of credit will not meet the present crisis. Our producers 
will be able to partially liquidate their indebtedness if they could secure for 
their products the cost of production. Agriculture is the greatest and most 
important basic industry, and the stabilization of the price for farm products 
will also be of tremendous benefit to the business and industrial world. It is 
urged upon you as a representative of the great agricultural State of South 
Dakota that you use all means at your command to hasten legislation as indi- 
cated. 

John W. Wadden, 
President State Bankers* Association, 

The Chairman. We have appreciated your statement very much, 
Mr. Lyon. 

We will now hear Mr. Marsh. 

STATEMENT OF ME. BENJAMIN C. MAESH, SEGRETAET AND 
IIEECTOR OF LEGISLATION OF THE FAEMEES' NATIONAL 
COUNCIL. 

Mr. Marsh. Mr. Chairman and gentlement of the committee, may 
I preface my very brief statement of a few concrete suggestions? My 
statement will be very brief, and my suggestions will be concrete, as 
to how to meet the farmers' credit situation, or lack of credit, but I 
would like to preface that by making a little reference to the state- 
ment made by Dr. Wilcox, oi the Coimtry Gentleman, here on Satur- 
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day. I will be very brief in this. He said that the country was be- 
ginning to regard the American Farm Bareau Federation as speak- 
ing the mind of the farmers of the country. I think you gentlemen 
know that there is no single farmers' organization or federation 
which speaks for the American farmer because just as we have two 
or more political parties, farmers have different views on economics. 
Many members oi the Farm Bureau Federation are also members 
of farm organizations which are affiliated with the Farmers' Na- 
tional Council 

Now, the question comes up as to whether or not the farmers 
have been able to get credit, and I am just going to make a brief 
statement that in May of this year the Farmers National Council 
realizing what was coming to the farmers, as we saw it, in the way 
of deflation of prices, called upon the representatives of three other 
farm organizations with headquarters here, the American Farm 
Bureau Federation, the National Grange, and the National Board 
of Farm Organizations, and we asked that the Secretary of the 
Treasury should issue certificates of indebtedness to the extent of 
at least $40,000,000, to be deposited in the national banks to be 
loaned to farmers on adequate security as short-time credit. Sena- 
tor McLean, chairman of the committee on banking and currency, 
introduced such a joint resolution, which was opposed by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. Since that time we have been fighting almost 
continuously for short-time credit for farmers, and we must have a 
permanent short-time credit system for farmers. 

I am going, to suggest some measures this morning which are 
interim and temporary. But the farmers must get adequate credit. 
I am going to ask that I may be permitted to file with you — not 
read, but to file with you — the result of a summary that we made 
of an investigation which was made by a Government body, the 
Federal Farm Loan Bureau, of the short-time credit situation. At 
the same time the Secretary of the Treasury and the Federal Ee- 
serve Board were saying that the farmer had ample credit. 

Inquiries were addressed to the 3,978 national farm loan associa- 
tions scattered throughout the country, and out of 2,501 replies re- 
ceived by the Farm Loan Bureau between the 5th of August and 
up to the 1st of October only 1,418, approximately one-third of the 
operating farm loan associations, report that short-time credit is 
available, while 292 report no short-time credit, 314 report d fair 
supply, and 477 report a scarcity. 

Interest rates even in the communities where the associations re- 
ported short-time credit obtainable were usually from 8 to 10 per cent, 
except in a few Western and one or two Southern States ; and in a 
few cases 10 to 12 per cent, with occasionally from 20 to 24 per cent. 
In addition to this fact some of the associations reported the pay- 
ment of commissions and bonuses, and that loans were often dis- 
counted, thereby often increasing the rate of interest reported. A 
very large proportion of the associations reported that interest rates 
had gone up 1 to 2 and in some instances 3 to 4 per cent above the 
interest rates last year. Interest rates in Western States usually 
ranged 2 to 4 per cent higher than in most Eastern States. It is out- 
lined by districts, or smnmarized. 
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(The summary referred to is here printed in full, as follows:) 

Farm Loan Bureau Investioation Shows Serious Shortage of Short-Time 

Credit for Farmers. 

[By the Farmers' National Council, Bliss Building, Washington, D. C. George P. Hamp- 
ton, managing director ; Benjamin C. Marsh, secretary and director of legislation. ] 

The Federal Farm Loan Biireay, in the early part of the summer, addressed 
an inquiry to the 3.978 national farm loan associations scattered throughout the- 
country, in which they asked the following questions: (1) Is money obtainable 
for short- time credit? (2) What is the prevailing rate? (3) How does this" 
rate compare with last year? 

Replies were received by the Farm Loan Bureau from everj^ State in the 
Union except Rhode Island. In not one of the farm loan districts, nor of the 
47 States from which reports were received, do over half of the associations 
operating report that short-time credit is available, except in Iowa, Kansas, 
and Wisconsin. Of the 2,501 replies received by the Farm Loan Bureau be- 
tween the 5th of August and up to October 1,'only 1,418, approximately one- 
third of the operating farm loan associations, report that short-time credit is. 
available, while 292 report no short-time credit, 314 report a fair supply, and 
477 report a scarcity. Interest rates, even in the communities where the 
associations reported short-time credit obtainable, were usually from 8 to 10 
per cent, except in a few Western and one or two Southern States; in a few 
cases 10 to 12 per cent, with occasionally 20 to 24 per cent. In addition to this 
fact some of the associations reported the payment of commissions and bonuses, 
and that loans were often discounted, thereby increasing the real interest rate 
reportelft. A very large proportion of the associations reported that interest 
rates have gone up 1 to 2 per cent, and in some instances 3 to 4 per cent, above the 
interest rates last year. Interest rates in Western States usually ranged 2 to 4 
per cent higher than in most Eastern States. 

. credit conditions in land bank districts. 

A detailed analysis of the results 'of this investigation is most significant. 

In the first land bank district, comprising the States of Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, and. 
New Jersey, out of 132 operating associations only 31 reported short-time credit 
available, 6 no credit, 22 a fair supply, and 9 a scarcity. 

In the second district, comprising Virginia, Maryland, Delaware, Pennsyl-^ 
vania, and West Virginia, out of 170 operating associations, 52 reported short^ 
time credit available, 16 no credit, 12 a fair supply, and 25 a scarcity. 

In the third district, comprising North and South Carolina, Georgia, and 
Florida, out of 372 operating associations, 128 reported short-time credit avail- 
able, 18 no credit, 20 a fair supply, and 32 a scarcity. 

In the fourth district, comprising Ohio, Indiana, Tennessee, and Kentucky, 
out of 321 operating associations. 111 reported short-time credit available, 32^ 
no credit, 38 a fair supply, and 33 a scarcity. . 

In the fifth district, comprising Louisiana, Mississippi, and Alabama, out of 
322 operating associations, 80 reported Fhort-time credit available, 28 no credit,. 
20 a fair supply, and 35 a scarcity. 

In the sixth district, comprising Illinois, Missouri, and Arkansas, out of 
393 operating associations, 127 reported short-time credit available, 28 no- 
credit, 42 a fair supply, and 71 a scarcity. 

In the seventh district, comprising North Dakota, Minnesota, Wisconsin, and: 
Michigan, out of 526 operating associations, 212 reported short7tlme credit 
available, 50 no credit, 33 a fair supply, and 70 a F'carcity. 

In the eighth district, comprising W^yoming, South Dakota, Nebraska, and 
Iowa, out of 376 operating associations, 151 reported short-time credit avail- 
able, 33 no credit, 21 a fair supply, and 62 a scarcity. 

In the ninth district, comprising Colorado, Kansas, Oklahoma, and New^ 
Mexico, out of 411 operating associatlonf=, 177 reported short-time credit avail- 
able, 18 no credit, 18 a fair supply, and 34 a scarcity. 

In the tenth district, consisting of one State, Texas, out of 324 operating- 
associations, 134 reported short-time credit available, 13 no credit, 30 a fair 
supply, and 41 a scarcity. 

In the eleventh district, comprising California, Utah, Nevada, and Arizona^ 
out of 176 operating associations, 58 reported short-time credit available, 13 no 
credit, 27 a fair supply, and 14 a scarcity. 
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In the twelfth district, comprising Idalio, Montana, Oregon, and Washing- 
ton, out of 455 operating associations, 157 reported short-time credit available, 
37 no credit, 31 a fair supply, and 51 a scarcity. 

CREDIT CONDITIONS IN SOME STATES. 

In North Dakota, out of 175 chartered associations, only 52 reported short- 
time credit available; in South Dakota, out of 82 as.- ociations, only 26; In 
Texas, out of 342 associations, 132; in Michigan, out of 121 associations, 43; 
in Iowa, out of 141 associations, 83. In Kansas out of 132 associations, 67 
reported short-time credit available; in Wisconsin, 49 out of 88; in Montana, 
29 out of 133; in North Carolina, 44 out of 130; in South Carolina, 30 out of 
101 ; in Washington, 69 out of 156 ; in Oregon, 40 out of 91 ; in Idaho, 19 out 
of 75 ; in Maine, 6 out of 17 ; and in New York, 13 out of 48. 

We have had a good deal of talk of extending proper credit, what 
the farmer is entitled, to. And may I state that it is the opinion of 
the Farmers National Council that the farmers of the country, the 
primary producers, are entitled to sufficient credit to enable them to 
retain control of their crops, and to market them in an orderly way to 
meet effective consyimpfion demands throughout the year. We do 
not see any justification for the position taken by the big investment 
bankers and big business generally, that the farmer should produce, 
produce, and produce, and as soon as he has stopped producing, there 
his relationship to his product ceases. Of course, the big interests are 
jealous and envious of the farmers getting into commercial life ; that 
is, handling their products in commerce. But we believe the farmers 
have got to see their crops through to the consumer as far as possible. 
It is not completely possible, but that is the ideal, and I mention this 
because it will have a bearing on further suggestions I shall make 
this morning. 

Now, that is contrary, of course, to the vested interests — I do not 
say the rights, but advisedly say interests of the big investment 
bankers and big business. They do not want it. For instance, as I 
have stated to Gov. Harding, of the Federal reserve board — I am going 
to repeat what I have said to him — it ^s not going to take any more 
credit practically for the farmers' crop to be held by the farmers than 
it will for it to be held by speculative middlemen. It may take a fund 
of $4,000,000,000 or $5,000,000,000— perhaps much less, it will have to 
be a revolving fund — to handle the farmers' crops, but it will not cost, 
roughly speaking, any more for the crop to be held by the farmers 
awaiting effective consumption demand, and it will not take any more 
credit if the credit be extended to the farmers to hold the crop for 
the effective demand than it will to give that credit to the bankers 
and to the investment brokers and to the big business interests. 

The Chairman. In other words, Mr. Marsh, your plan is that the 
farmers shall control their business in the same way that the manu- 
facturers and other business men control theirs ? 

Mr. Marsh. Exactly that, and also that their business does not 
stop, for instance, when they unload their grain at the elevator ; their 
business goes right through until the product is practically ready 
for consumption. 

The Chairman. That would include the milling and sales? 

Mr. Marsh. Yes, sir; commerce in marketing, as well as pro- 
ducing. 

Now, I want to say this, which I think will be interesting and 
apropos to Senator Bansdell's question: A we^k ago on Sunday I 
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spoke in Chicago before the Chicago Federation of Labor, and there 
were some 500 men and women in the hall, and I asked the question 
twice : 

Is there a single man or woman in this body — ^and I knew some of them per- 
sonally — who does not agree that the farmer is entitled to get his full costs of 
production plus a reasonable profit, the going rate of interest in his community, 
whether it be 5 per cent or 6 per cent or 7 per cent? 

Everyone agreed that he was entitled to that. 

In October, when these conferences on farmers' credit were held 
here, the newspapers were playing up the charges that the farmers 
were attempting to get class privileges in getting help from the Gov- 
ernment. I went to Mr. Frank Morrison, secretary of the American 
Federation of Labor, and to Mr. Warren S. Stone, president of the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Engineers, and I talked or wrote to William 
H. Johnson, president of the National Association of Machinists, and 
to Mr. Bert M. Jewell, the president of the A. F. L., railway de- 
partment, and told them that big business is trying to gather in the 
farm the same as they have labor, and "will you men go to this con- 
ference and tell them what you think is right? " Messrs. Stone and 
Jewell could not go, but Mr. Johnson and Mr. Morrison came, and 
Messrs. Jewell and Stone Avired them to speak for them and to go 
to the White House and to this conference and to say that the 
farmers were not getting a fair deal. 

Now, I mention this because I hope we are not going to have any- 
body rise again and try to play the speculators and middleman's 
game and say that farmers and labor are not in agreement upon the 
farmers getting their production costs and a reasonable profit. I 
know farmers will be satisfied with that. 

The Chairman. That would indicate, Mr. Marsh, that it is an 
important matter for the Government to proceed with this investi- 
gation of the cost of production of farm products, would it not? 

Mr. Marsh^ I do not see any stable basis for agriculture until it 
is put on the basis of knowing costs of production. I am sure the 
present Congress will give appropriations so that the Bureau of 
Farm Management, which is charged with the duty of ascertaining 
those costs can do a thorough job. 

The Chairman. They had about $300,000, I think, last year, for 
that work. I do not know how fully it has been used, or how fully 
they have succeeded in making their investigations. I have a re- 
port, not complete, but to the effect that a great many thousands of 
farms have been investigated ; many thousands of farmers have been 
seen and investigations have been made as to how much it costs to 
produce a bushel of wheat, or by the acre, to produce grain and other 
products, and that this has gone on quite extensively, but I do not 
think they have been west of the Mississippi River. I think it was 
mostly in what I call the Middle West. 

Mr. Marsh. It has gone somewhat to the Pacific coast. And here 
is the plan, if I may refer to it, as outlined to me by Dr. Taylor, 
the head of the Bureau of Farm Management. I am sure this was 
not given to me confidentially, and so I may speak of it. They are 
making as thorough a survey as possible of the costs of production 
of farm staples. They will not repeat that survey every year, but 
they have their basic figures as a manufacturer would. And then 
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they have those figures, as it were, as a basis, and taking into con- 
sideration the changing costs of fertilizers, machinery, and labor, 
they will estimate the costs of farm production with less expense 
after once getting this solid foundation of facts. They will be able, 
on this foundation of facts, to estimate what the cost of production 
is each year, instead of having to sro over the same situation every 
time. They will be able to correct it up from year to year by taking 
into consideration the factors that enter into the cost. 

Senator Norms. Now, Mr. Marsh, while that to me is very inter- 
esting, and conceding, as I do, and I think every honest man must 
concede, that the farmer is entitled to what you have said 

Mr. Marsh (interposing). As a minimum. 

Senator Norris. Yes. Now the question is, what legislation can 
we enact to do that ? 

Mr. Marsh. I have digressed a little, and I will come to that sub- 
ject now. 

I have five specific suggestions. In 1915 the Federal Reserve 
Board adopted a ruling which I will file with the committee later; 
I was not able to get my hands on it this morning. I will get a 
copy from the Federal Reserve Board and put it in. In that it was 
stipulated that while they were then loaning money to member 
banks at 3J per cent, commodity paper as distinguished from com- 
mercial paper should be discounted at not to exceed 6 per cent on 
certain conditions, which I do not want to quote because I do not 
remember them exactly. 

COMMODITY PAPEE. 

[Federal Reserve Board Regulation Q, series of 1915, Washington, D. C] 

In this regulation the term "commodity paper" is defined as a note, draft, 
or bill of exchange secured by warehouse terminal receipts, or shipping docu- 
ments covering approved and readily marketable, nonperishable staples properly 

Insured. 

Commodity paper, to be eligible for discount by a Federal reserve bank under 
section 13, at the special rates hereby authorized to be established for com- 
modity paper below the usual commercial rates, must (a) comply with all the 
requirements of regulation B, series of 1915, Paragraphs I and II, or with the 
requirements of regulation C, series of 1915; (b) and be paper on which the 
rate of interest or discount, including commission charged the maker, does 
not exceed 6 per cent per annum, and also (c) comply with such requirements 
as to warehouse or terminal receipts, shipping documents, Insurance, etc., 
adapted to the particular needs of its district as a condition of the special rate 
herein authorized. * 

Federal reserve banks are now authorized to submit rates for the discount 
of commodity paper In accord with this regulation for review by the board. 

Charles S. Hamlin, Governor. 

H. Parker Wills, Secretary. 

The Federal Reserve Board stated of the above ruling: 

" It Is expected that this new class of paper with its special rates will prove 
of particular efficacy in meeting the seasonal demands for credit facilities In 
the crop-producing districts, and the board in authorizing these special rates 
will rely on the Federal reserve banks to adopt a policy which will result in 
securing for the ultimate borrowers the extension of credit on moderate terms 
by member banks. As in the case of trade acceptances, the rates to be estab- 
lished for commodity paper may be expected to be lower than the rates estab- 
lished for ordinary commercial paper.'* 

Now, some such rate of interest, we believe, is thoroughly practi- 
cal. We believe that a spread or maximum of IJ, and probably 1 
per cent between the rate at which the banks get money from the 
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Federal Reserve System and the rates which they charge is ample, 
and there should be legislation, which Gov. Harding informed us 
is essential, to limit that spread to 1 per cent. 

I raise another question in this connection. We do know that 
there is ample credit, only it is turned in the wrong channels. Now, 
we are told the farmer has adequate credit, and i mention this be- 
cause the representatives of the Farmers' National Council have 
been through this all summer long. Here are the facts : The Comp- 
troller of the Currency reports that the deposits of national, State, 
and savings institutions, etc., are approximately $53,000,000,000. 
The long time mortgages outstanding against farm values total about 
$4,000,000,000, and the short-time credit loans of farmers about 
$2,100,000,000, or in round numbers, $6,000,000,000. 

it seems to me, with the importance, of agriculture, it is clear that 
the farmers are not getting their pro rata of the resources of the 
country which should be devoted to essential and basic production. 
I have not seen any answer to these facts from the Secretary of 
the Treasury or Governor Harding — and I do not mean to be per- 
sonal — and I apologize for mentioning names, but I have to. These 
are the gentlemen who seem to block the efforts to get farmers short- 
time credits. Perhaps they are justified, but I have never seen a 
single thing put out which justified the restrictions- of credit to 
farmers. 

Now, Gov. Harding, in a speech before the Cleveland Chamber of 
Commerce, I think on September 16, gave figures as to the amount 
of loans made to agriculture by the reserve banks, and if I recall 
correctly, there were about $305,000,000 loaned by the Chicago Bank. 
There was an item of $75,000,000 for industries relating to agricul- 
ture. I inquired of Gov. Harding's secretary what that meant. I 
said, " Would it include loans to the packers and the milling com- 

Eanies, and the International Harvester Co., and such companies? " 
[e said, " Yes." I submit it is not fair to include loans to such con- 
cerns as these as loans to agriculture. And as we figure it — and Gov. 
Harding has not challenged these figures, although we have given 
them wide publicity — not over 12 per cent of the resources of the 
country in the national banks are devoted to farmers' credit needs — 
probably not 15 per cent. I will submit these figures later. We be- 
lieve they are entitled to get those credits ; certainly on a prorata basis ; 
taking either the basis of the number of men and women employed iii 
the industry as compared with other industries or the capital invested. 
Senator Smith of South Carolina. Did you see Senator Glass's 
statement yesterday as to the amount in each district of the paper 
rediscounted this year as compared with last year, coming up to 
November 1 ? 

Mr. Marsh. I did not, but I know Senator Glass can not have 
the exact figures so far as agriculture is concerned, unless he has 

fotten them very recently from the governor of the Federal Reserve 
toard. 
Senator Smith of South Carolina. The question led up to this : I 
just went in answer to a telephone message from a member of the 
llouse who wanted to know what per cent of the so-called increases 
were for agriculture. And I went up to the department and tried 
to get a separation; I tried to get them to give me distinctly what 
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per cent of all this was discounted farm paper for the legitimate 
purpose, and specific purpose, of aiding farmers. I did not get it. 

Senator McNary. Where did you go ? 

Senator Smith of South Carolina. I went to the Treasury Depart- 
ment. 

Senator McNaht. Would they not give it to you, or did they not 

have it. 

Senator Smith of South Carolina. No ; they did not seem to have it 
separated. One particular thing, I was trying to get at the Liberty 
bonds held throughout the country, a great many held by the farmers, 
and some by the bankers, had been converted to the commercial 
accoimtf; transferred from a bond account to a commercial account — ^ 
simply transferred from the bond accouht to the commercial ac- 
count and it was counted as a commercial account instead of a bond 
account. 

Senator Norris. In other words, they included something this year 
they had not included last year. 

Senator Smith of South Carolina. Precisely. 

Senator Norris. Which is a matter of bookkeeping? 

Senator Smith of South Carolina. Yes ; and I am having the Con- 
troller of the Currency now give me that and tell me what amount 
is made up in this transfer. 

Mr. Marsh. The controller showed me the blanks they are sending 
out, but it will be some time before the information is in. In these 
blanks he asks how much they have discounted for commercial paper. 

Senator Smith of South (jarolina. Yes ; they told me I could not 
get it before January 1. 

Mr. Marsh. Also a pertinent question would be, how much money 
did you send to Wall Street? I do not mean the locality, but the 
interests that have the disposition to grab everything in signt. 

•The Chairman. Is not the statement of Senator Glass this: That 
he gave only a total, or summary of the resources in each reserve 
district? Now, the law provides that where a banker has over- 
loaned he can transfer his loans to another reserve bank. That 
would not mean that it is farm paper. Supposing you take $1,000,000 
worth of loans from the Chicago bank or the New York bank and 
send it to a South Carolina bank, and that district might be alto- 
gether manufacturers' paper, and there might not be a dollar of 
agricultural paper, and so Senator Glass's statement does not mean 
that it may all be larm paper. 

Senator Smith of South Carolina. If Mr. Marsh will allow me, it is 
a matter of vitalimportance to this committee. We should not allow 
that kind of figures to go unanalyzed. And I would have yesterday 
risen in my place and challenged it, but I was in the process of get- 
ting these things^ and it is one of those unfortunate situations where 
you hear a partial statement and can not analyze it. 

Senator Capper. Where do you get your stetement of 12 per cent? 

Mr. Marsh. That is the available data. We have been working on 
this all summer, and I would be glad, in the ne±t three or four days, 
to look at Senator Glass's statement and submit to the committee 
some figures we have, if it will be any help to the committee. 

24839— 20— PT 2 7 
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The Chairman. I wish you would do that, and try to get us also a 
statement from the departments. 

Senator Smith of South Carolina. I do not like to take Mr. Marsh's 
time any longer, but I regard this as importajit. Would it not be a 
good plan for this committee to get the Comptroller of the Currency 
and the Federal Eeserve Board to give us an actual accotint of the 
paper that has been rediscounted in 1920, and mention that we do not 
want them to include transfers or any other things such as bonds or 
rediscounts on loans in it, but this year's actual transactions? 

Senator Ransdell. I think if you make that as a motion the chair- 
man will send for it. 

The Chairman. Would you include 1919 and 1920? 

Senator Smith of South Carolina. Yes; as a comparison. 

The Chairman. Is here any objection to that? If not, I will be 
glad to call for it. 

Mr. Marsh. I think that is a good suggestion, and then I will sub- 
mit what we have, and the figures you are asking for will come up to 
date. 

I am afraid I can not finish this morning, but can I take up on6 or 
two other matters which are impoAant, as we view it. 

Now, I have been in the Northwest recently, in St. Paul and Miime- 
apolis, in Iowa, and some other States. Reference is made to the 
farmers' diflBiculties by Mr. Lyon as very seriously affecting labor as 
well. The farmers' great market is labor, and the farmer is labor's 
great market; I found in discussing these, questions with people in 
the several cities where I have been, and chiefly with farmers' repre- 
sentatives and with some labor leaders, that they feared that when 
we export so much of farm products that the profiteers at home are 
going to take charge of the situation and hammer up prices to the con- 
sumers. Many people in the cities are hard up— and I understand 
there are close to a million and a half unemployed in America to-day ; 
that is a rough estimate, and I do not put it down as final. 

In all probability it is going to increase. It is inevitable. We know 
the big corporations are preparing to lay off some of their men. 
There are now bread lines in a great many cities. It has not become 
the rage to write it up in the papers yet. In making this suggestion 
as to wheat, it is with the understanding that I am going to take up 
other farm products later in my testimony. But it does seem clear 
to us that the United States Grain Corporation did not function in 
the public interest, because I think while Mr. Barnes is an honest 
man, he f avpred the elevator and milling men too strongly. But if 
the United States Grain Corporation, or some similar corporation, 
could be created promptly but with much more power than was given 
in the last act creating the grain corporation 

Senator McNary (interposing). Was that United States Grain 
Corporation founded on what isloiown as the Lever Food Act? 

Mr. Marsh. I think it was a separate act, if I remember correctly. 

Senator McNart. Was not the grain corporation an outspring of 
the Lever Food Act, Mr. Chairman? 

The Chairman. Originally, yes. 
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Senator McNary. And in that it found its powers to function ? 
The Chairman. Yes. 

Senator McNart. Then you say you want powers broader than the 
Xiever Food Act ? 

Mr. Marsh. Yes, sir ; as to price fixing. Because I find that the 
Federal Trade Commision in' its report on commercial wheat flour 
milling, under date of November 22, 1920, states the average invest- 
ment per barrel for the 37 companies thus determined increased from 
$1.14 in 1913-14 to $1.90 in 1917-18, and profit per barrel from 14 to 
65 cents. That is nearly a 400 per cent profit. 

Now, in suggesting changes as to the United States Grain Corpo- 
ration, we appreciate the diflBiculties of the situation. We know that 
we are in very stringent financial times; times of unemployment. 
We believe that while the executive should be very carefully selected, 
the grain corporation should begin functioning soon. Of course, 
there must be a revolving fund with which the corporation can oper- 
ate. The wheat should be bought at the bulk line — say $2.50 or 
$2.75 — ^I do not want to suggest the exact price, as that is a matter 
that will have to be determined by inquiry. The point is to get the 
wheat under the Government's control right straight through ; control 
the elevators, control the milling companies, and see that the baker 
and the housewife get a barrel of flour from them at reasonable cost, a 
oost which is legitimate, with a basic price of $2.50 or $2.75 pay- 
ment for a bushel of wheat. 

Senator Norris. In other words, you would not fix the price, but 
you would give this commission power to fix prices to the public? 

Mr. Marsh. Yes ; down to the baker, and the community can con- 
trol the baker, as you control the bakers here in Washington. You 
have had some dealings with them*here. And it would be well to 
have the operation of this corporation in the hands of a board 
composed of organized farmers, organized labor, and organized 
women. The board should be generally representative of the 
public interest. I hope we are not going to have the trouble which 
I am afraid we are going to have, with unemployment and financial 
difficulties this winter. But we think it is as wise to be prepared for 
financial stringency, as it is to be prepared for war. 

Senator McNary: Mr. Marsh, the Lever food act is not being 
used; would you expect the Congress to pass a more stringent act, 
€!ven though that is on the statute books and not employed at this 
time? 

Mr. Marsh. I think one failure, or one reason of the partial 
failure of the grain corporation is that they did not exercise the 
control hard enough over the elevators and millers. You see, they 
put the load on the farmers. The farmer is not kicking now, but 
he said, " Why should the wheat farmers be singled out for con- 
trol, and yet the consumer pay an enormous price for wheat?" 

The Chairman. In other words, the restricted price was not 
carried out to the consumer ? 

Mr. Marsh. The restricted price failed, because the consumer did 
not get the benefit, as we view the situation. I talked with some 
bankers in the northwest because I try to get the banker's viewpoint, 
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although I do not usually agree with it, but I talked to some and they 
said that lots of the banks are going to break, as so many of them 
have in North Dakota, very shortly, unless the farmers can begin 
to move their crops — ^their wheat, in this instance, of course. And 
if you get failures like that going in a number of States the speed 
is very rapid, if it once gets started. We believe this would be a 
legitmate measure of reliei, not only to the wheat farmers, but in all 
the States. It is temporary, and I hope it will not be necessary more 
than a year. I think there will be commodity marketing of farm 
staples laltimately . 

oenator Norris. You are not asking this then as a permanent pro- 
position ? 

Mr. Marsh. No, Senator Norris, I am glad you raised that, it is 
realized that the whole world is on edge to-day. 

The Chairman. An emergency measure, such as the war measures? 

Mr. Marsh. We have reached a very, acute stage. The war was 
largely financed by discounting the future, and we have reached the 
stage of paying the bill. 

Now, I have three other suggestions to make, but I have digressed, 
and I have only five minutes. Shall I summarize them ? 

The Chairman. I take it the committee is anxious to get to the 
Senate. We could probably hear you some other time. 

Mr. Marsh. Suppose I just outline one of them? 

Senator Norris. Suppose you just state what they are, and out- 
line them in detail some other time. 

Mr. Marsh. Yes. I have been trying to study what the effect of 
the war finance corporation will be and of this big, export corpora- 
tion with $100,000,000 capital just organized at Chicago, which can 
have its capital expanded to $l,t)00,000,000 under the Edge law, just 
what the effect will be. I believe the rehabilitation of the war 
finance corporation is admirable. But here is the situation, if I 
understand it correctly : the Government takes no risk. The private 
banks and the corporations get all the risks themselves. It is the 
private banker or banking syndicate that takes these risks. I do not 
believe it is right to the American people to make an appropriation 
of $1,633,000,TO0 to the Army and Navy after this war is over, and 
that is what the appropriations asked for those two departments 
total. We need legislation that will assist in carrying these farm 
products and dairy products to Europe. But we think you ought 
to cut that appropriation for the Army and Navy in half, and use 
half to finance the export of these farm products. And we think 
this action should be taken immediately ; it ought not to take three 
weeks to begin operations. It will enable the farmers to buy labor's 
products, it will stabilize farm products, and it will restore order 
and hope in Europe, and I think that is a most important first ele- 
ment, and we do not ask for* a dollar more in appropriations than 
requests before you to-day. I think I may suggest that England is 
too canny to build more dreadnaughts ; England is going to rely 
largely in the future on submarines and airplanes, wkj should we 
sink $696,000,000 in a navy which in the course of a few years, by the 
development of airplfines, will be out of commission? I have not 
found a farmer yet who justified any such expenditure for the 
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Army and Navy. Cut down Army and Navy appropriations to 
$800,000,000, and make $800,000,000 immediately available, within 
the next few weeks if Congress so determines, to invest at the rea- 
:sonable going prices for farm products here for export to European 
countries, and it will have a tremendously beneficial effect on inter- 
national relations. 

Senator McNary. You would have it appropriated and then take 
it out of the Army and Navy fund ? 

Mr. Marsh. Yes; I mean to reduce those appropriations, pare 
down that enormous Armv and Navy appropriation and use the 
surplus for the immediate food and clothing needs of the world, and 
not for making more armaments. 

Senator CaJ^per. But we haven't any surplus; you assume the 
money is there. 

Mr. Marsh. I know you will have to issue Treasury certificateis of 
indebtedness in anticipation of collection of taxes: And I take this 
position : Is it not justified ? I did not notice in this morning's paper 
how many wars are going on, but I think seventeen or so. We took a 
longe chance to win a war, and we have got to go to some expense and 
take chances to get peace. We have not peace yet. Ours is a prac- 
tical proposition to help the situation here at home and abroad. 

I want to outline this railroad situation^ because I have been 
astoimded at the way the freight rates are hitting the farmer. To-day 
the farmer has to pay the railroad between one-third and one-fourth 
of all he gets for his products under the Cummins-Esch law. I met 
a farmer at Indianapolis, and he said he was to get $26 a ton for 
hay ; had a contract for that and had received $3 a ton, and then the 
price fell from $26 to $16, and contract was canceled, but the 
freight rate has gone from $1.40 to $2.40 per ton while the price has 
gone down. Now, we know that next year's crop is not going to 
Ering what this year's brings; and next year the farmers wiU have 
to pay the railroads one-third or more of their receipts for their 
products. 

Senator McNary. Out on the Pacific coast, in crossing the great 
desert, it is more than one-fourth now, and we can not afford to ship 
any more. 

Mr. Marsh. T tried to err on the side of safety. It is putting an 
embargo on farm products from that section of the western country 
to help the east. 

Senator Eansdell. What do you suggest as a remedy? We agree 
these rates are very high. 

Mr. Marsh. Senator Eansdell, it is going to be a big issue. I am 
anticipating some settlement later. We do not believe you can put 
the agriculture of this country on a stable basis until you put the 
railroads under unified government operation ; I do not say ownership, 
but under unified government operation. Eeduce freight rates to the 
level in force when the railroads were returned, and if there is any 
deficit, make it up out of taxation. We face facts, not a theory, and 
not only the railroad rates but the ocean rates are too high ; but the 
railroaa rates are crushing the farmer. The freight rates are going 
up, and the farm products are coming down. 1 met a farmer the 
other day who said, " Where are we going to get off ? " I talked to a 
number of farmers for two hours the other day. and they said they are 
terribly hit, and it will be harder next year. And they voted money 
for this fight here. 
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I do not need to say to you that we are for immediate packer con^ 
trol legislation. That is the last one of the general suggestions T 
wanted to make. Sometime when you are meeting — ^I do not want 
you to call a meeting for the purpose, because I know you are too 
busy, but sometime in the near future when you are meeting I would 
like to outline further the council's program on these matters. The 
packer-control legislation I hope will be passed to-morrow mornings 
by the Senate, so it will not be necessary to go into that. 

The Chairman. Mr. Marsh, your statement has been very illumi-^ 
nating, and I am sure the committee will be glad to hear you some 
other time. We will meeet soon, and we will let you know. 

Mr. Marsh. Mr. Chairman, I have an article here fxom the Iowa 
Homestead, under date of December 9, 1920, published at Des 
Moines, Iowa, and I would like to read an excerpt from an article 
entitled '" Iowa farmers give bankers some things to think over." 

The Chairman. That may go into the record. 

(The article referred to is here printed in full, as follows:) 

a Mr. McKay, representing the Federal reserve bank, was the next speaker^ 
and he bluntly told the gathering that Iowa banks owed the Federal reserve 
bank $91,000,000, which was more than her share, and he said that these loans 
were going to be called when due, and would have to be paid; which means; 
that the Iowa banks in turn must call* in their loans to farmers; which in turn 
means that farmers must sell their grain at any price to meet their obligations, 
at the bank. But Mr. McKay did not tell the meeting whether this $91,000,000, 
which Iowa banks owe the Federal reserve bank, was more than Iowa farmers^ 
have put into that institution, nor that the allotment to the various States^ 
wa? made largely by eastern financial influences, who want the lion's share of 
the money for Wall Street speculation. 

After Mr. McKay had finished, the floodgates of oratory were loosened andl 
the storm broke. One shrewd, hard-fisted farmer demanded to whom the Fed^ 
eral reserve bank would loan Iowa's $91,000,000 after her obligations were paid^ 
and Mr. McKay was not prepared to answer the question. Then another far- 
mer asked who w^as going to buy the farmers' products, if they were forced to- 
sell them at ruinous prices, and he got no more satisfaction than the previous- 
inquirer. Next another farmer wanted to know if it would require more 
money to finance Iowa's grain crops in the hands of the producers than in those 
of the speculators, and again the reply was vague and hazy. 

So it went, till toward the end of the meeting a farmer arose and, addressing: 
the bankers, said : 

"I have listened to every formal address here to-day, and listened in vain 
for the suggestion of any permanent remedy for our troubles. Everything- 
that has been held out has been merely a t^mporarj- makeshift. I confess I do 
not know the permanent remedy, but I want you bankers, who know more- 
more about this matter than I do, to tell me the answer. I want to hear from 
some of you now some specific plan to cure these evils, so that they will not 
recur every year." 

There was a painful silence following this question, which Col. Brookhart 
characterized as the most important during the conference and the one which, 
above all others, most deserved answer. The body of men who were doing the 
most to meet and answer it. Col. Brookhart said, was the " Committee of seven- 
teen," appointed by the American Farm Bureau Federation, at Chicago, last 
July. This committee in its survey has found that more than three-fourths 
of all the money in Iowa banks, and more than half of all the money in aU 
the banks of the United States is farmers' money — put there by farmers. But 
when it came to lending this money, the farmers have Uttle to say about who 
can borrow it. To a large extent, they found that it went for the use and 
benefit of the big financial interests. 

The Chairman. The committee will stand adjourned, subject to 
the call of the chairman. 

(And thereupon, at 12 o'clock m., the committee adjourned.) 
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Fabmebs' National Council, . 
Washington^ D. C, December 16, 1920. 

Hon. AsLE J. Gronna, 

Chairman Senate Committee on Agriculture. 

My Dear Senatob Gbonna: In compliance with the request of the Senate 
Committee on Agriculture I have carefully read Senator Glass's speech in the 
Senate on December 13 regarding the discounts and rediscounts by Federal 
reserve banks. 

I am unable from Senator Glass's speech to make any deduction whatever as 
to whether the legitimate agricultural credit needs of the country have been 
met by the Federal reserve banks. While the figures which the Senator cites 
as to the rediscounts shown in practically every instance a substantial increase in 
rediscounts on November 20 of this year over November 20 of last year, there is 
nothing to indicate, or at least to prove, that th*e increase in rediscounts is due 
to the rediscounting of agricultural paper. Of course manufacturing interests 
have had dealings with the Federal Reserve Board, and we shall not know the 
exact figures as to the amount of agricultural paper rediscounted by the Federal 
Reserve Board until the Comptroller of the Currency issues his report on this 
matter, based, as I stated to the committee, upon the inquiry he has been making 
of national banks as to the classification of rediscounts and loans which they 
have made. This information will probably not be available until the end of 
this month. 

May I, however, cite some of the figures given by the governor of the Federal 
Reserve Board in his speech to the Cleveland Chamber of Commerce on Sep- 
tember 16, 1920, to show that there has been misinformation, or lack of in- 
formation, as to the amount of rediscounts made by the Federal reserve banks 
directly for agricultural purposes? Gov. Harding in his speech stated that the 
bills discounted by the Federal reserve banks in the South and West " directly 
in support of agriculture and live-stock interests " amounted, on September 3, 
1920, to $305,250,000, including $142,000,000 (nearly half of this amount) of 
loans " made directly or indirectly to banks in strictly agricultural sections *' 
by the Chicago Federal reserve bank. The farmers' direct loans for the eight 
reserve banks at Richmond, Atlanta, Chicago, St. Louis, Minneapolis, Kansas 
City, Dallas, and San Francisco, including $142,000,000 noted above was only 
11.4 per cent — about on^-ninth — of the total value of bills discounted by the 
reserve banks on September 10, 1920. 

The governor did not state what percentage of the bills discounted by the 
Federal reserve banks of New York, Boston, Philadelpha, and Cleveland wepe 
directly and indirectly for agricultural purposes. Doubtless there is a con- 
siderable amount but* even at the most 1 beral est'mate the maximum loans 
directly to farmers probably amount at most to only about 22 per cent, about 
one-fifth of the total value of bills discounted by the Federal reserve banks on 
September 10. In his Cleveland speech Gov. Harding " estimates " that the total 
discounts in support of agriculture made by the eight Federal reserve banks 
in the southeast was $614,861,000, of which $202,101,000 is "the estimated 
amount of discounts indirectly in support of agricultural and live-stock in- 
terests." Of the $202,101,000 discounts " indirectly luadi in support of agri- 
culture," the Chicago Federal reserve bank is credited with $75,000,000 " loans 
to industries directly allied to agriculture." This might include the meat 
packers, manufacturers of agricultural machinery and implements, elevator 
and milling companies, whose huge profits made off the farmers hardly en- 
titles the loans made to them to be considered " discounts indirectly in aid of 
agricultural and live-stock interests." 

In view of the fact that the governor of the Federal Reserve Board did not 
mention the amount of direct loans from the four reserve banks of New York, 
Philadelphia, Boston, and Baltimore, though he probably would have done sa 
if these banks held much agricultural paper, our estimate of 22 per cent as 
to the total loans directed to farmers is unquestionably more than liberal. 

I should be very glad to appear before the Senate Commitee on Agriculture 
as soon as agreeable to the committee to continue my testimony. 
Yours, respectfully, 

Benjamin C. Marsh, 
Secretary and Director of Legislation. 



APPENDIX. 

Tbeabuet Department, 
Washington. December JO, 1920. 
Mt Dear Senator: Wben I was before the Joint Committee of the Senate and 
Honse last week I said that I would attempt to send you the esports of certain 
leading agricultural products by qunntity. I am glad to give you the follow- 
ing statement : 



AoimBia (cattl^ bogs, Itoraoi, mules, ai 



Caraib and Ihdr flours . . 

Uwt product? {ind, hog, m 
Butter, chee<«, and preaervt 






pounds. 

ton, sauiage, and terd) pounds. 



IKO (10 HONTBS). 

AnimAb (cattle, Iiaga,hara(S,inul8B, and sheep) unmbar. 

Cerob and their flouis pouuds. 



at pn>ducta (beef, bc^, n 



n, sausage, aiul lard) . . 



Umnanubctuied ootton da... 

leiO (13 HONTHS OH Btai9 OF 10 HOHtHB). 

Is (osttle, hogs, horses, mules, and sheep) number. 



Cereals and their Dcun— 



USt piuuiiL-u» luvei, JHJE, inubum, ehii 
Butter, olieese, and pieaerved milk. . 



ptvdacts (beef, hag, mi 




11.S35, 
90S,0ft5, 
18,812, 



2i;.7M,IGB 
953,990,861 



I am sending heretWtr a more detailed aet of statistics. 

The following gives the total value of exports and imports for 1913, 1919, 
and for 10 months of 1920: 





1»13 


19I» 


1^ 
(10 months). 




•!;S;S;S 


17,920,429,990 














601,421,812 


i, 016,081,088 


2, 130,629, 278 





The total esports for the current calendar year, on the liaats of the 10 
months, it is estimated, would be $8,196,000,000. The total exports for the last 
year of the war— that Is, for the calendar year 1918— were approximately six 
billions. 

Some member of the committee asked what fraction of the exports went to 
Europe. Preceding the war the percentage going to Europe was al)Out 68. 
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I am of the opinion that the percentage since the war would range somewhat 
lower, perhaps not over 65 per cent and not under 60 per cent. 
Very truly, yours, 

D. F. Houston. 
Hon. Geoboe W. Nobbis, 

United States Senate. 

United States exports of the prinoipat domestio agricultural products of the 

United States. 

FOR THE CALENDAR YEAR 1919. 



Articles. 



Animals: 

Cattle number. 

Hogs '. do... 

Horses do... 

Mules do.,. 

Sheep do. . . 



Total of above 

All other, including fowls. 



Breadstuffs: 

Wheat pounds. 

Wheat flour do... 

Bran and middlings do — 

Mill feed. A do... 

Bread and biscuit do 

Total wheat and products do — 

Rice and rice bran do 

Other cereals- 
Barley do 

Buckwheat do — 

Com do... 

Oats do... 

Rye do 

Com meal do 

Oatmeal do... 

Rye flour , do — 

Total other cereals and their flours do..., 

Total of above breadstufts do — 

All other breadstuSs — 



Total breadstufFs 

Cotton, unmanufactured pounds.. 

Eggs dozen.. 

Fruits and nuts: 

Apples, apricots, peaches, prunes, raisins, and other grapes, dried, 

pounds i 

Lemons and oranges boxes . 



Apples, green or ripe barrels., 

ifi other fruit ! , 



Peanuts pounds. 

All otiier nuts 



Total fruit and nuts. 



Hay tons.. 

Honey * pounds.. 

Hides and skins, raw do 

Hops do — 

Meat and dairy products: 
Meat products- 
Beef products pounds., 

Hog products do 

Mutton do 

Sausage and sausage casings do 

Lard compounds and stearin .* do 

Total of above meat products do..., 

Other meat products , 

Dairy products- 
Butter, cheese, and preserved milk pounds. . 

Other dairy products 



Total meat and dairy products. 



1919 



Quantity. 



69,859 
24,745 
19,691 
7,122 
34,531 



155,948 



8,885,188,200 

6,184,117,876 

10/118,080 

27,390,720 

12,827,005 



14,119,641,881 
377,497,423 



180, 

626, 
1,769, 
1,842, 
235, 
220, 
248, 



536,832 
931,552 
783,248 
425,120 
297,296 
680,004 
883,637 
141,880 



5,132,679,569 



19,629,818,873 



3,367,677,985 
38,789,470 



289,261,807 
2,085,884 
1,712,367 



19,778,490 



32,144 

9,075,502 

24,923,651 

20,797,504 



Value. 



$6,439,521 

683,911 

2,853,396 

1,189,180 

369,974 



11,535,982 
464,702 



356,918,296 

293,449,517 

233,114 

798,636 

2,506,447 



653,906,010 
34,812,805 



53,832,319 
307,454 
18,624,400 
46,485,424 
61,786,232 
10,920,847 
11,995,782 
12,424,508 



216,376,966 



905,095,781 
15,313,376 



920,409,157 

1,137,371,252 

18,812,231 



42,896,366 

9,010,298 

14,471,282 

56,210,837 

2,123,41 

1,462,408 



126,264,602 

963,152 

1,955,091 

10,895,321 

8,832,255 



408,441,264 

2,637,638,776 

3,009,164 

47,564,649 

145,801,824 



3,242,545,677 



900,897,620 



104,669,890 

828,454,216 

632,667 

15,483,628 

35,7?2,307 



985,012.708 
29, 148; 452 

144,671,760 
2,013,706 



1,160,846.625 
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United States exports of the principal domestic agricultural products of the 

United fiffa*e«.— Continued. 

FOR THE CALENDAR YEAR 191»-Continiidd. 



Articles. 



Vegetable oils: 

Com poiinds. . 

Cottonseed do 

Peppermint do 

Total of above oils '. do 

Linseed gallibs . . 

All other vegetable oils 



Total, vegetable oils 



Seeds: 

Cotton pounds. . 

Flaxseed do 

Grass do 

Total of above seeds do 

All other seeds 



Total, seeds 

Sugar and molasses: ^ 

Molasses '. gallons. . 

Sirup do 

Sugar pounds. . 

Tobacco: 

Unmanufactured. do 

Manufoctured — 

Cigarettes thousands. . 

Cigars do 

Plug and smoking pounds. . 

All other tobacco 



1919 



Quantity. 



6,416,054 

193,133,751 

97,880 



199,646,685 
1,525,178 



Value. 



$1,551,319 

40,890,202 

654,282 



43,095,803 

2,606,885 

54,636,21& 



100,338,904 



1,918,848 

929,376 

25,730,597 



28,578,821 



6,867,779, 
16,731,846 • 
1,475,407,678 

776,684,918 



Total manufactured. 



Vegetables: 

Beans and dried peas ^ . . bushels. 

Onions do. . . 

Potatoes (except sweet) do. . . 

Pickles and sauces ; 

Canned vegetables 

All other 



Total 

Wool, unmanufactured pounds. 



16,209,769 

50,086 

11,888,436 



4,271,526 

816,959 

3,642,322 



2,839,980 



88,743 

125, 15& 

5,556,6KSf 



5.770,590 
2,771,83^ 



8,542,42& 

1,311,217 

10,299,244 

114,737,491 

259,987,837 



38,063,591 
1,088,531 
6,006,273 
1,708,427 



46,866,822 



22,630,24g 
2,095,142 
6,475,203 
2,039,641 

11,355,391 
3,237,009 



47,<«2,634 
2,230,629 



FOR THE 10 MONTHS ENDING OCTOBER, 1920, AND ESTIMATED ON THIS BASIS FOR 

THE CALENDAR YEAR 1920. 



Articles. 



Animals: Cattle, hogs, horses, mules, and 
sheep number. . 

Breadstuffs: 

Wheat, wheat' flour, bran and middlings, 

mill feed, bread and biscuit pounds. . 

Rice do 

Other cereals: Bar toy. buckwheat, com, 
oats, rye, com meal, oatmeal, and rye 
flour; total of other cereals and flours, 
pounds 

Total all breadstufls (including above) . 

Eggs dozen.. 

Cotton, unmanufactured poimds. . 



10 months, 1920. 



Quantity. 



173,316 



13,513,328,931 
306,383,665 



4,618,983,540 



22,927,263 
2,407,662,146 



Value. 



$15,927,584 



673,011,987 
32,778,403 



167,395,344 



883,074,958 

11,329,022 

952,950,851 



Estimated, calendar year 
1920. 



Quantity. 



207,979 



16,215,994,717 
367,660,662 



5,542,780,248 



27,512,716 
2,889,194,575 



Value. 



$19,113,101 



807,614,584 
39,334,084 



200,874,413 



1,059,689,950 

13,594,82ft 

1,143,541,021 
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United States exports of the principal domestic agricultural products of the 

United fif*a*(5«.— Continued. 

FOR THE 10 MONTHS ENDING OCTOBER, 192D, AND ESTIMATED ON THE BASIS FOR 

THE CALENDAR YEAR 1920— Continued. 



Articles. 



Fruit and nuts: 

Apples, apricots, i)eaches, prunes, and 
raisins, and other grapes, dried, .pounds. . 

Lemons and oranges boxes. . 

Apples, green or ripe barrels . . 

Peanuts pounds. . 

Total fruit and nuts (including above)... . 



Meat and dairy products: 

Beef products pounds . . 

Hog products do 

Mutton do 

Sausage and casings do 

Lard substitutes and stearin do 

Butter, cheese, and preserved milk . . do 

Total meat and dairy products (includ- 
ing above) 

Molasses gallons . 

Sirup do 

Sugar .•. pounds. 

Tobacco: 

Unmanufactured do. . . 

Cigarettes thousands. 

Cigars do... 

Plug amd smoking pounds. 

Vegetables: 

Peas and beans bushels . 

Onions do. . . 

Potatoes do. . . 

Total vegetables (including above) 



10 months, 1920. 



Quantity. 



129,217,889 

1,500,088 

802,923 

7,153,156 



220,902,956 

1,216,636,476 

3,041,655 

34,360,728 

39,388,032 

408,166,279 



5,339,472 

5,738,480 

870,365,861 

405,598,872 

13,550,542 

47,652 

8,071,425 



1.855.524 

806,537 

2,942,285 



Value. 



$21,977,927 

7,349,129 

6,768,341 

923,994 



65,984,931 



46,145,892 

300,091,570 

646,961 

10,670,451 

8,918,127 

73,325,173 



452,041,653 

1,077,238 

3,803,201 

88,544,975 

211,734,159 

31,148,917 

1,044,530 

4,178,425 



8,115,203 
1 872,661 
8,520,669 



28,524,743 



Estimated, calendar year 
1920. 



Quantity. 



155,061,467 

1,800,'106 

963,508 

8,583,787 



265,083,547 

1,459,963,771 

3,649,986 

41,232,874 

47,265,638 

489,799,535 



6,407,366 

6,886,176 

1,044,439,033 

486,718,646 

16,260,650 

57,182 

9,685,710 



[2,226,629 

967 844 

3,530,742 



Value. 



$26,373,512^ 
8,818,955 
8,122,099 
1,108,793 



79,181,917 



55,375,070 
360,109,884 
776,353 
12,804,541 
10,701,752 
87,990,208 



542,449,984 
1,292,686- 
4,563,841 

106,253,970 

254,080,991 

37,378.700 

1,253,436 

5,014,lia 



9.738,244 

2,247,193 

10,224,803 



34,229,692 



FOR THE CALENDAR YEARS 1913 AND 1914. 



Articles. 



Animals: 

Cattle number. 

Hogs do... 

Horses do. . . 

Mules do. . . 

Sheep do... 



Total of above 

AH other, including fowls. 



BreadstufFs: 

Wheat — pounds. 

Wheat flour do... 

Bran and middlings do. . . 

Millfeed do... 

Bread and biscuit do. . . 

Total wheat and products do. . . 

Rice and rice bran do. . . 

Other cereals — 

Barley do. . . 

Buckwheat do. . . 

Corn do. . . 

Oats do. . . 

Rye do... 

Corn meal do. . . 



1913 



Quantity. 



26,236 

12,118 

29,356 

5,075 

170,411 



243,196 



5,970,638,080 
2,406,528,376 

10,296,040 
323,225.280 

11,544,910 



8,722,131,686 
31,959,659 



613,548,816 

70,512 

2,336,058,504 

168,787,936 

111,716,024 

80,175,368 



Value. 



1851,060 

133,962 

4,217,928 

797,370 

595,324 



1914 



Quantity. 



8,694 
12,399 
92,923 

9,771 
78,227 



6,595,644 
475,411 



95,098,838 
56,865,444 

123,216 
3,792,872 

661,048 



156,541,418 
914,932 



10,431,716,640 

2,502,738,308 

11,643,520 

100,578,240 

12,646,796 



13,059,323,504 
54,824,437 



7,882,342 
1,632 
26,515,146 
2,106,846 
1,376,249 
1,337,341 



873,992,928 

9,430,080 

876,064,344 

1,122,139,744 

419,286,160 

68,198,788 



Value. 



$515,046 

157,421 

17,461,687 

1,675,130 

317,939 



20,127,223 
292,034 



187,184,100 

62,391,503 

145,780 

1,276,467 

725,145 



251,722,995 
2,116,621 



11,183,382 

191, 66& 

12,246,29a 

19.026,302 

7,794,125 

1,294,964 
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Articles. 



B readstufls— Continued. 
Other cereals — Continued. 

Oat meal pounds . . 

Rye flour do — 

Total 'Other cereals and their 
flours pounds . . 

Total of above breadstufls do. . . 

All other breadstufls 



Total breadstufls 

Cotton, unmanufactured pounds. . 

Eggs dozen.. 

Fruits and nuts: 

Apples, apricots, poaches, prunes, raisins, 

and other grapes, dried pounds. . 

Lemons and oranges boxes. . 

Apples, green or ripe barrels. . 

All other fruit 



Peanuts pounds. 

All other nuts 



Total fruits and nuts 

Hay tons.. 

Honey pounds. . 

Hides and skins, raw. do — 

Hops do — 

ileal and dairy products: 
Meat products- 
Beef products do — 

Hog products do — 

Mutton do — 

8au.sage and sausage casings do — 

Lard compounds and stearin do — 



.do. 



Total of above meat products. 

Other meat products 

Dairy products- 
Butter, cheese, and preserved milk, 

pounds 

Other dairy products 



Total meat and dairy products. 



Vegetable oils: 

Com pounds. 

Cottonseed do... 

Peppermint do... 

Total of above oils do... 

Linseed gallons. 

All other vegetable oils 



Total vegetable oils. 



Seeds: 

Cotton pounds. . 

Flaxseed do — 

Grass do — 

Total of above seeds do — 

All other seeds 



Total seeds. 



43ugar and molasses: 

Molasses gallons. . 

Sirup do — 

Sugar pounds. . 



1913 



Quantity. 



41,369,565 
1,270,472 



3,352,997,197 



12,207,088,542 



4,481,868,754 
17,668,575 



176,150,691 

964,370 

1,920,221 



7,709,639 



58,173 

0) 
22,155,356 
25,701,497 



168,092,792 

1,020,778,833 

4,789,431 

36,305,726 

67,233,560 



1,297,200,342 



22,238,874 



17,788,647 

264,778,781 

112,390 



282,679,818 
1,590,771 



24,606,185 

283,133 

23,571,172 



48,460,490 



1,493,390 
13,237,132 
61,772,125 



Value. 



SI, 347, 995 
25,931 



40,503.382 



198,049,732 
5,342,124 



203,391,856 

575,495,653 

3,808,645 



11,926,914 

3,027,917 

7,417,400 

10,541,214 

391. 50S 

403,742 



33,708,695 
947,351 

(0 
2,979,440 
7,483,670 



17,221,894 

124,138,511 

547,893 

5,122.904 

6,073,035 



153,104,237 
4,382,232 



2,639,790 
480,309 



160, 606, 568 



1,219,362 

17,991,098 

367,023 



19,577,483 
783,713 
671,893 



21,033,089 



350,606 

397,747 

2,081,128 



2,829,481 
506,944 



3,336,425 



245,927 
1,742,278 
1,873,923 



1914 



Quantity. 



28,601,085 
10.164,952 



3,406,877,081 



16,621,025,022 



3,285,408,833 
21,019.166 



111,873,100 
1,934,179 
1,541,361 



6,737,006 



50,015 

V) 
21,528,031 
11,056,449 



183,353,943 

827,523,130 

3,847,093 

30,525,560 

66,595,380 



1,111,845,106 



30,317,011 



Value. 



SI, 028, in 
249,615 



53,014,520 



306,854,136 
3,426,737 



310,280,873 

343,904,906 

5,154,327 



8, 566. 469 

4,577,888 

5,695,621 

10,028,871 

378,798 

287,871 



29,535,503 
832,490 

3,396,183 
2,926,401 



20,954,052 
102,048,277 

' 436,069 
4,695,525 
5,966,839 



134,100,762 
3,636,731 



3,456,886 
279,8fi2 



141,474,241 



16,196,953 

216,308,961 

119,037 



232,626,951 
265,781 



1,127,146 

14,683,798 

309,450 



16,120,394 
154,317 
621,999 



10,965,792 

23,684 

25,014,678 



36,004,154 



879,102 

10,704,687 

390,409,054 



16,896,710 



144,097 

42,112 

2,468,666 



2,654,875 
678,873 



3,233,748 



119,850 

1,371,513 

18,233,455 



Not segregated. 
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Articles. 


1913 


1914 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Tobacco: 

Unmanufactured pounds. . 


444,371,661 


S52,937,894 


347,295,269 


S43,908,364 


ICanufactured — 

Cigarettes thousands. . 

Cigars do 

Plug and smoking pounds. . 

AH other tobacco 


2,318,802 

1,796 

7,601,087 


4,109,421 

35,636 

2,393,098 

217,755 


2,407,226 

1,846 

7.578,489 


4,227,449 

32,122 

2,543,215 

179,846 










Total manufactured 




6,755,910 




6,982,632 








Vegetables: 

Beans and dried peas bushels. . 

Onions do 

Potatoes (not sweet) do 

PicWes and sauces . , 


a')9,511 

411,371 

1,816,589 


909,740 

331,001 

1,448,906 

923,880 

1,615,351 

1,608,667 


597,925 

617.582 

2,714,835 


1,795,852 
620,919 

2,238,896 
913,833 

1,587,359 

1,598,896 


Canned vegetables: 






All other..". 












Total 




6,837,545 
0) 




8,755,755 
0) 


Wool, unmanufactured pounds. . 


0) 


(») 



Not segregated. 
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